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I claim for the present Government of Canada that they have passed a resolu- 
tion by which the products of Great Britain are admitted on the rate of their 
tariff at 12} per cent, and next year at 25 per cent. reduction. This we have 
done not asking any compensation. There is a class of our fellow-citizens who 
ask that all such concessions should be made for a guid pro quo. The Canadian 
Government has ignored all such sentiments. We have done it because we owe a 
debt of gratitude to Great Britain. We have done it because it is no intention of 
ours to disturb in any way the system of free trade which has done so much for 
England. But we are told that this policy which has been adopted by the 
Canadian Government cannot last, because it is coming into conflict with existing 
treaties. Let me tell you this—the Canadian people are willing to give this 
preference to Great Britain ; they are not willing to extend it to other countries 
at the present time. We claim that treaties which are opposed to us cannot stand 
in the way of our policy; we claim that they do not apply, and that position we 
intend to discuss with the Imperial authorities, But it may be that, after all, we 
may fail in our contention; it may be that, after all, it may be held against us, as 
it has been in the past. If the treaties apply, I have only this to say—that the 
position will have to be reconsidered tn toto. If the treaties apply, a new problem 
will have to be solved, and this problem, what will it be? The problem will be 
that either Canada will have to retreat or England will have to advance.! 


THis is perhaps the most remarkable passage in the very remarkable 
speech delivered by the distinguished Prime Minister of Canada 
immediately after he landed upon the shores of the mother country. 
It raises questions of intense interest and possibly of absolutely vital 


' Speech of the Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of the Dominion 
of Canada, delivered at Liverpool, June 12, 1897. 
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importance to the future of the British Empire. The facts referred 
to by Sir Wilfrid Laurier have excited much public attention and 
are widely known. It may be worth while, however, briefly to 
restate them. At the instance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government 
the Canadian Parliament has passed a resolution whereby the pro- 
ducts of countries which admit Canadian produce free of duty will 
be admitted into Canada with a reduction upon the existing Canadian 
tariff of 124 per cent. during the next twelve months, and subse- 
quently of 25 per cent. The reduction is offered to all countries 
which admit Canadian products free of duty. The only countries 
which actually do so admit them are Great Britain and her colony 
of New South Wales. And, as a matter of fact, the intention and 
desire of the Canadian Government is to confer an advantage upon 
Great Britain. At the same time, it is in the power of any and 
every country to share in this advantage by complying with Canada’s 
conditions. So far as Great Britain is concerned, Canada asks for no 
quid pro quo. She makes no stipulation whatever for preferential 
treatment. There is no question of any infringement of the 
traditional free-trade policy of Great Britain. We have apparently 
nothing to do but to accept the boon the Canadian resolution confers 
upon us. For once, in fact, our free-trade policy appears to bring 
us a striking reward in a domain where its successes have not 
hitherto been conspicuous. I said we have apparently nothing to do 
but to accept the boon, yet all the world now knows the matter is 
not quite so simple as it at first sight appears. Throughout the 
various discussions which have taken place during the last seven or 
eight years upon questions connected with Imperial Federation, an 
Imperial Zollverein, and even the more limited, though not less 
interesting, subject of an Imperial Defence Customs duty, every one 
concerned with such matters has known that there were treaties in 
existence with certain foreign Powers which might, at least for a 
time, present great difficulties to those who were seeking for closer 
commercial and fiscal relations between the colonies and the mother 
country. 

The treaties in question are, a treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion concluded with Belgium in 1862, and a treaty of commerce 
and navigation concluded with Prussia and the German Zollverein in 
1865. 

The Belgian treaty, which is the earlier of the two, is an ordinary 
treaty of commerce, containing the usual reciprocal covenants for 
‘ most-favoured-nation ’ treatment by both the high contracting 
parties. It presents no unusual features until we come to Clause XV., 
which runs as follows :-— 


Articles the produce or manufacture of Belgium shall not be subject in the 
British colonies to other or higher duties than those which are or may be imposed 
upon similar articles of British origin. 
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The German treaty is similar in character to the Belgian treaty. 
There are the usual clauses conceding mutual privileges and ‘ most- 
favoured-nation’ treatment in all tariff matters. For our present 
purpose the interesting clause is No. VII., which reads thus :— 


The stipulations of the preceding Articles shall also be applied to the colonies 
and foreign possessions of her Britannic Majesty. In those colonies and possessions 
the produce of the States of the Zollverein shall not be subject to any higher or other 
import duties than the produce of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or of any other country of the like kind; nor shall the exportation from those 
colonies or possessions to the Zollverein be subject to any higher or other duties 
than the exportation to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Let us take the clause in the Belgian treaty, from which the 
clause in the German treaty was probably copied, or at all events by 
which it was suggested. Its plain meaning is, that so long as the 
treaty is in force Belgian goods shall not be subject in British 
colonies to higher duties than British goods. 

This is not an ordinary ‘ most-favoured-nation ’ clause, or it would 
have run as follows :— 

Articles the produce or manufacture of Belgium shall not be subject in the 


British colonies to other or higher duties than those which are or may be imposed 
upon the same goods, the produce of any other foreign country. 


Some such clause as this we might possibly have expected to 
find. A country may fairly ask that it shall not be treated less 
favourably than any third country. Such a claim constitutes, 
in fact, the essence of the modern commercial treaty system. But 
by the clauses as they stand in both treaties Great Britain has 
granted to Belgium and to Germany, and through them (by means 
of the ‘ most-favoured-nation’ clause inserted in other treaties) to 
other civilised nations of the world, absolute identity of treatment 
not with each other only, but with ourselves, in every British colony 
and possession. There is no reservation of rights in case of even- 
tualities, nor is there any reciprocal arrangement conferring corre- 
sponding privileges upon Great Britain in Belgian or German colonies, 
if any such should be established. 

One can only stand aghast at the amazing nature of this agree- 
ment! It is easy to be wise after the event, but if the statesmen who 
negotiated these treaties could have foreseen the time when Germany 
would be our most dangerous commercial rival, imitating all our 
manufactures, counterfeiting our commercial marks, competing with 
us, not always by fair means, in every market of the world, they would 
certainly have hesitated before putting their names to a treaty which 
sacrifices in Germany’s favour our freedom of action in a vital matter 
of imperial importance. But they no more foresaw our industrial 
struggle with Germany than they foresaw the Imperial movement of 
to-day. They apparently signed these treaties with a light heart, 
unhampered by any misgiving, or indeed consciousness, that the 
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engagements they were entering upon might be fraught with the 
gravest consequences. 

Speaking on this very subject to a deputation which waited upon 
him at the Foreign Office in June 1891, Lord Salisbury said: 


We have tried to find out from official records what the species of reasoning 
was which induced the statesmen of that day to sign such very unfortunate 
pledges. But I do not think they had any notion they were signing any pledges 
at all. I have not been able to discover that they at all realised the importance 
of the engagements into which they were entering. 


The fact is, the ‘ Manchester delusions’ were at that time just at 
their height. The colonies were looked upon as dependencies which 
must drop off one by one as they reached even the most immature 
maturity. The idea of a United Empire, which to us seems so 
natural and unquestionable, had not dawned upon the imagination 
of any practical politician. After a lapse of even so short a period 
as five-and-thirty years it is difficult to carry ourselves back into the 
political atmosphere of the early sixties upon ali colonial questions. 

Politically we live in a changed world. Probably no idea in our 
time has ever spread more rapidly than the idea of imperial unity. 
Twenty years ago it was a dream in the minds of a few thinkers. 
To-day it is an eager desire in the hearts of millions of the Queen’s 
subjects. One had only to observe the demeanour of the London 
crowds on Jubilee day, when the colonial procession marched through 
‘the streets, one had only to listen to the cheers which greeted it, 
‘to realise that even the ‘man in the street’ had caught the signifi- 
cance of that unique spectacle, and had understood it with a clearness 
beyond one’s most sanguine hopes. 

The question which presents itself to the minds of our statesmen 
undoubtedly is, whither is this idea going to lead us, what will be 
its practical outcome? No one knows. No one can foretell. For 
‘the moment the aspiration is for closer commercial relationship. So 
much at all events is clear, for suddenly Canada has taken the first 
step—has, so to speak, made the plunge. Sir Wilfrid Laurier tells us 
in the passage quoted at the beginning of this article that Canada is 
moved by a feeling of gratitude to Great Britain. She may have 
-Other motives also, but with them we are not concerned. She has 
adopted a plan which does not in any way interfere with our existing 
system of free trade. She approaches us with a gift, ana asks nothing 
in return but our acceptance of it. 

And here are we uncertain how to receive the advances of our 
-own colony, hampered as we are by engagements entered into by 
another political generation, at a time when entirely different ideas of 
-our relationship with our colonies prevailed. 

It is not my inteution to discuss here whether this new Canadian 
‘policy does or does not come into conflict with the treaties of 1862 and 
1865. Even if Canada succeeds in’ her contention that they do not 
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apply, sooner or later some proposal from a British colony will bring 
the matter to a fresh issue. As the question must one day or other 
be met and fought out, what better opportunity than the present is 
likely to occur ? 

We are now on the rising wave of popular feeling in favour of 
Imperial Unity ; but that feeling, like all other popular feelings, will 
ebb and flow, it will follow the inevitable law of action and reaction. 
Ought we not to take advantage of such a moment to clear our 
path of obstacles placed there by the carelessness or shortsightedness 
of a past generation ? 

Canada’s action marks an epoch in the history of imperial 
development. We are all agreed that the demand for closer union 
should come from the colonies. Canada has made the first move ; it 
is for the mother country to meet her at least halfway. Nothing 
will do so much to encourage the cause of Imperial Unity as some 
striking and conspicuous evidence from our side of our willingness to 
take up and carry to a successful conclusion the solution of the first 
real problem, which has arisen from the clashing of old treaty 
engagements with new imperial aspirations. 

I believe there is only one way by which we can free ourselves from 
the unfortunate entanglement of these German and Belgian treaties, 
and that is by giving the stipulated notice for their determination, 
or, in technical language, by ‘ denouncing’ them. It is impossible to 
isolate single clauses and denounce them, therefore we must denounce 
the treaties in their entirety. There is no technical ditficulty in the 
way, because each of the treaties contains a provision for its termination 
at twelve months’ notice by either party.? All right-minded people 
agree that, as a general principle, it is a very serious matter to tamper 
with treaties. They certainlyshould not be denounced lightly because 
their provisions no longer suit, our convenience, still less because they 
do not prove as advantageous to material interests as was anticipated. 
Lord Salisbury’s observation on this subject in a recent speech is well 
worth quoting: ‘I maintain that the principle of acting upon treaties 
to which you have deliberately acceded is a sacred principle, and one 
which lies at the base of the civilisation of the world.’ But the 
treaties which he had in his mind were great international instru- 
ments for the settlement of far-reaching questions, and not mere 
commercial conventions such as I am now dealing with. Commercial 
treaties have always been temporary in their character. They are 
almost always concluded for a fixed period, because the statesmen 
who negotiate them are aware that the conditions of commerce to 
which they are intended to apply are constantly changing. We have 
in our own time seen commercial treaty after commercial treaty 
denounced. Only a few years ago France terminated by due notice the 


* See Clause XXV. in the Belgian Treaty and Clause VIII. in the Treaty with 
Prussia and the Zollverein. 
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famous treaty of 1860, with which we connect the name of Mr. Cob- 
den, because she wished to regain her complete liberty of action and 
start upon a fresh career of protection. 

Neither our right to denounce the Belgian and German treaties 
nor the merely diplomatic propriety of such a course can be called 
in question. 

What, then, is the serious argument against denouncing them ? 
Simply stated it is, that—apart from the objectionable clauses—the 
treaties contain provisions which are very valuable to the trade of 
Great Britain, provisions which secure to us and to our colonies ‘ most- 
favoured-nation’ treatment in countries whose commercial policy is 
increasingly protectionist. No doubt we shall also be told that our 
denouncing the treaties might provoke reprisals, not only from the 
two countries primarily concerned, but from others which obtain the 
benefit of the treaties through ‘ most-favoured-nation’ arrangements. 

Ido not dwell upon the obvious reply, that the advantages we 
obtain from the valuable clauses may be too dearly purchased if the 
treaties which contain those clauses stand fatally in the way of 
Imperial Unity, although we should, I believe, consider that argu- 
ment alone a sufficient one for denouncing the treaties. Let us rather 
consider what are, after all, the risks we run by denouncing them. 

In the first place, Is there any real danger, if we denounce these 
treaties, of our not obtaining in future as good terms as we now enjoy 
under them ? 

The most valuable provisions in the Belgian and German treaties 
are those which secure to us ‘ most-favoured-nation’ treatment. I call 
attention to the fact that we have no commercial treaty with France, 
and yet she accords us ‘ most-favoured-nation ’ treatment, and for the 
simple reason that we are her best customer. It is to her interest to 
conciliate us, and not to offend us. In matters of this kind nations are 
like individuals—they follow the dictates of their material interests. 

Again, take Germany. We are also her best customer. Our whole 
country is flooded with articles ‘made in Germany.’ Is it likely that 
Germany will risk her great interests in English markets to avenge 
the loss of a privilege which, so far, has not been of any great value 
to her? For, though her exports to British colonies are steadily 
increasing, they are still small in amount compared with her exports 
to Great Britain. 

The Germans have shown themselves shrewd men of business, 
as we have found to our cost, and the last thing they would wish is 
to alienate their most important customer at atime when competition 
is keenest in every market of the world. 

We must never forget that free trade, with all its drawbacks, 
has done one thing for us which, at a time like this, is of great value— 
it. has made our markets the most desired and most prized markets 
of the world. Every nation wishes to sell in them, and for that 
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reason it is the interest of every nation to stand well with us. 
With treaties or without treaties I believe we shall always receive 
‘ most-favoured-nation ’ treatment, first, because we shall always be 
large buyers, and again because, so long as we maintain anything 
like our present policy of free imports, our open markets offer of 
themselves better conditions to other countries than they can obtain 
from each other after long negotiations. 

Moreover, in the matter of reprisals, what are our neighbours 
likely to do which they have not already done? European countries 
and the United States of America have alike framed their tariffs 
without any regard to us or to our feelings. They have studied, as 
they were fully entitled to do, their own interests and their own 
interests alone in their fiscal arrangements. No one will contend 
that we have influenced their general commercial policy one way or 
the other. It is difficult therefore to conceive any measures which 
they either have not already taken, or which, if taken, would not 
even from their point of view be more injurious to them than to us. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that we have ourselves a great 
reserve power of retaliation to draw upon—a power which is all the 
greater for not having been frittered away by continual small appli- 
cations. Our statesmen have often felt themselves hampered in 
commercial negotiations by having nothing to offer (and nothing 
to refuse) in exchange for concessions from foreign Powers. 
Undoubtedly our devotion to the pure principle of free trade has 
weakened the hands of diplomatists in past times. It is not, 
however, difficult to imagine circumstances in which our Government 
would find itself armed with ample powers for offence as well as 
for defence; for in the changed temper of the nation I am 
convinced there are thousands and perhaps millions of Englishmen 
who, while shrinking from sacrificing the integrity of our free-trade 
policy to bolster up weak industries or in support of private interests, 
would yet willingly and gladly see it modified to promote the great 
cause of Imperial Unity. 

We are too hesitating, too timid in our commercial policy. We 
cling to the protection of treaties, as if we had no weapons of our own 
to fight with. Ido not believe we have anything whatever to fear 
from denouncing these treaties ; but even if we had, the country has 
always shown itself willing to face some risk for a cause it had at 
heart. The moment it is clearly understood that these treaties are 
an obstacle at the entrance of the path which leads to Imperial 
union, that moment the treaties will be doomed. 

After all, the problem with which I am dealing is only one of 
many which will arise before the consolidation of the Empire passes 
from aspiration to fact. Its importance lies in the fact of its being 
the first which has attracted great public attention. That a solution 
will be found satisfactory to both Canada and Great Britain no oné 
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can question. I do not doubt that we shall meet each problem as it is 
presented to us with prudence, determination, and courage. Neither 
at home nor in the colonies is any great or sudden change desired 
or asked for. In its earlier stages the movement towards Imperial 
Unity will probably follow the lines of all such political movements 
among the people of our race. I mean that it will be chiefly con- 
cerned with the ‘ removal of disabilities.’ The efforts of the present 
generation of statesmen will be well spent in freeing us from all 
engagements which are inconsistent with the closer union of the- 
different parts of the Empire. What form that closer union will 
eventually take it is needless to'inquire. Enough for us if we have 
done our share in clearing the path. 
HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 





THE JAMESON EXPEDITION 


A NARRATIVE OF FACTS 


To the Editor of Tus NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Srr,—I should be very glad if you could see your way to publishing, in an 
early number of the Nineteenth Century, my official report of the expedition 
commonly known as the Jameson Raid. It was considered unadvisable for me 
to publish it pending our trial and the subsequent proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, but now that those two events are things of the past I am 
most anxious, for the sake of myself and all concerned, to place on record in the 
most public manner the true story of our expedition, so that the public and 
posterity may be able to judge between it and the numerous silly misstatements 
promulgated by individuals who were not actually there. I have no desire to 
raise a controversy, or to impute blame to anyone, but merely to record the facts 
as they actually occurred. 

This report was written in Pretoria prison within three days of our surrender, 
and while the events were still fresh in my mind, 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun C. WILLOUGHBY. 
June 17, 1897. 


AT 3 p.m. on Sunday afternoon, December 29th, everything was in 
readiness at Pitsani Camp. 

The troops were paraded, and Dr. Jameson read the letter of 
invitation from Johannesburg. 

He then explained to the force (a) that no hostilities were in- 
tended ; (b) that we should only fight if forced to do so in self- 
defence ; (c) that neither the persons nor property of inhabitants of 
the Transvaal were to be molested ; (d) that our sole object was to 
help our fellow-men in their extremity, and to ensure their obtaining 
full attention to their just demands. 

Dr. Jameson’s speech was received with the greatest enthusiasm 
by the men, who cheered most heartily. 

The above programme was strictly adhered to until the column 
was fired upon on the night of the 31st. 

Many Boers, singly and in small parties, were encountered on 
the line of march ; to one and all of these the pacific nature of the 
expedition was carefully explained. 
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Start from The force left Pitsani Camp at 6.30 p.m., December 29th, 
Pitsani. and marched through the night. 

At 5.15 a.m. on the morning of the 30th the column reached the 
village of Malmani (39 miles distant from Pitsani). 

Senstian Precisely at the same moment the advanced guard of the 
eo Mafeking column (under Colonel Grey) reached the village, 
with and the junction was effected between the two bodies. 
B.B.P. From Malmani I pushed on as rapidly as possible, in 
Defile at order to cross in daylight the very dangerous defile at Lead 
— Mines. This place, distant 71 miles from Pitsani, was 
passed. passed at 5.30 p.m., December 30th. 

I was subsequently informed that a force of several hundred 
Boers, sent from Lichtenburg to intercept the force at this point, 
missed doing so by three hours only. 

At our next ‘ off-saddle’ Dr. Jameson received a letter from the 
Letter | Commandant-General of the Transvaal, demanding to knowthe 
from om yeason of our advance, and ordering us to return immediately. 
General. A reply was sent to this explaining Dr. Jameson’s reasons 
in the same terms as those used to the force at Pitsani. 


At Doornpoort (91 miles from Pitsani), during an ‘ off-saddle’ early 


Letter on Tuesday morning, December 31st, a mounted messenger 
— overtook us and presented a letter from the High Commis- 
sioner. sioner, which contained an order to Dr. Jameson and myself 


to return at once to Mafeking and Pitsani. 

A retreat by now was out of the question, and to comply with 
these instructions an impossibility. In the first place, there was 
asian absolutely no food for men or horses along the road which 
fornot we had recently followed; secondly, three days at least 
retreating. would be necessary for our horses, jaded with forced march- 
ing, to return; on the road ahead we were sure of finding at all 
events some food for man and beast. Furthermore, we had by now 
traversed almost two-thirds of the total distance; a large force of 
Boers was known to be intercepting our retreat, and we were con- 
vinced that any retrograde movement would bring on an attack of 
Boers from all sides. 

It was felt, therefore, that to ensure the safety of our little force 
no alternative remained but to push on to Krugersdorp to our friends, 
who we were confident would be awaiting our arrival there. 

Apart from the above considerations, even had it been possible 
to effect a retreat from Doornpoort, we knew ' that Johannesburg had 
risen, and felt that by turning back we should be shamefully deserting 
those coming to meet us. 

Finally, it appeared to us impossible to turn back in view of the 
fact that we had been urgently called in to avert a massacre which 


1 We knew this from reports of transport riders and others coming from the direc- 
tion of Johannesburg whom we met on the road.—J. C. W., June 1897. 
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we had been assured would be imminent in the event of a crisis such 
as had now occurred. . 

Near Boon’s Store on the evening of the 31st an advanced patrol 
fell in with Lieut. Eloff, of the Krugersdorp Volunteers. This officer, 
in charge of a party of .15 scouts, had come out to gain Boer 
intelligence of our movements. He was detained whilst our 5°™ts. 
intentions were fully explained to him, and then released at Dr. 
Jameson’s request. 

At midnight (New Year’s Eve), while the advanced scouts were 
crossing a rocky wooded ridge at right angles to and barring the line 
of advance, they were fired on by a party of 40 Boers, who First 
had posted themselves in this position. The scouts, rein- — 
forced by the advanced guard under Inspector Straker, drove Year's 
off their assailants after a short skirmish, during which one Eve. 
Trooper of the M.M. Police was wounded. 

At Van Oudtshoorn’s early on the following morning (Jan. 1st) 
Dr. Jameson received a second letter from the High Commissioner, 
to which he replied in writing. 

At 9.30 a.m. the march was resumed in the usual day formation. 
After advancing two miles the column got clear of the hills and 
emerged into open country. 

About this time Inspector Drury, in command of the rear guard, 
sent word that a force of about 100 Boers was following him about 
one mile in rear. I thereupon reinforced the rear guard, 
hitherto consisting of a troop and one Maxim, by an addi- 
tional half-troop and another Maxim. 

About 5 miles beyond Van Oudtshoorn’s Store the column was 
met by two cyclists bearing letters from several leaders of the 
Johannesburg Reform Committee. These letters ? expressed 
the liveliest approval and delight at our speedy approach, Ie 
and finally contained a renewal of their promise to meet the column 
with a force at Krugersdorp. The messengers also reported that only 
300 armed Boers were in that town. 


This news was communicated to the troops, who received it with 
loud cheers. 

When within two miles of Hind’s Store the column was delayed 
by extensive wire fencing, which ran for one and a half miles on either 
side of the road, and practically constituted a defile. 

While the column was halted and the wire being cut the country 
for some distance on both sides was carefully scouted. 

By this means it was ascertained that there was a considerable 
force of Boers (1) on the left front; (2) in the immediate front 


(retreating hastily on Krugersdorp) ; (3) a third party on the right 
flank. 


10.15 a.m. 


* The letters which have been recently so much discussed before the South African 
Committee of Inquiry.—J. C. W., June 1897. 
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The force which had been following the column from Van 
Oudtshoorn’s continued to hover in the rear. 

Lieut.-Col. White, in command of the advanced guard, sent back 
a request for guns to be pushed forward as a precaution in case of 
an attack from the Boers in front. By the time these guns reached 
the advanced guard the Boers were still retreating some two miles 
off. A few rounds were then fired in their direction. Had Colonel 
White, in the first instance, opened fire with his Maxims on the 
Boers whom he surprised watering their horses close to Hind’s Store, 
considerable loss would have been inflicted. But this was not our 
object, for, with the exception of the small skirmish on the previous 
night, the Boers had not as yet molested the column, whose sole 
aim was to reach Johannesburg, if possible, without fighting. 

At this hour Hind’s Store was reached. 
Here the troops rested for one-and-a-half hours. 

Unfortunately, hardly any provisions for men and horses were 
available. 

An officers’ patrol, consisting of Major Villiers (Royal Horse 
Guards) and Lieutenant Grenfell (1st Life Guards) and six men, 
moved off for the purpose of reconnoitring the left flank of 
the Boer position, while Captain Lindsell, with his permanent 
force of advanced scouts, pushed on, as usual, to reconnoitre the 
approach by the main road. At the same time I forwarded a note 
to the Commandant of the forces in Krugersdorp, to the effect that, 
in the event of my friendly force meeting with opposition on its 
approach, I should be forced to shell the town, and that therefore I 
gave him this warning in order that the women and children might 
be moved out of danger. 

To this note, which was despatched by a Boer who had been 
detained at Van Oudtshoorn’s, I received no reply. 

At Hind’s Store we were informed that the force in our front 
had increased during the forenoon to about 800 men, of whom a 
large number were entrenched on the hillside. 

Four miles beyond Hind’s Store the column following the scouts, 
which met with no opposition, ascended a steep rise of some 400 
feet, and came full in view of the Boer position on the oppo- 
site side of a deep valley traversed by a broad ‘sluit’ or 
muddy watercourse. 

Standing on the plateau or spur, on which our force was forming 
up for action, the view to our front was as follows :— 

Passing through our position from the west ran the Hind’s Store- 
Krugersdorp road, traversing the valley and the Boer position almost 
at right angles to both lines. 

Immediately to the north of this road, at the point where it 
disappeared over the sky-line on the opposite slope, lay the Queen’s 


1.30 p.m. 


3 p.m. 


4.30 p.m. 
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battery, house, and earthworks, completely commanding the valley 
on all sides, and distant 1,900 yards from our standpoint. 

Some 1,000 yards down the valley to the north stood a farm- 
house, surrounded by a dense plantation, which flanked the valley. 

Half way up the opposite slope, and adjacent to the road, stood an 
iron house which commanded the drift where the road crossed the 
above-mentioned watercourse. 

On the south side of the road, and immediately opposite the last- 
named iron house, an extensive rectangular stone-wall enclosure with 
high trees formed an excellent advanced central defensive position. 
Further up the slope, some 500 yards to the south of this enclosure, 
stretched a line of rifle pits, which were again flanked to the south 
by ‘ prospecting’ trenches. On the sky-line numbers of Boers were 
apparent to our front and right front. 

Before reaching the plateau we had observed small parties of 
Boers hurrying towards Krugersdorp, and immediately on reaching 
the high ground the rear guard was attacked by the Boer force which 
had followed the column during the whole morning. 

I therefore had no further hesitation in opening fire on the 
Krugersdorp position. 

The two 7-pounders and the 124-pounder opened on the Boer 
line, making good practice, under Captain Kincaid-Smith 
and Captain Gosling, at 1,900 yards. 

This fire was kept up until 5 pm. The Boers made practically 
no reply, but lay quiet in the trenches and battery. 

Scouts having reported that most of the trenches were 
evacuated, the first line, consisting of the advance guard (a troop of 
100 men) under Col. White, advanced. Two Maxims accompanied 
this force ; a strong troop with a Maxim formed the right and left 
supports on either flank. 

Lieut.-Col. Grey, with one troop B.B.P. and one Maxim, had been 
previously detailed to move round and attack the Boers’ left. 

The remaining two troops, with three Maxims, formed the reserve 
and rear guard. 

The first line advance continued unopposed to within 200 yards 
of the watercourse, when it was checked by an exceedingly heavy 
cross-fire from all points of the defence. 

Col. White then pushed his skirmishers forward into and beyond 
the watercourse. 

The left support, under Inspector Dykes, then advanced to pro- 
long the first line to the left, but, diverging too much to his left, this 
officer experienced a very hot flanking fire from the farmhouse and 
plantation, and was driven back with some loss. 

Col. Grey meanwhile had pushed round on the extreme right 
and come into action. 


4.30 p.m. 


5 p.m. 
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About this time Major Villiers’ patrol returned, and reported that 
the country to our right was open, and that we could easily 
move round in that direction. 
It was now evident that the Boers were in great force, and intended 
holding their position. 
Without the arrival of the Johannesburg force in rear of the 
Boers—an event which I had been momentarily expecting—I did 
not feel justified in pushing a general attack, which would have 
certainly entailed heavy losses on my small force. 

I accordingly left Inspector Drury with one troop and one Maxim 
to keep in check the Boers who were now lining the edge of the 
plateau to our left, and placed Colonel Grey with two troops B.B.P., 
one 124-pounder, and one Maxim, to cover our left fiank and continue 
firing on the battery and trenches south of the road. 

I then made a general flank movement to the right with the 
remaining troops. 

Colonel Grey succeeded in shelling the Boers out of 
their advanced position during the next half-hour, and blew up the 
battery house. 

Under this cover the column moved off as far as the first houses 


5.30 p.m. 















































6.15 p.m. 




















Flank of the Randfontein group of mines, the Boers making no 
move- attempt to intercept the movement. 
ment, 








Night was now fast approaching, and still there were 
no signs of the promised help from Johannesburg. I determined, 
therefore, to push on with all speed in the direction of that town, 
trusting, in the darkness, to slip through any intervening opposition. 

Two guides were obtained, the column formed in the prescribed 
night order of march, and we started off along a road leading direct 
to Johannesburg. 

At this moment heavy rifle and Maxim fire was suddenly heard 
from the direction of Krugersdorp, which lay one and a half miles to 
the left rear. 

We at once concluded that this could only be the arrival of the 
long-awaited reinforcements, for we knew that Johannesburg had 
Maxims, and that the Staats-Artillerie were not expected to arrive 
until the following morning. 

To leave our supposed friends in the lurch was out of the question. 
I determined at once to move to their support. 

Leaving the carts, escorted by one troop, on the road, I advanced 
rapidly across the plateau towards Krugersdorp in the direction of 
the firing. 

After advancing thus for nearly a mile the firing ceased, and we 
perceived the Boers moving in great force to meet the column ; 


the flankers on the right reported another force threatening that 
flank. 
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Fearing that an attempt would be made to cut us off from the 
ammunition carts, I ordered a retreat on them. 

It was now clear that the firing, whatever might have been the 
cause thereof, was not occasioned by the arrival of any force from 
Johannesburg. 

Precious moments had been lost in the attempt to stand by our 
friends at all costs, under the mistaken supposition that they could 
not fail to carry out their repeated promises, renewed to us by letter 
so lately as 11 a.m. this same day. It was now very nearly dark. 
In the dusk the Boers could be seen closing in on three sides, viz. 
north, east, and south. The road to Johannesburg appeared com- 
pletely barred, and the last opportunity of slipping through, which 
had presented itself an hour ago when the renewed firing was heard, 
was gone not to return. 

Nothing remained but to bivouac in the best position Bivouac, 
available. oom. bat. 

But for the unfortunate circumstance of the firing, which we 
afterwards heard was due to the exultation of the Boers at the arrival 
of large reinforcements from Potchefstroom, the column would have 
been by this time (7 p.m.) at least four or five miles further on the 
road to Johannesburg, with an excellent chance of reaching that 
town without further opposition. 

I moved the column to the edge of a wide vley to the right of 
the road, and formed the horses in quarter-column under cover of 
the slope; the carts were formed up in rear and on both flanks; five 
Maxims were placed along the front, so as to sweep the: plateau. 

The other three Maxims and the heavy guns were posted on the 
rear and flank faces. 

The men were then directed to lie down between the guns and 
on the sides; sentries and cossack posts were posted on each face. 

Meantime the Boers had occupied the numerous prospecting 
trenches and cuttings on the plateau, at distances from 400 to 800 
yards. 

At 9 p.m. a heavy fire was opened on the bivouac, and a storm 
of bullets swept over and around us, apparently directed : 
from all sides except the south-west. : 

The troops were protected by their position on the slope below 
the level of the plateau, so that the total loss from this fire, which 
lasted about twenty minutes, was very inconsiderable. 

The men behaved with admirable coolness, and were as cheery 
as possible, although very tired and hungry and without water. 

We were then left unmolested for two or three hours. 

About midnight another shower of bullets was poured into the 
camp, but the firing was not kept up for long. 

Somewhat later a Maxim gun opened on the bivouac, 
but failed to get our range. 


Midnight. 
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At 3.30 a.m. patrols were pushed out on all sides, while the force 
Thursday, as silently and rapidly as possible was got ready to move 
Jan. 2nd. og 

At 4 a.m. a heavy fire was opened by the Boers on the column, 
and the patrols driven in from the north and east sides. 

Under the direction of Major R. White (assisted by Lieut. Jesser- 
Coope) the column was formed under cover of the slope. 

Soon after this the patrols which had been sent out to the south 
returned, and reported that the ground was clear of the Boers in that 
direction. 

The growing light enabled us to ascertain that the Boers in force 
were occupying pits to our left and lining the railway embankment 
for a distance of one and a half miles right across the direct road to 
Johannesburg. 

I covered the movements of the main body with the B.B.P. and 
two Maxims under Colonel Grey along the original left front of the 
bivouac, and two troops M.M.P. under Major R. White on the right 
front. 

During all this time the firing was excessively heavy ; however, 
the main body was partially sheltered by the slope. 

Colonel White then led the advance for a mile across the vley 
without casualty, but on reaching the opposite rise near the Oceanic 
Mine was subjected to a very heavy long-range fire. Colonel White 
hereupon very judiciously threw out one troop to the left to cover 
the further advance of the main body. 

This was somewhat delayed, after crossing the rise, by the dis- 
. appearance of our volunteer guides of the previous night. 
o Some little time elapsed before another guide could 
‘be obtained. 

In the meantime Lieut.-Colonel Grey withdrew his force and the 
covering Maxims out of action under the protection of the M.M.P. 
covering troops, and rejoined the main body. 

At this juncture Colonel Grey was shot in the foot, but most 
gallantly insisted on carrying on his duties until the close of the 
action. 

Sub-Inspector Cazalet was also wounded here, but continued in 
action until he was shot again in the chest at Doornkop. 

While crossing the ridge the column was subjected to a very 
heavy fire, and several men and horses were lost here. 

I detailed a rear guard of one troop and two Maxims, under Major 
R. White, to cover our rear and left flank, and moved the remainder 
of the troops in the ordinary day formation as rapidly forward as 
possible. 

In this formation a running rear and flank guard fight was kept 
up for ten miles. Wherever the features of the ground admitted a 
stand was made by various small detachments of the rear and flank 
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guard. In this manner the Boers were successfully kept a distance 
of 500 yards and repulsed in all their efforts to reach the rear and 
flank of the main body. 

In passing through the various mines and the village of Rand- 
fontein we met with hearty expressions of goodwill from the mining 
population, who professed a desire to help if only they had arms. 

Ten miles from the start I received intelligence from Colonel 
Grey at the head of the column that Doornkop, a hill near 
the Speitfontein Mine, was held by 400 Boers, directly 
barring our line of advance. 

I repaired immediately to the front, Colonel White remaining with 
the rear guard. 

On arriving at the head of the column I found the guns shelling 
a ridge which our guide stated was Doornkop. 

The excellent dispositions for the attack made by Colonel Grey 
were then carried out. 

The B.B.P. under Major Coventry, who, I regret to say, was 
severely wounded and lost several of his men, attacked and cleared 
the ridge in most gallant style, and pushed on beyond it. 

About this time Inspector Barry received the wound which we 
have learnt with grief has subsequently proved fatal. 

Chief Inspector Bodle at the same time, with two troops M.M.P., 
charged and drove off the field a large force of Boers threatening our 
left flank. 

The guide had informed us that the road to the right of the hill 
was impossible, and that there was open and easy country to the 
left. 

This information was misleading. I afterwards ascertained that, 
without storming the Boer position, there was no road open to 
Johannesburg, except by a wide détour of many miles to the right. 

At this moment Dr. Jameson received a letter from the High 
Commissioner again ordering us to desist in our advance. Dr. Jameson 
informed me at the same time of the most disheartening 
news, viz., that he had received a message stating that 
Johannesburg would not or could not come to our assistance, and that 
we must fight our way through unaided. 

Thinking that the first ridge now in our hands was Doornkop, we 
again pushed rapidly on, only to find that in rear of the ridge another 
steep and stony kopje, some 400 feet in height, was held by hundreds 
of Boers completely covered from our fire. 

This kopje effectually flanked the road over which the column 
must advance at a distance of 400 yards. Scouting showed that there 
was no way of getting round this hill. 

Surrounded on all sides by Boers, men and horses wearied out, 
outnumbered by at least six to one, our friends having failed to keep 
their promises to meet us, and my force reduced numerically by one- 

Vor. XLII—No, 245 Cc 


8 a.m, 


8.30 a.m, 
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fourth,’ I no longer considered that I was justified in sacrificing any 
more of the lives of the men under me. 

As previously explained, our object in coming had been to render 
assistance, without bloodshed if possible, to the inhabitants of 
Johannesburg. 

This object would in no way be furthered by a hopeless attempt 
to cut our way through overwhelming numbers, an attempt, more- 
over, which must, without any doubt, have entailed heavy and useless 
slaughter. 

With Dr. Jameson’s permission I therefore sent word to the 
Commandant that we would surrender provided he would 
give a guarantee of safe conduct out of the country to every 
member of the force. 

To this Commandant Cronge replied by a guarantee of the lives 
of all, provided that we would lay down our arms and pay all 
expenses. 

In spite of this written guarantee of the lives of all, Commandant 
Malan subsequently repudiated the guarantee in so far as to say the 
he would not answer for the lives. of the leaders; but this was not 
until our arms had been given up, and the force was at the mercy of 
the Boers. 

I attribute our failure to reach Johannesburg in a great measure 
to loss of time from the following causes :— 

(1) The delay occasioned by the demonstration in front of Krugers- 
dorp, which had been assigned as the place of junction with the 
Johannesburg force. 

(2) The non-arrival of that force at Krugersdorp, or of the guides 
to the Krugersdorp-Johannesburg section of the road, as previously 
promised by Johannesburg. 

(3) The delay consequent on moving to the firing of the supposed 
Johannesburg column just before dark on Wednesday evening. 

I cannot close this narrative without testifying to the very great 
gallantry and endurance of all officers, N.C. officers, and troopers 
under my command in the field and on the march under most trying 
circumstances. 


9.15 a.m. 


COMPOSITION OF FORCE. 


Tt.-Col. Sir John Willoughby, Roy. Horse Guards, Commanding. 

Major Honble. Robert White, Roy. Welsh Fus., Senior Staff 
Officer. 

Major C. Hyde Villiers, Roy. Horse Guards, Staff Officer. 

Capt. Kincaid Smith, Roy. Artillery, Artillery Staff Officer. 


3 93 killed ; 45 wounded ; 8 missing (and probably killed) ; 15 prisoners ; alout 
30 sick and unjit for duty. otal about 121.-—J, C. W., June 1897, 
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Capt. Kennedy, B.S.A. C.’s Service, Quarter-Master. 

Capt. E. Holden, Derbyshire Yeomanry, Asst. Quarter-Master. 
Surgeon Capt. Farmer, B.S.A. Co. Medical 
Surgeon Capt. Seaton Hamilton, late Ist Life Guards} Officers. 
Lt. Grenfell, 1st Life Guards, Remount Officer. 

Lt. Jesser Coope, B.S.A. Co., Transport Officer. 

Capt. Lindsell, late Roy. Scot. Fusiliers, in charge Scouts. 
Maj. J. B. Stracey, Scots Guards 

Maj. Heany, B.S.A. Co. Officers temporarily 
Capt. Foley attached to Staff. 
Lt. Harry R. Holden, late Grenr. Guards 


Officers of Mashonaland Mounted Police. 


Lt.-Col. Hon. H. F. White, Grenadier Guards, Commanding. 

Inspector Bodle (late 6th Dragoons), 2nd in Command. 

Inspector Straker, Commanding A troop. 

Inspector Dykes, Commanding B troop. 

Inspector Barry, Commanding C troop. 

Inspector Drury, Commanding D troop. 

Sub-Insprs. Scott and Cashel, A troop. 

Sub-Insprs. Tomlinson and Chawner, B troop. 

Sub-Insprs. Cazalet and Williams, C troop. 

Sub-Insprs. Murray and Constable, D troop. 

Arty. Troop—Inspector Bowden and Sub.-Inspr. Spain. Regtl.- 
Serg.: Maj. Abbott. 


Bechuanaland Border Police. 


Lt.-Col. Raleigh Grey, 6th Dragoons, Commanding. 
Major Hon. Charles Coventry, 2nd in Command. 
Capt. Gosling, commanding G troop. 

Sub-Lts. Hoare and Wood, commanding G troop. 
Capt. Munroe, commanding K troop. 

Sub-Lt. McQueen, commanding K troop. 

Med. Officer Surgeon Garraway. 

Veterinary Surgeon Lakie. 


Pitsani Column. 


M. M. Police Officers and Men . ; , . 873 

Staff . ; / ; . : ‘ ; — 

Colony Boys (leading horses, Ke.) . : : . 65 

Horses . ; . e : ; 5 : . 480 

Mules . ‘ ° . ° ; ° . . 128 

One 124-pounder, 6 Maxim:, 6 feotch Carts, 1 Cape 
Cart, 2 Grain Waggons. 


c2 
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Mafeking Column. 
B. B. Police, Officers and Men . ; , .§ 
Staff ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Drivers and Leaders ; . ; i : ae 
Horses . : F , ‘ é ‘ ‘ . 160 


Mules. : ‘ ‘ : : : ‘ . 30 
Two 7-pounders, 2 Maxis, 2 Scotch Carts, 2 Cape Carts. 


Totals. 

Officers and Men . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 494 
Staf ; : ; ; 4 ‘ ; ‘ , 14 
Drivers, Leaders, &c. ; : ; ; ; : 75 
Horses. / ; ‘ : ‘ ; , . 640 
Mules. ‘ ; , ; ‘ ; ‘ . 158 
M. H. Maxims ; ‘ ; , : : ‘ 8 
124-pounder . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . ‘ . 1 
7-pounder ‘ . . ; ‘ ; ; ‘ 2 
Scotch carts 

Cape carts 


Ammunition. 


Lec-Met. Rifle. 
Rounds, 


Carried hy men and natives . : . . 50,000 
in Scotch carts and Cape do. : . 64,000 


Total : ; . 104,000 
Maxim. 
On the guns ; é é ‘ ‘ . 17,000 
In carts s ; : ; ; : . 28,000 
Total . . . 45,000 
12}-pounder. 
On limber 
On one Scotch cart 


Total 
7-pounder. 
On limbers . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 70 
In Scotch earts ‘ A ‘ 172 


Total ‘ ; ; 242 


The rifle ammunition used was that supplied by the Maxim firm 
for their guns, and also pellet powder. 


The powder used with the 12}-pounder was that known as 
‘ ballistite.’ 


Socket signals and limelights were carried but not used. 
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Equipment carried. 


On the person. On saddle. 
(a) Rifle (10 rounds). (a) Nosebag (5 Ib. grain). 
(6) Bandolier (60 rounds). (b) Cloak on wallet. 
(c) Havresack (half-day’s (c) Rifle bucket. 
ration). (2) Patrol tin (with grocery 
(d) Water bottle filled. ration), 
(ec) Leather axe-holder (every 
fourth man). 
Near-side wallet, 30 rounds and half-day’s rations. 
Off-side wallet, 20 rounds, tin dubbin, holdall, and towel. 
Average weight carried by horse=16 stone. 
,, scotch carts =1,600 lb. 


” ”? 3? 


Joun C. WILLOUGHBY. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


BRAIN STRUCTURE—THE APPROACH OF THE ‘BLACK DEATH’— 
SNAKE-BITE 


I 


Nor further than thirty or forty years ago it was very generally 
maintained and taught that the psychical activity of mind on the 
one side, and the chemical or physical changes which take place in 
the brain and the nerves on the other side, belong to two quite dis- 
tinct domains, separated by a wide gap which can by no means be 
bridged over. Our sensations, our emotions, our thoughts, it was 
said, and the material changes which may go on in the nervous 
system, are not only two distinct sets of facts—they are two quite 
separate worlds, ‘ separate in existence.’ Consequently, if physiolo- 
gists should ever succeed in tracing each electrical current and 
each chemical change produced in the brain and the nerves whilst 
a sensation is awakened and thoughts besiege our mind, they 
nevertheless would add absolutely nothing to our knowledge of 
sensations and thoughts ; still less to their interpretation. Facts of 
psychology can not be explained by facts of physics or chemistry. 

Current ideas, however, are rapidly changing upon this point. 
It lies beyond contest that from a mass of psycho-physiological 
investigations which have been made within the last thirty years, 
something new has continually been learned about man’s psychical life 
—something that could not be learned from mere psychological self- 
observation. And gradually, even the strictest psychologists have 
grown accustomed to the idea that in the researches of physiologists 
they will find, to say the least, a most precious aid for their own 
investigations. One group of such researches—into the gradual evolu- 
tion of senses in the animal world—was analysed last year in this 
Review ;' and the new light that was thrown by these researches 
upon the complicated nature of our own sensations, as well as upon 
the evolution of what we describe as the conscious state of mind, was 
indicated. Now we have to analyse another group: of epoch-making 
discoveries relative to the finer structure of the nerve-system, and to 
see what may be learned from them about a still higher sphere of 
mental activity, namely, the associations of ideas and the mechanism 
of thought. 


» Nineteenth Century, August 1896. 
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The ambition of modern physiologists will be best understood 
from some such illustration as the following. Suppose a flash of 
lightning strikes our eyes, and we see a thunderbolt striking a tree 
in our neighbourhood. Immediately, and quite unconsciously, we 
may stop in our walk, turn pale, or lift our hand as if to protect our 
eyes. Next we may make some quite conscious movement—run, 
let us say, towards the tree to ascertain whether a child which we 
saw a moment before in that direction has not been struck by the 
thunderbolt. Or the reminiscence of a friend who has had a narrow 
escape in a similar circumstance may be awakened all of a sudden. 
Or we may set thinking about the rain which is coming, and is much 
wanted for the crops, or about electricity and the cause of lightning, 
or about the beauty of the suddenly illuminated landscape, and so on. 
Now, our sensations in this case, and our subsequent emotions, 
conscious actions, and thoughts may, of course, be described and 
studied by the psychologist ; in fact nearly all the domain of psycho- 
logy can be strolled over in this simple case. But then the physio- 
logist steps in. He wants to know, in his turn, what changes, 
chemical or physical, took place in the retina of our eye as it was 
struck by light; what nerves were irritated next, and to what parts 
of the brain and the spinal cord the nerve-current was transmitted ; 
in which way these or those muscles of the arm, or such blood-vessels 
of the face, were contracted ; what took place in the cells of the brain, 
and in which way the conscious run towards the tree was originated ; 
by what mechanism the old, dormant reminiscences of a friend, or 
the familiar associations of lightning with rain, with electricity, or 
with the beauty of a landscape, were awakened; in which spots of 
the brain were these associations stored, and how was it that once more 
they came to consciousness ? 

The problem is immense, and is imbued with the deepest 
interest. It matters little what are one’s particular views upon 
‘matter’ and ‘mind.’ Once it is admitted that for each sensa- 
tion, emotion, or thought there is an equivalent process which goes 
on in the brain and the nerves—and that much is now admitted 
on all sides—both processes must be known in full. They may be 
described as simply ‘ parallel,’ but ‘separate in existence,’ and not in 
the least interdependent—that would be the dualist’s view; or they 
may be considered, by the monist, as the two aspects, inner and 
outer, of the very same process; or the psychical process may be 
considered as a result of what took place in the brain and the nerves 
—such would be the materialist’s view ; but all three—the dualist, 
the monist, and the materialist—are equally interested in knowing 
both processes in all their details. This is, in fact, what science 
aims at at the present time. 

The task is, however, beset with almost incredible difficulties, 
and one of the chief among them was for a very long time the 
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impossibility of making out the finer structure of nerve-tissues. In 
all sciences dealing with life it has been lately found out that a grosso 
modo study of the organs is utterly insufficient ; that in order to 
understand nutrition and growth, reproduction and heredity—life in 
a word—attention must be turned to the wonderful phenomena 
which go on in the tiny microscopical cells.2_ The same became 
necessary in psycho-physiology : the tiny nerve-cells, each of which 
leads its own life, while all are thoroughly connected together, had 
to be studied. Not further back than ten years ago that study met 
with almost insuperable obstacles. The nerve-cells were found to 
be surrounded with such an inextricable tissue of finest nerve-fibres 
that it seemed almost hopeless to disentangle the tissue. Imagine 
a thick felt, which is composed not of thick hair, but of millions of 
finest microscopical fibres ramifying in all directions, and try to 
follow in it each separate fibre! Various roundabout methods were: 
tried,’ and the most astounding was that certain anatomists (especially 
His) succeeded to some extent in disentangling that network, at least 
for the white bundles of nerves. But the grey substance of the 
brain and the spinal cord defied all their efforts. 

Then came, in 1885, the welcome news that the Italian professor, 
Golgi, had discovered a new method of staining microscopical prepara- 
tions, which enabled him to trace separate nerve-fibres in the grey 
tissue as well.‘ The method soon was tested, slightly improved upon, 
and in the hands of such anatomists as His, Lenhossék, van 
Gehuchten, Retzius, Sala, and especially the Spanish anatomist, 8. 
Ramén y Cajal, and the veteran histologist Kélliker, it soon yielded 
quite unexpected results. In less than ten years the felt was disen- 
tangled ; and the intimate structure of the brain and the spinal cord 
—their grey and white substances alike—the nerve-ganglia, and the 
nerve-system altogether, appeared under a quite new aspect. 

It is firmly established now that the different parts of the nerve- 
system consist of millions of microscopical nerve-units, which are all 
built upon the same fundamental plan. The name of newrons has 

? Some idea about the cell and its life was given in this Review in two previous 
articles (‘ Recent Science,’ May and December 1892). 

* Artificial decay of some fibre being produced, it was next traced in the bundles. 
of nerve-fibres. The embryological development of separate nerve-cells was also 
studied with success for that purpose, chiefly by His. 

‘ When an animal or vegetable tissue has to be examined under the microscope, 
an extremely thin, transparent section of it must be obtained. This is easily done 
now, after previous hardening, with the aid of modern instruments. Advantage is 
next taken of the fact that if the tissue be plunged into some stains, different parts 
of it stain more readily than the others. By using various stains, blood-vessels, 
various fibres, or the microbes which may be contained in the tissue, are made to- 
appear quite distinctly under the microscope. Golgi found out that if a piece of 
nerve-tissue be hardened in a solution of bichromate of potassium, and be plunged 
next for twenty-four hours into silver nitrate, a precipitation of opaque red silver 
chromate is formed in a small number of cells only, and that consequently the finest 
ramifications of the nerve-fibres of these few cells appear very distinctly. 
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been proposed for these units, and is now pretty generally accepted. 
Like all other cells, the nerve-cells consist of protoplasm, and have 
a nucleus and:a still smaller nucleolus; while they vary, of course, 
very much in size, and their shape may be round or stellar, or roughly 
triangular. A typical nerve-cell differs, however, from all other cells 
in that it has, as a rule, two sorts of outgrowths. Onthe one side it 
gives origin to short ramifications of naked grey protoplasm, which may 
be covered with protoplasm granules or send out short side branches, so 
that they resemble a microscopic moss ; these ramifications have re- 
ceived the name of dendrons. From the other side of the cell issues a 
nerve-fibre—oneormore. As arulethe fibre is longerthan the dendrons: 
it may attain any length, from a mere fraction"of one-tenth of an inch 
to two or three feet. Its ramifications are also much longer, and it 
essentially differs from the dendrons in being smooth and consisting, 
as a rule, of a thin thread of grey nerve-matter enclosed in a thin 
sheath of yellow, greasy, protective matter. The fibres end in a 
great number of thin tree-like, unsheathed ramifications. It has been 
remarked, moreover, that wherever the functions of the nerve-cells are 
well determined, the naked moss-like dendrons convey outside irrita- 
tions towards the cell; while the sheathed nerve-fibres convey the 
nerve-current from the cell—to the muscles, to the tissues, or to 
other nerve-cells. 

A nerve-cell, with moss-like ramifications of naked protoplasm 


(dendrons) on the one side, and with one or more sheathed nerve-fibres 


issuing from it on the other side—such is, then, the typical newron.® 


This is the fundamental unit out of which the nerve-system is built 
up. Ina frog it will have but few and short ramifications on both 
sides ; but in a lizard, in a rat, and the more so in man, the number 
of ramifications will be very great. Again, in the embryo of a 
mammalian the embryonal nerve-cell (newroblast) will be simply an 
oval sac provided with but one thread-like appendage; but as the 
animal grows, two sorts of appendages appear, and they ramify more 
and more, in proportion as full mental development is attained. 
And, what is still more striking, whether we take those big cells in 
the grey cortex of the brain which are the organs of the highest 
psychical faculties (the so-called ‘ psychical cells ’ ), or any other nerve- 
cells, they maintain the same essential features. The differences are 
in the number of their ramifications, and in their connections with 

* If the comparison were not so rough, a neuron could almost be compared (to 
give an idea of its shape without a drawing) to a microscopical radish, of which the 
body would correspond to the cell, the leaves to the dendrons, and the root and root- 
lets to the nerve-fibres, As has been remarked by Professor Schiifer (Nature, 
13th of August, 1896), the name of neuron is not etymologically correct, and ought 
to be applied to the nerve-fibre alone. In this case one would say that the nerve-cell, 
or the nerve-unit, consists of a cell-body (we call it nerve-cell), with dendrons on the 
one side and a neuron (we say a nerve-fibre) issuing on the other side. This nomen- 


clature has been followed with full success by Mr. Donaldson (The Growth of the 
Brain). 
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other neurons. The infinite variety of man’s psychical life, his 
sensations, his emotions, his conscious and unconscious movements, 
and his thoughts have thus no other arena for their development but 
these nerve-cells, with their protoplasmic outgrowths, and their nerve- 
fibres. An inexhaustible variety of psychical acts is achieved, not 
through a corresponding variety of elements, but through the 
countless multitude of connections which can be established between 
these millions of cells. When the flash of lightning makes us move 
our hand or run, laugh, or cry, and think of this or that subject, 
these manifold results are obtained in accordance with the various con- 
nections that are established between the ramifications of thousands 
of cells. Neurons of the brain and the spinal cord transmit nerve- 
impulses to each other, and nerve-currents are sent through other 
neurons to the arms and legs, to different muscles of the face, to the 
heart, to the blood-vessels, and to different other cells of the brain 
itself. And out of this multitude of connections a very small part 
only will reach our consciousness—what we call our ‘I ’—while the 
immense number will be simply automatic and lie beyond any control. 

The linkage of the neurons deserves special attention. In the 
simplest case a neuron may receive irritations through its dendrons, 
and transmit them through its nerve-fibre to a muscle, which conse- 
quently contracts. More often, however, the ramified ends of the 
nerve-fibre do not yet reach a muscle; they spread amidst and 
around the dendrons of another neuron, and the nerve-current has 
to pass through a second neuron before it reaches the muscle. 
Again, the nerve-fibre of the second neuron often divides into two 
branches which run in opposite directions: one of them goes, for 
instance, up the spinal cord, reaches the brain, and there envelops 
with its twigs the dendrons of a psychical cell; while the other 
branch goes down the spinal cord and reaches another neuron, out of 
which a fibre runs towards a muscle or to some other neuron 
connected with some other part of the body. 

The countless combinations which may arise in this way and the 
complexity of results can easily be imagined. The three chief parts 
of the central nerve-system of man—the brain, the spinal cord, and the 
nerve-ganglia—are thus closely connected together. Nay, within 
the brain itself countless fibres connect its different parts and regions ; 

® It may as wel! be remembered here that our central nerve-system consists of three 
chief parts: the brain (or rather the encephalon), the spinal cord, and the so-called 
vaso-motor system (rows of nerve-ganglia, which run parallel to the spinal cord). 
Bundles of nerves issue from each of these three main parts towards all organs of 
senses and all parts of the body. The encephalon, or brain, consists in its turn of 
two hemispheres which make the brain proper (cerebrum), the small or hind-brain 
(cerebellum), the mid-brain, the bridge and the bulb (or after-brain), which con- 
nects the encephalon with the spinal cord. Each hemisphere consists, again, of 
white matter (chiefly nerve-fibres), completely covered by a cortex of grey matter 


(chiefly cells). Specks of grey matter exist also in other parts of the brain, and the 
spinal cord consists of two columns of grey matter, surrounded by white matter. 
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while thousands of nerves connect the organs of senses, as well as 
all muscles and all the inner organs, and even each hair of the skin, 
with some part of the central system. Surely it is by no means an 
easy task to find out the paths of the nerve-currents within that 
amazingly complicated network. But they have been followed, and 
are now known to a great extent. 

An illustration will perhaps better represent the complexity of 
these connections, and show their characters. Suppose the skin of 
the right hand is irritated by, let us say,a burn. The end-ramifications 
of some nerve-fibre, which exist in every portion of the skin, at once 
transmit the irritation inwards, to a ganglion cell, located near the 
spinal cord.’ From it a nerve-impulse is sent along another nerve- 
fibre, which enters, let us say, the spinal cord, and there envelops 
with its end-branches the dendrons of some neuron. The central 
nerve-system has thus been rendered aware of the irritation of the 
skin, and in some way or another it will respond to it. The nerve- 
current, after having reached the cell of that spinal cord neuron, 
immediately issues from it along a nerve-fibre ; and if that fibre runs 
towards a striated muscle of, let us say, the other hand, our left hand 
may touch or scratch the burned spot without our ‘I’ being aware of 
that action: it is a simple reflex action. But the nerve-fibre of that 
same cell may divide into two main branches, and while one of them 
runs to the muscle of the left hand, the other branch runs up the spinal 
cord and reaches (either directly or through an intermediate neuron) 
one of the big pyramidal cells of the grey cortex of the brain. The 
ramifications of this branch envelop the dendrons of the brain cell and 
transmit the impulse to it. Then our ‘1’ becomes conscious of the 
sensation in the right hand, and we may—quite consciously this time 
—examine the burn. However, the pyramidal cell in the grey cortex is 
connected, through its dendrons and fibres, with many other cells of 
the brain, and all these cells are also started into activity. But the 
big pyramidal cells, in some way unknown, are the recipients and 
keepers of formerly received impressions ; and as they are stimulated, 
associations of previously impressed images—that is, thoughts—are 
generated. A familiar association between a burn and oil may thus 
be awakened, and we put some oil on the burn. At the same time 
the nerve-impulse was also transmitted to that row of ganglia (the 
so-called vaso-motor system) which is connected with the heart, 
the intestines, and all other inner organs, as also with the blood- 
vessels, the glands, and the roots of the hair. And if the burn was 
severe, and very painful, the activity of the heart may resent it, as 
also the blood-vessels : we may turn pale, shed tears, and so on.* 


7 There exists still some confusion about these cells; but I take the simplest 
case. 

* For this part of the nerve-system see Kdlliker’s admirable address, delivered 
before the sixty-sixth Congress of German Naturalists and Physicians, held in Vienna 
in f£eptember 1894. 
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Now, if we analyse this illustration (which only represents one out 
of scores of possible results of an outward irritation), we see that 
various hypotheses may be made for explaining how an undoubtedly 
physical nerve-impulse (the burn) could be transformed into com- 
plicated psychical processes, each of which also ended in physical facts 
(contraction of muscles, tears, and soon). The dualist, the monist, 
and the materialist will each defend his own hypothesis. But the 
paths which the nerve-impulse follows, and the activity which it starts 
in a number of cells of the brain, the spinal cord and the ganglia are 
hypotheses no more. They are facts which have been ascertained by 
scores of direct observations. The electrical effects of the nerve-im- 
pulse, as it is transmitted along such and such nerves, have been 
measured ; its transmission from this or that cell of the cord to these 
or those cells of the brain has been tracked step by step ; nay, as will 
presently be mentioned, the activity of the stimulated nerve-cells in 
the brain and elsewhere has actually been observed, and the effects 
of fatigue in nerve-cells have been studied in detail. And when the 
anatomist maintains that an irritation of the skin will be transmitted 
in this way, and not in another, to such cells in such cases, and start 
into activity such cells of the brain, this is speculation nolonger. It 
is a fact of natural science, firmly established, and verified in different 
ways by a mass of mutually controlled observations.° 


Il 


The consequences of these remarkable researches and discoveries 
are evidently numerous and important. 

Each neuron is, then, a separate unit, and can be compared to an 
amceba-like organism, possessed of its own life, its own irritability, and 
its own capacity to receive irritations from without and to answer them. 
And, starting with looseaggregations of nerve-units of the simplest type 


® 8. Ramon y Cajal, Les nouvelles idées sur la structure du systime nerveux, trans- 
lated with additions from the Spanish (Paris 1895), where a full bibliography, con- 
taining the works of Golgi, His, Lenhossék, van Gehuchten, &c., is given, and his 
Croonian lecture before the Royal Society (Transactions and Nature, 15th of March, 
1894, vol. lix., p. 465); Kd6lliker’s Handbuch der Gewebelehre des Menschen, 6th 
edition, 1893-96; and Michael Foster’s Textbook of Physiology, vols. iii. and iv., may 
be taken as the safest guides. Also the two excellent American reviews, Jowrnal of 
Psychology and Psychological Review, and the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Mind and Brain, published in this country. Déjérine’s big work, Le Cerveau (Paris, 
1895), is a treasury of splendid drawings from the microscopic preparations. Of a 
mass of works, Lenhossék’s Der feinere Bau des Nervensystems, Wien, 1895, and S. 
Exner’s Entwurf einer physiologischen Erklirung der psychischen Erscheinungen, 
Wien, 1895, deserve a special mention. 8. Ramén y Cajal’s new work, Beitrage zum 
Studium der Medulla oblongata &c., is only known to the present writer from abstracts. 
For the general reader, the two volumes, 1895 and 1896, of L’ Année pyschologique, 
edited by Binet and Beaunis (general reviews by Forel and Azoulay), can especially 
be recommended, as also H. H, Donaldson’s The Growth of the Brain, London, 1895, 
and Dr. Waller’s article in Scienée Progress, May 1896. 
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—such as are found in both the lowest animals and the embryos of the 
highest ones—it became possible to trace step by step the evolution 
of the nerve-system in the animal series, and the parallel evolution 
of psychical faculties—not yet in all details, but in all its essential 
features. 

At a very lew grade, in very low animals, the neurons are already 
found grouped into nerve-ganglia, and there they already become 
connected together and associated. Consequently, a very vague sort 
of consciousness, derived from irritations transmitted to a group of 
associated nerve-cells, already makes it appearance. Then, going a 
step further, to the lower articulate animals, such as worms, which 
consist of separate segments, a succession of nerve-ganglia is found 
—one pair in each segment; and as that series of articulates is 
ascended higher and higher, nerve-fibres are discovered, which issue 
from separate ganglia, and run lengthways, connecting them together. 
Accordingly, a sort of common consciousness of the whole being, of 
the whole chain of segments, is evolved, and everyone can easily 
ascertain it himself by observing the behaviour of these animals. At 
the same time, in the front segment of the animal—its head—the 
vision and the smell organs are specified more or less; nerve-matter 
grows round the inner ends of the nerves of these sense organs, and 
a sort of brain is developed ; while in the high articulates (bees, wasps, 
ants) there is already a real brain, connected by nerve-fibres with all 
other parts of the body. And yet each of the segments of the body 
being possessed of its own ganglia, maintains its own consciousness. 
The body of a beheaded grasshopper continues for a short time to lay 
eggs, and the head of an ant, separated from the trunk during one of 
their battles, remains, as the great explorer of ants, Professor Forel, 
remarks, for a few seconds ‘ capable of distinguishing between an 
inhabitant of its own nest and a stranger, and behaves accordingly’ 
—that is, tries to fight the latter.'° 

It is only in vertebrates that the brain gradually attains a prevailing 
influence over the entire nerve-system, and that such anatomical 
features are discovered in it as correspond to a higher psyc'iical 
activity. Only in birds and mammals, but;not yet in fishes and 
reptiles, the inner ends of the nerves of vision become connected with 
the grey cortex of the brain by a great number of nerve-fibres ; and 
consequently the bird, and still more the mammal, not only sees, but 
understands what it sees, and interprets it in connection with pre- 
viously accumulated experience. Compare in fact the sparrow, 
which at once notices that the small ‘scraps of paper which you throw 
him, instead of grain, are no food, with the hungry snake, which stops 
in the midst of its pursuit of a mouse or a frog, and even glides over 
the latter, simply because the one and the other have stopped running 


” Forel, in a general review of the subject in Binet and Beaunis, Année psycholo- 
gique, ii. p, 25. 
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or jumping. The bird knows what it sees, and associates it with 
what it has seen before, while the snake is nearly devoid of that 
power. It is known, moreover, that in the human infant the 
anatomical connection between the nerves of vision and the grey 
cortex is established during the second month of life, and that that 
moment marks the opening of a quite new departure in psychical life ; 
while, on the other hand, even a full-grown man loses his capacity 
of spelling and reading if these nerve-fibres are destroyed by any 
cause.” 

Altogether, it is only in mammals, and especially in man, that 
the grey cortex of the brain attains a considerable development, and 
that thousands of fibres which do not exist in lower mammals connect 
together the different parts of the cortex itself—and no one doubts 
the superiority of human intelligence. Nay, in the highly 
developed human individuals, these connections or association 
channels attain their highest development, and it is not unreasonable 
to presume that the development of such association pathways, as 
well as a formidable development of the protoplasmic and nerve-fibre 
ramifications of the cerebral neurons, are of a greater importance for 
the development of a higher intelligence than the size or even the 
weight of the brain.'"* However, even in man, what we describe as 
our consciousness is the resultant of a very great number of nerve- 
impulses spreading in a mass of neurons—the greatest portion of 
these impulses never reaching our consciousness. All psychical facts 
which we know from self-observation are thus syntheses, but ex- 
tremely incomplete and often deceptive syntheses, concerning the 
real sequence of processes which are going on in our brain." 

Thousands of nerve-impulses or nerve-waves (newrocymes) flow 
continually through the fibres and cells of our neurons. True that 
the nature of these nerve-currents is still unknown; but it is certain 
that the electrical charge of a nerve-cell varies while it is at work, 
and that chemical changes take place in the protoplasm of the cell. 
The admirable observations of Professor Hodge in America, continued 
and extended by Dr. Mann in this country, show, indeed, that a 
nerve-cell, after it has been at work for some time, whether in brain 
work or in stimulating a muscle for muscular work, is deeply affected. 
The nucleus shrinks together, large vacuoles appear in its protoplasm ; 


1 A number of experiments has been made in that direction by Edinger on snakes, 
and Wurm on birds (qucted by Edinger). 

12 See Professor L. Edinger’s Zwélf Vorlesungen iiber den Bau der nervisen Central- 
organen, 3° Auflage, Leipzig, 1892, and especially his admirable address, delivered in 
1896 before the sixty-eighth Congress of the German Naturalists and Physicians. 

18 Ramon y Cajal’s Nouvelles idées, &c.; and Edinger’s above-mentioned address. 

M4 Yorel, in Année psychologique, 2° année, 1896. 

18 See the exhaustive researches in this direction by Dr. Aug. Waller, summed 
up in his Croonian lecture (Philosophical Transactions, Series B, vol. 188 (1897), pp. 
1-101. 
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and some time of rest—chiefly sleep—is absolutely necessary, in 
order that the cell may return to its previous state. If this condition 
is not fulfilled, an overworked nerve-cell or a group of such cells 
will never recuperate ; overwork without proper rest will make them 
lost for ever, while other neurons close by, which were not overworked, 
will remain unaffected.'® 

The relative independence of the neurons undoubtedly throws 
some new light upon the processes of thought. Our intellectual 
activity consists, as we all know, of ever-changing combinations of 
representations or images which in some way unknown have been 
stored in our memory. When we think, we always draw upon that 
stock. But so many impressions and images have been impressed 
upon the memory in one’s lifetime that, if all these impressions and 
images were awakened each time that we set thinking, we would be 
overpowered by their mass ; our thoughts would become a hopeless 
confusion. In fact everyone knows, more or less, from his own 
experience, such a state of mind when we are unable to think, on 
account of the too great multitude of associations that are awakened 
at the same time. Happily enough, the immense number of images 
stored in our memory remains dormant; and when we begin to 
think about some subject, those facts and images only which we 
have been recently accustomed to associate with the present subject 
of our thoughts are awakened ; and it takes some time before other 
less familiar associations and secondary connected facts, which we 
once knew but had practically ‘ forgotten,’ are recalled to life and 
join the main current of thought. 

Now, it is generally admitted that the big pyramidal cells of the 
brain cortex are the actual seat of memory, each of these cells 
retaining (in some way unknown) some trace of a given representa- 
tion or of a group of images. It is well known, indeed, that the 
destruction, degeneration, or paralysis of separate pyramidal cells 
results in the loss of memory of a given group of facts, or even of 
given words, not of all memory. But as these and similar cells are 
embedded in an inextricable tangle-work of nerve-fibres, which were 
formerly supposed to be permanently connected with each other, it was 
always a stumbling-block for the physiologist when he tried to explain 
why the irritation or the activity of one of these cells does not 
spread to all cells at once, in which case the above-mentioned 
confusion would have been unavoidable. 

The recent discoveries put an end to that difficulty.” S. Ramon 
y Cajal has proved, and his conclusions are now confirmed by a mass 
of researches, that, though the ramifications of two neighbour neurons 

16 Hodge, Journal of Morphology, Boston, 1894; summed up in Donaldson's 
Growth of the Brain. Gustav Mann, Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, October 
1894, vol. ix., summed up in Psychological Reviem, ii. 1895, p. 80. 

17 See the excellent article on this subject by,Dr. Azoulay in Année psychologique, 
2° année, p. 265, based on Cajal’s last works and private correspondence with him. 
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lie in a very close contiguity to each other, there is no permanent 
contact between them. The gap is, perhaps, of one ten-thousandth 
part of an inch, but there is a gap; and unless a temporary contact 
be established the nerve-current cannot pass from one neuron to the 
other. Such temporary contacts undoubtedly are continually esta- 
blished and broken again, and the question is in what way, and owing 
to what cause? But the question itself has arisen so recently that 
here we must enter on the domain of hypotheses. The physiologist 
knows the dead neuron, and sees that there is no contact between its 
ramifications and those of the next neuron ; but how can he observe 
a nerve-cell in the brain while it is in full activity ? And yet, not- 
withstanding, something is already known about this delicate subject, 
and more will surely be known soon. 

The Italian anatomist, Tanzi, established that in the ordinary state 
of things the ramifications of two neighbour neurons do not touch 
each other; but he also discovered that when a nerve-current flows 
along a nerve-fibre it elongates it, and thus the working fibre can 
touch the next neuron. On the other side, Widersheim has studied 
living neurons in the brain of a little crustacean (Leptodora hyalina) 
which has so transparent a body and skin that the cells of its brain 
can be observed while they are in full activity. It appeared that 
they are endowed with a wonderful mobility. Like the little 
amcebas, they change their forms, protrude ramifications and draw 
them in, exactly as the amceba draws in and protrudes its pseudo- 
podia. And the proof that the little brain was working in its own 
crustacean way, whilst Widersheim observed it, was that its cells 
exhibited the same symptoms of fatigue which Dr. Hodge dis- 
covered in the nerve-cells of higher animals; their contents became 
troubled, and the same vacuoles appeared in their protoplasm. Only 
the movements of the brain-cells of the little creature were very 
much slower than they ought to be in the neurons of higher animals. 

Striking as these facts are, they do not yet seem sufficient to explain 
how the temporary contacts are established, and there are several 
hypotheses in the field. Riickert and Lépine prefer the purely 
mechanical explanation. The nerve-current, they say, itself draws 
the nerve-fibre which it passes through, and the contacts are 
established in this way. Another great authority, Mathias Duval, 
who has brilliantly worked out the consequences of the temporary 
contacts between neurons, is inclined to believe that the activity of 
a nerve-fibre results in the secretion of some chemical substances 
which may attract the protoplasmic ramifications of the next neuron ; 
but the hypothesis is contested by no less an authority than Kolliker. 
And finally, S. Ramén y Cajal resorts to a third hypothesis. The 
nerve-cells, he remarks, are embedded amidst a mass of small, star- 
shaped cells, provided with long, feathery ramifications (the newroglia 
cells). Formerly the neuroglia cells were supposed to supply nutritive 
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elements to the nerve-cells, but now that they are better known 
this opinion has to be abandoned, and the Spanish histologist attri- 
butes to them a much higher function : he considers them as isolators 
of the nerve-currents. When the brain is at rest, the neuroglia cells 
have their thin feathery branches widely spread, and thus prevent 
the fine ramifications of two neighbour neurons from touching one 
another. Nerve-currents cannot pass from one neuron to the next. 
But when, under the influence of some impulses, either dependent or 
independent upon will, some neuroglia cells are contracted, their 
feathery fibres are drawn in, and in consequence of mere inter-cerebral! 
pressure the end fibres of one neuron touch the dendrons of the next 
neuron, and the nerve-current is transmitted. Our voluntary and 
our involuntary movements, the associations of ideas, the aberrant 
ideas which sometimes cross the brain, and the words which escape 
involuntarily would be due, under this hypothesis, to the contractions 
of neuroglia cells. The obsession of some reminiscences which we 
cannot get rid of would result from a tetanous contraction of some 
neuroglia cells. The temporary exaltation of thought at certain 
moments, and the difficulty of expression at other moments, could 
be easily explained under the same hypothesis; while the idea of the 
identity of one impression with a previous impression might be due 
to the fact that the two have contracted the same or similarly situated 
neuroglia cells. Ideas of analogy, of difference, and so on, could be 
explained in the same way, while various mental diseases would be 
the result of the paralysis of certain neuroglia cells.'* 

These are, of course, hypotheses only. A quite new chapter of 
the physiology of the brain having been opened, some provisional 
hypotheses were necessary—be it only for the further guidance of 
explorers ; but there has been no time yet to thoroughly test them by 
experiment. It may well be that the neuroglia cells really have the 
functions attributed to them by the great Spanish histologist ; or it 
may appear that the connections between neurons are broken and re- 
established in some simpler, more mechanical way. In one thing, 
however, all authorities agree: the connections between the neurons 
are not permanent. They are broken while we are asleep ; accidental 
connections only being established during sleep—therefore the in- 
coherence of dreams. When we wake up, it takes some time, or it 
requires a stronger irritation of the senses from without—stronger 
sounds, more light, or a stronger shock—before the connection between 
the neurons of the brain and those of the spinal cord is re-established. 
When we set thinking, a number of neurons in the brain-cortex are 
started into activity; the temperature of the brain (as proved by 
Mosso) slightly increases, as also its volume ; and associations of ideas 


28 As to attention, which requires an increased affluence of blood to those cells 
which are at work, Ramén y Cajal explains it through the activity of other neuroglia 
cells which are attached to the capillary blood-vessels (Azoulay, J.c.). 

Vor, XLII—No, 245 D 
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are awakened, in proportion as fresh contacts are established between 
the already active neurons and new ones, which receive nerve impulses 
from the former. Coffee and tea, which are known to stimulate the 
amoeboid movements of protoplasm, therefore aid in establishing such 
new connections and stimulate thought. While, on the other side, a 
strong irritation of the peripheric nerves—a sharp sound, or a sudden 
flash of bright light, or a strong pain in the skin—paralyses the thin 
ramifications of many neurons, and their connections are broken. 
Nay, hypnotical sleep, as well as various forms of local paralysis and 
hysteria, become easy to explain, once it is proved that contacts 
between neurons can be established, or broken, by outward and inward 
stimuli. 

Twenty years ago, a great anatomist (Hyrtl), writing upon the 
structure and the functions of the brain, could but quote the words 
of a seventeenth-century writer: obscwra textura, obscuriores morbi, 
functiones obscurissime. Now, the first and the most important 
step has been made. The pathways of the nerve impulses have been 
traced, the despairingly complicated network is disentangled. And, 
at the same time, a quite new insight into the mechanism of mental 
activity has been won—so promising that there is no exaggeration in 
saying that we stand on the threshold of quite new conceptions of 
the physiological aspects of psychical life. 


Iil 


The plague is at the doors of Europe. Not some sort of plague, 
but the same terrible ‘ black death’ which ravaged Constantinople in 
Justinian’s time, destroyed one fourth part of the population of Europe 
inthe middle ages, and paid terrible visits to different parts of Europe in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. After it had left Egypt in 
1844, it was believed to be extinguished ; but it continued to breed in vari- 
ous inner parts of Asia, and in 1894, coming from the Chinese province 
of Yunnan, it invaded Canton, taking there 60,000 victims in a few 
weeks. Thence it spread to Hong Kong, reached next year the island 
of Hainan and Macao, invaded Formosa in 1896, and in the autumn 
of the same year appeared at Bombay. In the big city of India it 
found all necessary conditions for breeding, unchecked, for several 
months in succession: famine, overcrowding, and the absence of all 
preventive measures ; and from Bombay it was carried, by rail and road, 
to different parts of India. So far as official information goes, the city 
of Poona and the districts of Surat, Kolaba, Thana, Karach, and 
Hyderabad are already infected—which means that, travelling north- 
west along the sea coast, the terrible enemy has reached the frontier 
of Baluchistan. Now it is daily expected in Afghanistan, whence it 
is sure to invade Turkestan, Persia, and Asia Minor. The Russian 
Plague Committee already report one case of bubonic plague at 
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Tavriz—that is, near the frontier of Caucasia; and, as things stand 
now, even if Russia mobilised her whole army and kept a hedge of 
bayonets along her Asiatic frontier, the hedge would not be thick 
enough to prevent the invasion of plague in Europe. Unless some 
microbe wages war on the pest microbe and stops its advance, Eastern 
Europe must be invaded by the pest once more, and it hardly need be 
said that invasion by land is infinitely more dangerous than invasion 
by sea. 

Happily enough, the plague is no longer the mysterious, revengeful 
being which it used to be for our ancestors, Its cause and modes of 
propagation are well known. It is an infectious disease with a short 
period of incubation. From four to six days after infection takes 
place, a sudden loss of forces—often a full prostration, accompanied 
by a high fever—sets in. A bubo appears, and soon grows to the size 
of anegg. Death soon follows. If not—there is a chance of slow 
and painful recovery; but that chance is very small, because even 
under the best conditions of nursing, the mortality is seldom less than 
four out of each five cases of illness. 

As to the means of propagation of the plague, they aremany. The 
poison may infect a wound or a scratch ; it may be ingested in food ; 
it may be simply inhaled. Dust from an infected house was suffixient 
to infect healthy rats; and when infected rats were shut up in one 
cage with healthy ones, all caught the disease and died. Already in 
1881 Netten Redcliffe '? and Dr. Pichon * indicated that before the 
plague attacks men it destroys mice and rats. This was fully 
confirmed in 1894 by the Japanese and French bacteriologists 
Kitasato and Yersin, at Hong Kong, and by Dr. Rennie, of the 
Chinese Customs, at Canton. Masses of dead rats were seen in the 
streets of the infested parts of Hong Kong, and the keeper of the 
west gates of Canton collected and buried 24,000 of these animals. 
Dr. Rennie also pointed out that among those inhabitants of Canton 
who lived in boats on the river there were no cases of plague, except 
a few imported from town, so that even rich Cantonese took to 
living in boats; and he explained the immunity of the boat-dwellers 
by the absence of infection through rats. The worst is, however, that 
swine, and even goats and buffaloes, snakes and jackals, are attacked 
by the plague. Yersin also remarks—what seems to be a very serious 
affair—that, without examining the microbes, it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between common rinderpest and bubonic plague among 
cattle. 


As soon as the plague broke out at Hong Kong, the great 
Japanese bacteriologist Kitasato and the French doctor Yersin, who 
is well known for his work with Roux on the serum treatment of 
diphtheria, were already on the spot. Yersin obtained from the 


#® Ninth Annual Report of the Local Government Board. 
2» Voyage in Annam ; both quoted in Yersin’s first memoir. 
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English authorities permission to erect a small straw hut in the 
yard of the chief hospital, and there he began his researches. 
Both Kitasato and Yersin had no difficulty in ascertaining that the 
plague buboes teemed with special bacteria, which had the shape 
of tiny microscopic sticklets, thickened at their ends. To isolate 
these bacteria, to cultivate them in artificial media, and to ascertain 
the deadly effects of these cultures upon animals, was soon done by 
such masters in bacteriology as Kitasato and Yersin. The cause of 
the plague was thus discovered. 

It was evident that infected rats and swine—especially swine 
with the Chinese, who keep them in their houses—were spreading 
the disease, in addition to men themselves. The same bacteria 
teemed in the dead animals. As to men, the discharges from their 
buboes, and even, in many cases, their expectorations, were full of 
plague bacteria.”! Besides, Yersin soon noticed that in his ‘ laboratory,’ 
where he was dissecting animals killed by the plague, the flies died 
in numbers. He found that they were infested with the same 
bacteria, and carried them about: inoculations of bacteria obtained 
from the flies at once provoked the plague in guinea-pigs. Ants, 
gnats, and other insects may evidently spread infection in the same way, 
while in and round the infested houses the soil is impregnated with 
the same bacteria.” These were the first results which were commu- 
nicated by Yersin to the Paris Academy in July 1894, and, two months 
later, to the Buda-Pesth Medical Congress ;** but they seem to have 
been taken no notice of, two years later, at Bombay. 

It is thus self-evident that the statement which so often recurs 
in the West European Press—that Europeans have nothing to fear of 
the plague—leaving aside its moral aspects, is scientifically incorrect. 
There are in Europe plenty of cattle, of whose diseases we know but 
little, plenty of rats and mice, ants and gnats, which cannot be 
stopped at the frontiers, plenty of rags imported from everywhere, and 
plenty of poverty and filth. Small colonies of Europeans in distant 
lands may escape the plague, but past experience is there to prove 
that Europeans enjoy no special immunity. To quote from Sir J. 
Lister’s speech delivered a few months ago at Belfast— 


We know that a ship may carry the disease ; that rats are liable to contract it, 
and that a rat making escape from a ship coming from Bombay, say, to the 





2! The German doctor Wilm, who also studied the plague at Hong Kong, found 
the bacteria in expectorations, in eleven cases out of twelve, which were accompanied 
by bronchitis, and in other discharges in fifteen cases in which the plague was accom- 
panied, as it often is, by et teritis. 

22 In some old reports upon the plague it is said that from a bell-tower the plague 
could be seen coming as a sort of darker cloud floating in the air. Was it not a 
migration of insects flying away from the infected spots and thus spreading the 
disease ? 

23 Comptes Rendus de UV Académie des Sciences, 30th of July, 1894; Annales de 
UInstitut Pasteur, September 1894, p. 662. 
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Thames or the Belfast Lough, may carry the plague ashore, and that the taint may 
be communicated to human beings, with dreadful results. I would not say that 
there are no slums in the city of Belfast which might not harbour the plague.** 


As soon as the pest microbe became known, experiments were 
begun, at the Paris Institut Pasteur, for finding the means to com- 
bat it; and in July 1895 Yersin, Calmette, and Borel could already 
announce that some very promising results had been obtained.” The 
method followed by the French bacteriologists was the same as had 
given them such brilliant results in the treatment of diphtheria: it 
was to confer, first, immunity against plague infection to some 
animal, and then to use the serum of its blood to cure other infected 
animals. After many attempts it was found that if a culture of the 
plague microbe was heated to 136 Fahrenheit degrees for one hour, it 
lost its deadly virulence. It could be injected into a rabbit without 
killing it, and would only provoke a weaker form of the disease. 
After several such injections being made, the rabbit would support, 
without injury, a many times more deadly injection of pure microbes. 
The next step was to see if the serum of such a rabbit’s blood would 
not act as a cure for plague; and so, in fact, it did. It cured the 
disease artificially provoked in animals; and accordingly the ex- 
plorers began at once to immunise horses, which would yield larger 
quantities of serum. 

Thereupon Yersin returned to Indo-China, and, without waiting 
for costly buildings, started at Nha-trang a new ‘ Pasteur Institute’ 
in asmall room turned into a laboratory, with a small stable, for a few 
horses, attached to it. To obtain larger quantities of an active 
serum was now his ambition. It must be remarked, however, that 
though the leading idea of serum treatment is plain, it is by no means 
easy to obtain serum endowed with the desirable properties, even 
when one has all the advantages of several years’ special training and 
is familiar with the practical ‘next to nothings’ which have been worked 
out by years of bacteriological practice at the Paris Institut Pasteur. 
The attenuated poison has to be injected in such doses, and at such 
intervals, that a fever reaction should be noticeable in the horse after 
each injection, but that it should in no way impair the health of the 
precious animal; and yet each injection must steadily increase the 
immunity of the horse—otherwise it would be useless. Only years of 
practice can teach how to conduct these extremely delicate operations, 
but their success can never be guaranteed beforehand. Out of several 
immunised animals, some will yield a serum of sufficient strength, 
while others will give but a weak preparation, and many of the failures 
in serum treatment are simply due to the weakness of the medicament. 

24 Address delivered on the 20th of January, 1897, at the opening of the new 
physiological and pathological laboratory in Queen's College, Belfast : in Nature, 4th 


of February, 1897, vol. lv. p. 329. 
2 Yersin, Calmette, and Borel, in Annales de [Institut Pasteur, July 1895, 


p. 589 sq. 
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In January 1896, the plague reappeared at Hong Kong, but 
Yersin’s horses had yielded small quantities only of serum of the 
required force. At last he received in June eighty bottles of it from 
Paris, and with this provision he started at once. But the disease 
was already coming to an end at Hong Kong, and he was on the 
point of leaving for Amoy, when one of the Chinese students at the 
local Catholic mission was caught by the plague. The young man 
being considered as lost, Yersin was allowed to try his cure. Thirty 
cubic centimétres (about two cubic inches) of serum were injected, 
and next day it became evident that the young man was saved. 
Encouraged by this result, Yersin left a few bottles of the Paris 
preparation with the missionaries (who treated two more cases with 
success) and went to Amoy. In this town twenty-three cases 
were treated with the Paris serum, and in twenty-one cases recovery 
was the result, while at the same time the mortality at the hospitals 
was 80 per cent. It is only fair to say that the two patients who 
died were already in a desperate condition when they were brought 
under treatment—five days after the appearance of the illness. And 
yet Yersin considered that the Paris serum was still too weak. His 
small provision of it was, of course, very soon exhausted, and he was 
compelled reluctantly to leave Amoy.”° 

In January last Yersin and Koch went to Bombay, where they 
were soon joined by the Russian doctor, Haffkine (who has stayed lately 
in India studying cholera and trying vaccination against it), and 
by the English bacteriologist, Mr. Hankin, from Agra. Of course 
Yersin’s report on his experience in Bombay was expected with 
great interest. It appeared at last in April. Fifty cases in all had 
been treated since March last up to the 3rd of April, with the serum 
which had been sent from Paris and which, as Yersin remarks, was still 
too weak, so that three to four injections had to be made in each 
case. Nevertheless, the results given in the British Medical Journal * 
are most satisfactory. Out of seventeen cases which were treated on 
the first day of the disease, fifteen were followed by recovery and 
only two ended in death ; out of another seventeen cases treated on the 
second day, six only ended in death; of third day cases there were 
twelve under treatment, out of which six were cured, but six had a fatal 
issue. Of three fourth-day cases, only one was cured ; and one fifth- 
day case ended fatally, as may have been easily expected. It thus 


26 These results were communicated to the Paris Academy of Sciences in January 
last (Annales de U' Institut Pasteur, 25th of January, 1897, p. 81 sq.). See also Lord 
Lister’s remarks upon these results in a note added to his above-mentioned address: 
‘In none of the twelve cases in which treatment commenced within two days of the 
outset of the complaint did the bubo suppurate. And in those of a later period in 
which matter did form, the abscess closed rapidly after being opened. . . . These 
details are so extraordinarily confirmatory, that, small as the number of cases is, they 
carry conviction to my own mind’ (Nature, lv. 331). 

27 24th of April, 1897, p. 1059. 
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appears that when the serum treatment was resorted to on the first 
day of the illness the mortality was only 12 per cent.; and when it 
was injected within the first forty-eight hours the death cases were 
seven out of thirty-four, that is 21 per cent. Altogether the treat- 
ment is described in the British Medical Journal as very successful, 
the only regret being that the supply of serum was soon exhausted, 
while a further supply of 1,000 doses was eagerly expected from 
Paris.* At the same time Dr. Haffkine, who experiments upon a 
totally different preventive vaccination method, is reported to have 
found in Bombay the means of rapidly preparing a certain vaccine 
against the plague which seems either to prevent the infection 
or to weaken its effects. His treatment is said ‘to be very popular 
throughout the entire Presidency,’ * and up to the 2nd of April, no 
less than 4,769 persons were vaccinated in Bombay city, and 1,368 
in Poona, Bubar, Karachi, Surat, and the Thana and Kolaba districts. 
Natives and Europeans alike, according to the same periodical, most 
willingly go to the Russian doctor to be vaccinated. 

All these news are certainly most encouraging. There is now 
ful] room for hope that the serum treatment will be as successful for 
plague as it has proved to be, in France, Germany, and Russia, for 
the treatment of diphtheria; and this fact, together with the 
Haffkine vaccinations, as well as the house-to-house sanitary visita- 
tions which have now begun in the infected districts in India, pro- 
mises to reduce, to some extent at least, the effects of the terrible 
invasion. 


IV 


If the serum treatment of the plague is still in its experimental 
stage, the serum cure for snake-bites may be taken as an accom- 
plished fact. And when one thinks that in India alone no less 
than 20,000 human beings die every year from the bites of the 
deadly reptiles, and that with a little organising effort very many of 
these lives can henceforward be saved, the importance of this new 
achievement of the French bacteriologists becomes self-evident. 

Like the serum treatment of tetanus and diphtheria, the new 
treatment for snake-bites was evolved in a somewhat circuitous way.*° 
Various chemicals, such as hypochloride of calcium or of sodium, and 
chloride of gold, were tried first as counter-poisons. Later on, as 
the chemical treatment proved to be very uncertain, another method 


28 In the first week of April, a telegram from Bombay was published in the Lancet, 
according to which the Yersin serum treatment of plague had practically failed—the 
mortality having been 50 per cent. in the selected cases within forty-eight hours of 
the attack, while the hospital mortality was stated to be 60 per cent. in all cases. 
These conclusions do not agree with the official report’s figures. 

2 British Medical Journal, \7th of April, 1897, p. 999. 

% The evolution of the former was referred to at some length in the pages of this 
Review (‘ Recent Science,’ Nineteenth Century, December 1894). 
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was resorted to. Immunity against snake-venom, or rather a 
‘resistance’ to it, was produced in animals, either by the means 
of the same chemicals or by repeated injections of very small doses 
of the snake-venom, or by introducing it in small doses into food, 
until it was found much safer to confer immunity by means of 
injections of attenuated snake-venom. And after that, the serum of 
animals thus rendered immune was experimented upon as a cwre for 
other animals into whose blood the snake-poison had been introduced. 
Finally, it was tried upon men who had been bitten by snakes. 

Already in 1888 it had become known, through the remarkable re- 
searches of Kaufmann,*' that an animal can be rendered capable of 
resisting snake-poison if very small doses of the same be repeatedly 
injected in its tissues. Mr.Sewall and Dr. Kanthack fully confirmed and 
extended these conclusions by independent research.*” But, valuable 
as this first step was for further investigations, it had no immediate 
practical application; it would, of course, be impossible to vacci- 
nate and re-vaccinate every man and beast in a country infested with 
snakes. 

Consequently, the French doctor Calmette, who was in 1892 at 
Saigon, endeavoured to discover such chemicals as could be used as 
counter-poisons in the human organism. The most interesting was 
that he really obtained some partial success with the above-mentioned 
chemicals ; ** but the numerous failures of this method soon induced 
him, when he came to the Paris Pasteur Institute, to devote his atten- 
tion to a more effective method—namely, the serum treatment. Two 
other French bacteriologists, C. Physalix and G. Bertrand, worked in 
the same direction ; and on the same day (February 10, 1894), both 
Physalix and Bertrand, and Calmette, read papers at the French 
Société de Biologie, to announce that they had obtained satisfactory 
and encouraging results by using the serum of previously immunised 
animals as a cure for snake-poison.™ 
Since that time, Dr. Calmette has fully worked out his method.® 


3! Mémoires de Ul Académie de Médecine, 1889 (this memoir was crowned by the 
Academy), quoted by Chauveau, in Comptes Rendus, 1894, t. 118, p. 936. Also Revue 
Scientifique, t. xlv. p. 180. 

% See Dr. Canthack’s very lucid and suggestive article on the whole subject, ‘A 
Rational Cure for Snake-bites,’ in Nature, 24th of October, 1895, vol. lii. p. 621, where 
the literature is mentioned. 

83 His successes and failures were mentioned in this Review, December 1894. 

* A contest of priority having arisen on this occasion, the correspondence 
relative to it will be found in the Comptes Rendus of the French Academy, 1894, 
t. 118, pp. 935, 1004, and 1071. 

%5 His memoirs were published in the Annales de l'Institut Pastewr, May 1894, p. 
275; April 1895, p. 225; and March 1897, p. 214. Also in Comptes Rendus, 27th of 
March, 30th of April, 1894 (t. 118, pp. 720 and 1004); 1895, t. 120, and 1897. 
The substance of his work was communicated by Dr. Roux to the International Con- 
gress of Medicine and Hygiene, at Buda-Pesth, in September 1894, and Roux’s 
address was published in the Annales de [Institut Pasteur, October 1894, and repro- 
duced in many periodicals. The memoirs of Physalix and Bertrand are also in the 
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Already in 1894 he had convinced himself of the superiority of the 
serum treatment ; * but, as serum cannot be always kept in readiness 
in every village, and as some cures had been effected by means of 
chemicals, he recommended this last method in case of need. 

Next year, 7.e.in May 1895, Calmette published the quite positive 
results which he had obtained for the serum treatment. Small 
doses of attenuated cobra poison (heated to about 212° Fahr.) were 
repeatedly injected into rabbits ; and after some time the little 
creatures were rendered so perfectly immune that a dosé of pure 
cobra-poison sufficient to kill eighty rabbits could be introduced 
into the blood of one of them without any danger to its health. The 
serum of the blood of such rabbits, as was fully proved by many 
experiments, was endowed with a powerful curative property for other 
animals. Rabbits which were dying from inoculations of cobra 
poison recovered in a few hours when the curative serum was injected 
in their tissues. In September 1894, Calmette began also to 
immunise donkeys, and it appeared that their serum was also 
endowed with such curative properties for snake poison that ‘ cure 
was the rule.’ The serum treatment for snake-bites was thus found. 
There remained only to prepare large quantities of the precious 
liquid, that it might be distributed in the colonies, and wait till its 
properties should be tested on men bitten by snakes. The Pasteur 
Institute at Lille undertook this work. 

Two months after the appearance of the just-mentioned paper of 
Calmette, Dr. Fraser, who seems to have worked in complete 
ignorance of Calmette’s previous two years’ work,*” made a communi- 
cation before the Edinburgh Royal Society on the same subject. He 
also had immunised rabbits by injections of very small doses of snake- 
poison, or by giving it in the animals’ food ; he also had experimented, 
upon animals, on the preventive and the curative properties of the 
serum of these rabbits, and he began to immunise a horse, but could not 
continue, having no snake-venom ; and he also came to the fact that 
the serum of an animal vaccinated against the cobra-poison, had 
curative properties against the venoms of several other species.** 

In July last, Dr. Calmette was invited to London, to repeat his 
experiments upon animals before a Special Commission nominated by 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. The results of these 


Comptes Rendus, 5th and 12th of February, 1894 (t. 118, pp. 288 and 356). Since 
that time these two explorers have carried on most interesting researches, perhaps 
not yet fully appreciated, into the anti-toxines which are produced in the organism 
of vipers and other reptiles, in order to counteract the poisons secreted by their own 
cells (Comptes Rendus, t. 121, p. 745). 

36 Annales de UV Institut Pasteur, May 1894, pp. 284-289. 

37 See the correspondence exchanged on this subject between Professor E. Ray 
Lankester and Dr. Fraser, in Nature, vol. liii. pp. 129, 150, and 175, 12th, 19th and 26th 
of December, 1895. 

38 Communication made before the Edinburgh Royal Society, on the 3rd of June, 
1895, in British Medical Journal, 15th of June, 1895, pp. 1309-12. 
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experiments were very impressive. ‘They proved,’ the Commission 
wrote, ‘to evidence that the serum treatment for snake-bites, each 
time that it can be employed without delay after the bite, must con- 
siderably diminish the mortality.* Its use for both men and 
animals was warmly recommended. 

These previsions were soon fully confirmed, and we have now, in the 
last number of the Annales of the Pasteur Institute, full details 
about the cases which were treated with Calmette’s serum (prepared 
at the Pasteur Institute of Lille) in India and elsewhere, only those 
cases being mentioned in which the species of the biting snake was 
known. The resultsare simply striking. Thus, last year, in January, 
a lot of living cobras (Naja tripudians)—all hungry, of course, which 
renders their bites still worse—was received at Saigon, and the box was 
opened in the laboratory. One of the young aids was bitten by one of 
these terrible snakes inthe hand. The hand and the forearm were at 
once paralysed, and serum could _be injected only one hour after the bite; 
nevertheless, the young man, after passing a very bad evening, 
recovered during the night. Two days later he resumed his work in 
the laboratory. 

In India, at Nowgong, Captain Jay Gould saved a soldier of the 
5th Cavalry regiment who had been bitten by a krait (Bungarus 
ceruleus) which was killed on the spot. The captain at once madea 
ligature to prevent the poison from spreading, and rode full speed to 
obtain the serum. The injection was made, and the soldier was saved. 
Another soldier, in Guinea, owes his life to the same treatment. He 
was bitten by a black Naja, which he killed himself, and was in 
a very bad condition when Dr. Maclaud injected the serum: he 
recovered in a couple of days. A third soldier was cured in the same 
way by Dr. Gries in Martinique. He and his comrade had caught a 
Bothrops lanceolatus, and they were going to put its neck into 
a split stick, when one of the two comrades was bitten by the 
snake, 

The most striking cure was made at Cairo, in October last. A 
girl, thirteen years old, was bitten in the forearm by a snake at 
Gizeh while she was picking cotton. It was then between three and 
four in the afternoon, and only at seven she was brought to the 
hospital in a desperate condition. When the doctors—Professors 
Keatinge and Dr. Ruffer—examined her, at half-past seven, she was 
in a state of full collapse. The pulse was hardly felt at all, the pupils 
of the eyes showed no reaction to light. Twenty cubic centimetres 
of serum were injected under the skin in the abdominal region. At 
eleven an amelioration in the state of the poor girl became evident, 
and another ten cubic centimetres of serum were injected. All next 
day the girl remained drowsy, but recovery set in, and she was saved. 


%° T translate from the French text, Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 25th of March, 
1897, p. 214. Also Nature, 20th of August, 1896, vol. liv. p. 380. 
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Dr. Jornes, of the Cairo Zoological Museum, has not the slightest 
doubt about the snake having been a Naja haje. 

In twelve cases, of which I mention the most characteristic only, 
the treatment was attended with full success. Besides, many other 
cases were treated, always with success, but they are not mentioned 
because the snakes were not caught, and there may be some 
doubt as to the snakes having not been venomous—which is a justifi- 
able but not absolutely necessary caution, because non-venomous 
snakes, as is only too well known to snake charmers, do not bite. The 
best of it is, however, that the preparation maintains its curative 
properties for a relatively long time. Serum which was sent to India, 
and was returned one year later from Agra to France, was as effective 
as if it were freshly prepared. 

Of course, further experiments will be required before medical 
opinion is definitely settled upon the serumtherapy for snake-bites. 
But these first results are decisive enough, and they are sure to give 
serumtherapy a new impulse, the more so as science seems to be on 
the eve of another important discovery—namely, the means of 
obtaining curative serum in a qufte novel and simpler way. But of 
these new researches, made in Russia by Dr. Smirnoff, as well as of 
the results obtained by Dr. Haffkine with cholera vaccinations, and 
Koch’s new tuberculin, more will have to be said on some other 
occasion. They belong to a different domain, in which new vistas are 


opened upon the very substance of bacteria poisons, as well as upon 
the structure of blood. 


P. KRroporkin. 
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THE GROWTH OF CASTE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


I REMEMBER hearing in Boston, from one who was alive at the time, 
a queer story of Mr. Thackeray’s visit to that town. Mr. Thackeray 
brought from England a letter of introduction to an important gentle- 
man of Beacon Street. By him he was most hospitably entertained, 
and passed from dinner party to dinner party. But Thackeray’s 
interest in the capital of New England did not end with Beacon Street 
dinner parties. He had heard something of the eminent men of the 
town, and at that moment happened to be particularly interested in 
Theodore Parker. He wished very much to hear this celebrated 
Unitarian preacher. He mentioned this desire to his host. The 
Beacon Street gentleman seemed much surprised, but, without abating 
any of his outward courtesy, and making some valid excuse, took 
him to King’s Chapel on Sunday morning instead of to Music Hall, 
where Parker preached. At King’s Chapel, the Beacon Street 
gentleman said, people of the best society might always be found. 
Thackeray, it is needless to say, was a mild-mannered man, not fond 
of a struggle to free himself from his entertainer’s clutches. He saw 
that it was impossible for him to get on Sunday to Music Hall. 
But during the week he heard that Parker was to deliver a discourse 
at the funeral of a rich. and public-spirited merchant. Thackeray 
went alone to the funeral, and was greatly interested and thrilled by 
the address. He also saw many people who looked as if they were 
more interesting than any he had seen at the Beacon Street dinner 
parties. He went home that afternoon to dinner ,and found that his host 
had invited to meet him several gentlemen of the best society, most 
of whom were bores. Thackeray could not help telling about Parker 
and the funeral, and confessing how much he had been impressed by 
the preacher and the people. His host was visibly distressed, and 
presently managed to whisper in his ear, ‘I beg of you, Mr. Thackeray, 
to remember that Mr. Parker does not belong to our best society’! 
This was more than the Englishman could stand, and he replied, loud 
enough to be heard by at least one at the table: ‘Upon my word, I 
begin to wish I hadn’t got into good society when I came to Boston !’ 

The story is amusing, perhaps, and expresses the general im- 
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pression that ‘high society’ is not always the company of the most 
intellectual and entertaining members of the community. But 
supposing the story to be true, as undoubtedly it is not, might not 
the choice circle in which Mr. Thackeray found himself so terribly 
bored have been after all the highest society of Boston in the opinion 
of the people of the town and the country about, and a most desirable 
circle to get into, whether it was stupid or not? We in America 
have all heard of the long and terrible struggle, which was quite_in 
vain, of Margaret Fuller, Countess d’Ossoli (before she was Countess 
d’Ossoli), to get into this same circle ; and she was by all accounts a 
most cultivated, intellectual and entertaining person, as well as a 
proper one. She was subject to social influences and motives which 
a foreigner was free from ; and the force which impelled so gifted a 
woman as she was to work for years to obtain entrance to a social set 
which, with all her effort, she could not get into, must be, if it 
continues to animate many people, a force well worth study. 

I also remember a certain significant remark of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who did not belong to the ‘ best society ’.any more 
than Theodore Parker did, but who knew the circle better, perhaps. 
Dr. Holmes said (in 1886) that class distinctions are more sharply 
drawn in the United States than they are in England, though they 
are also harder to define. The remark seems paradoxical ; but the 
contradiction is only in its terms: it is true enough in fact. The 
line is sharply drawn to exclude people ; it leaves definitely enough 
one man on one side of it and another on the other. But the 
qualifications of the man who is within may be very vague indeed ; 
it may require an expert to tell why he is in and the other is out. It 
is actually true that the man who is left outside may have better blood 
as well as more wealth than the man within, and those within will 
not for a moment think of questioning his claim to a more illustrious 
descent. He may be Governor of the State, Federal senator, even 
President ; but the bar of this little circle will be resolutely kept up 
against him and his family. It is a question of interest to seek the 
reason for such a distinction. 

American social classes or castes are mainly in a state of formation, 
but the grade which is commonly recognised as the highest social set 
is probably nearer to a state of crystallisation than anyother. It has 
long possessed certain aids toward the establishment of a peculiarly 
exclusive and self renewing circle which are really not possessed by 
the fashionable society of a country like England, which is at once 
aristocratic, national, and distinguished. The British aristocracy is 
often reinforced by Government appointment ; the personal arrange- 
ments of English high society are in a sense overseen and in certain 
particulars sometimes upset by influence and authority above and 
beyond it ; and it is compelled, at least in a way, to recognise the 
public distinction which is always coming to new people. 
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In the United States there is nothing national about the upper 
grade of society. The official society of Washington is a thing quite 
apart from the ‘Society’ of New York or Boston, and has merely 
accidental relations with it. American ‘ Society’ consists of a number 
of local circles, each uncontrolled by any force above or below it, 
whose members may be said to nominate their own successors. 
Public distinction establishes no claim for even momentary admission 
to it. The separate circles may be as close corporations as their 
members wish, drawing their lines as sharply as they will. Once 
firmly founded, a social set so utterly uncontrolled may be as exclusive 
and self-perpetuating as the College of Cardinals. 

But any group of people may set up a social circle of their own; 
hundreds of such groups do set up their own circles. Why has any 
one group been able to arrogate to itself the name of Society? In 
itself this is an interesting question; and the broader one, which 
should concern itself with the actual division of the population into 
all its social castes, whether high or low, in a republic where all 
members of society in the large sense are supposed to be equal in 
privilege, is still more worthy of the attention of the student of 
sociology. The general struggle to get into a superior set may be a 
laughable thing, but it is also something more. Let us see how 
large a thing it may signify in a republic where rank and title are 
not officially recognised, and in which democracy is supposed to be 
triumphant. 

Through their government, the American people have set up 
certain political arrangements, relying on these to effect certain 
objects essentially social in their character. Having done this, and 
proclaimed their purpose with great emphasis and undoubted 
earnestness, they then go on to create, by a perfectly voluntary 
process of social gravitation working quite outside of government, a 
social arrangement which neutralises, so far as each citizen’s ease, 
peace of mind, and daily endeavour and ‘pursuit of happiness’ are 
concerned, their political system. It seems to me idle to assume 
that this social arrangement is of no consequence compared with 
political equality. Most men’s daily toil and worry (not alone in 
the United States, I may remark, but in European countries as well, 
though this inquiry is concerned with the United States) are spent 
in doing things which have reference, in a way direct or indirect, to 
what is called the social position and appearance of themselves or 
their families. The majority of people, including women in the 
count, are, save in some exceptional moment of war or great public 
excitement, thinking much more about some fact, accessory, or 
appearance connected with their own or their children’s social 
position than they are about anything connected with government 
or politics. It comes to this, that men risk their lives to secure free 
political institutions, or possibly to avoid the payment of threepence a 
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pound on tea, to the imposition of which they have not consented, 
and then tie themselves hand and foot in a long bondage to a social 
or family ambition quite out of harmony with their political pre- 
tensions. It is a common estimate, and I think a fair one, that two- 
thirds of the toil of the head of a family at the present day goes to the 
obtaining of supérfluities, practically all of which are connected with 
social appearance. We all live more or less slavishly and unhappily 
for the sake of working our way along in a social movement toward 
an apex represented by a circle which we often affect to despise, and 
sometimes really do despise. Is the motive behind all this merely 
our own universal weakness and vanity, or something else ? 

Our situation is very cleverly represented by the French rural 
mayor whose story is told by M. C. Wagner in his admirable book, 
La Vie Simple. This worthy man was the principal functionary of 
a village which was close by a watering-place sometimes visited by 
the Emperor Napoleon the Third. He had gone on for many years 
living contentedly in a good house such as the people of his village 
ordinarily inhabited ; but when he became possessed of the notion 
that some day the Emperor would come to visit the place, and that 
as mayor he should receive the head of the State, his surroundings 
grew in his own eyes altogether too mean for such a presence. So 
he called the masons and carpenters ; he replaced his wooden stair- 
case with one of marble, and pulled down the partitions of his rooms, 
converting three much-needed domestic apartments into one grand 
salon, which he furnished pretentiously. Then, with his family, he 
withdrew into one small room, to live in a wretched huddle. Having 
emptied his purse and destroyed his comfort, he waited for his 
imperial guest. Alas! the fall of the Empire came, but never the 
Emperor. 

If we had been able to enter into this rural functionary’s heart, 
and learn there what motive it was that led him to make a fool of 
himself, we should probably have learned that it was not himself, 
nor his blushing honours of an hour, that he was thinking of, but 
his family. The little touch into which he expected to come with 
the head cf the State would have greatly distinguished his family for 
along time among his neighbours, and, judging by the ordinary 
standard of opinion, would have rendered his grand salon a profitable 
investment. 

The motive of American social struggle is practically the same. 
The credit and advancement of the family is not only the spring of 
our action—it is the foundation of the circle which is the apex of the 
American social pyramid. How was our fashionable society formed ? 
Clearly, it was supplied with a nucleus by a tradition that certain 
families of more or less inherited wealth had always occupied a supe- 
rior position in the community ; to this nucleus have been added from 
time to time certain other families who for a sufficient period, by no 
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means determinable, have been habitually associated with the indu- 
bitably ‘ old’ ones in their social pleasures and solemnities, and who 
are rich enough to give the entertainments in which the members of the 
little set are gathered and, in a way, numbered. If from time to time 
the ranks of this society are recruited, the recruiting is done, I 
believe, so far as people living in the same town are concerned, by 
the admission of some family of wealth which has undergone a sort 
of probation satisfactory to those who are already members of the 
circle. Bachelors are found in the circle, of course, and are admitted 
to it, but there must have been a satisfactory family behind them 
somewhere; they scarcely come into permanent membership as 
individual raw recruits. In Boston, at least, people who are definitely 
outside the circle can hardly hope to get into it in their own persons ; 
but they often cherish a hope of getting their children into it. 
There the key of fashionable society has been, it is said, found in the 
admission of children to a certain dancing-class ; so that women have 
been known to spend the energy of years, with an almost incredible 
amount of careful cultivation of appearances and diplomatic improve- 
ment of acquaintances, to obtain admission for their children to a 
class which met at a certain hall at five o’clock, rather than to one 
which met at the same hall, with the same master, at four o’clock. 
The victory of this admission won at last, the children might some 
time, if all subsequent endeavour went well, and especially if each 
one were married toa person who had reached at least the same round 
in the ladder of social ascent, hope to be enrolled in the list of the most 
select circle. Very likely even then the parents would but hang 
on the remotest verge of society, appearing at certain ‘ functions,’ but 
being excluded as completely as ever from the more or less official 
lists that occasionally come before the public. But the position 
attained for the children would be definite enough, and with difficulty 
forfeited, so long as the new family retained its wealth. 

Some considerable degree of wealth, or at least of access to ready 
money, is essential to more than latent membership in the circle, 
for, though it is far from being a company of the millionaires of the 
United States—many more millionaires being found outside it than 
within it—some wealth is necessary, as I have said, for the entertain- 
ments which are to a considerable extent the constitution of this 
grade of society. The members of society are not the only persons 
who appear at its entertainments. Those who belong to the set are 
not content with seeing merely the members of their own and one 
another’s families on all occasions. Certain receptions of some of 
them are quite ‘miscellaneous,’ But invariable invitations ticket 
the member of the set ; and certain social ceremonies in the course 
of a year quite rigidly shut out all resident persons who do not 
belong to ‘Society,’ performing thus a function analogous to that 
of the round-up on the Western plains, at which all cattle which 
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are found not to bear the brand of a certain establishment are 
summarily excluded. 

This sifting process, together with the jealousy of new-comers, 
keeps each local circle down to a small number. One of the members 
of fashionable society in New York, who was sometimes quoted as 
an authority on matters connected with its usages and its enrolment, 
said a few years ago that society in New York did not. consist of 
more than one hundred and fifty families. Probably no local set of 
the exclusive sort is larger than this, although the size of the town 
has extremely little to do with the size of this circle. I am credibly 
told that in Chicago, society does not in strictness include more 
than forty families, and that these families are poor, as compared 
with thousands of commercial people outside the circle. If the 
teeming and shifting life of a new and great city like Chicago, 
where society of any sort had no existence until late in the present 
century, and where enormous fortunes have been continually making, 
should not only repeat but accentuate the exclusive conditions found 
in the old cities of the East, with many millionaire families below 
striving to get into the select upper circle, the case would be 
peculiarly instructive as to the tendency of social hankerings to 
neutralise democratic conditions in politics and democratic influences 
in commerce and daily affairs. 

But to establish completely the significance of this state of things 
anywhere, it would first be necessary to ascertain whether it were 
true that the majority of people outside this supposed socially 
highest circle were engaged, either purposely or not, in an attempt 
to work themselves along through the social grades which have their 
apex in such a circle. This can be ascertained only by means of such 
observation as individuals who have chosen to study such social 
phenomena may give the subject. It is hardly a question that can 
be answered by statistics, since social ambition, though a tremendous 
force in life, is outside the field of the censusenumerator. Observers 
are likely to be interested and partial, and as yet authorities on the 
subject scarcely have any existence. And yet, so far as America is 
concerned, any candid person who has lived an active life, social in 
the broad sense, who has not been content to spend his existence in 
the community in which he was born, and who in various places has 
been studious of social phenomena, may contribute data which will 
help to answer the question. 

In a broad way, the question is, Do people care rather more for 
the chance of getting on in the world in the respects of appearance 
and social estimation, and for helping their families to a position of 
increasing consequence or distinction in the community, than they 
care for the doctrine of the freedom and equal right of all persons ? 
A question which goes with this—perhaps it is really the primary one, 
and the other the dependent one—is the one whether the family 
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spirit does not necessarily neutralise democratic institutions wherever 
it prevails. 

If any American observer of the sort I have just spoken of goes 
back over his own social experience—and I repeat that the science of 
this subject has not progressed beyond the point where it is greatly 
in need of personal evidence—it must resolve itself into significant 
incidents and illustrative occurrences. For instance, I derive my 
own earliest recollections in this field from what is probably still the 
most democratic society, in the respects of its political arrangements 
and the customs of personal intercourse, in the United States—a 
rural community in Vermont, where no poor foreign or rich native 
element has yet obtained a foothold. In this community all 
persons who have ‘ support’ for themselves or their families—if they 
maintain themselves fairly by their own or inherited resources—are 
apparently on an equal footing socially as well as politically ; if they 
require the help of the community in the material struggle of life 
they sink beneath contempt. I say they are apparently on an 
equality ; certainly there is no formal outward deference of a sort that 
instantly implies the inferiority of one person to another. I remember 
that, a good many years ago, when I had returned to the neighbour- 
hood to which I have referred after a considerable absence, I was in- 
vited to attend a ‘ sugar party "—a vernal festivity, in this case given 
by the wife of a farmer on a hill farm, at which the guests were to 
take part in the enjoyment of spreading the hot wax of maple syrup on 
snow smoothly packed in pans, and partaking of this delicacy. Among 
the guests was the Governor of the State, who happened to be a resident 
of the neighbouring village. The Governor drove to the farmhouse in 
his own ‘ buggy,’ which was of the same one-horse, four-wheeled and 
covered type as the conveyances driven by most of the farmers ; two or 
three of the farmers, I noticed with no little pride in my kinsmen of 
the hills, had better buggies than the Governor. The man who 
was entitled by our usages to be addressed as His Excellency, but who 
certainly was not so addressed by any of these people, himself took his 
horse out of the vehicle, though he was assisted by one or two of the 
farmers in unfastening the traces and unbuckling straps, as they had 
assisted one another. With his own hands the Governor tied his 
horse under a shed and blanketed the animal; then he went into 
the house with two or three of the farmers and went directly to the 
kitchen-sink to wash his hands at the tap. He and the farmers 
took their turns at this. To me the spectacle of such democratic 
simplicity was inspiring ; but presently my notions were to receive 
a distinct shock. The Governor had engaged me in conversation, 
and together we had gone into the parlour, where half a dozen or 
more persons were already sitting and talking. Presently an inquiry 
for me in the next room came to my ears through the open door ; 
and I heard my hostess, the farmer’s wife, say in reply, in a some- 
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what hushed tone, ‘ Oh, he’s settin’ in the parlour with the 
Quality.’ 

I had never heard this word ‘quality’ used in actual homely 
speech in this sense, though I had heard it in cities in connection 
with bitter allusions to aristocrats, swells, and the like. This 
woman was in every sense a simple countrywoman, and I knew she 
did not borrow the word from books or use it in any scornful sense, 
but spoke it deferentially and also as a matter of course. I became 
convinced by inquiry, too, that it had not reference wholly to the 
Governor’s presence. I learned that not only was there in the neigh- 
bourhood a considerable self-supporting element which was not 
represented at this party, being deemed of insufficient social import- 
ance for invitation, but that within the assemblage itself a certain 
social distinction was without question allowed to be set up. Subse- 
quently I was able to observe that the people of this most democratic 
of communities were strongly influenced by considerations of one 
another’s relative social importance. In the local estimation, every 
family was definitely assigned to an ascertained niche; and as a 
rule people remained in their niches. Certain young men, 
indeed, earned approbation for an attempt to advance from the 
less respectable local element to the more respectable; but their 
definite promotion seemed to depend on their ‘ marrying the right sort 
of girl.’ While the lines of social caste did not appear to be drawn 
relentlessly, and did actually seem to depend in a degree ona certain 
local standard of merit in ‘respectability,’ the principle of social 
superiority residing in a particular circle, and founded on marriage 
and the family, was distinctly recognised ; and it was evident that, 
taking the year through, the majority of the members of the com- 
munity thought much more about social appearance, respectat ility, 
convention, and position than they did of political questions of any 
kind. Though every man had a vote, it was undeniable that the 
voter who belonged to one of the families who were little regarded 
failed of-equality of political influence and material opportunity when 
compared with the man of one of the more highly regarded families. 
To this extent, certainly important to the individual, social considera- 
tion had given the lie to the current political assumption in the most 
simple and supposably democratic of communities. 

Afterward I had an opportunity to study class conditions 
in a town whose social arrangements are apparently the opposite 
of the Vermont rural community. This town was Newport, in 
Rhode Island. To Newport a section of fashionable New York 
society is transplanted every summer; it comes into contact 
there, and to a considerable extent coalesces, with a section of 
the fashionable society of Boston. These elements are joined by 
a few fashionable people from Philadelphia and other cities ; and 
they fuse into one ‘aristocratic’ group representing many parts of the 
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country more distinctly, I believe, than they ever do in any other 
place—surely more than in Washington. In the same town live 
descendants of colonial governors and ‘old families’ famous in the 
history of the little State. There are officers of the United States 
army and navy ; there are resident and sojourning nowveaux riches ; 
there are representatives of the American typical ‘ business man’ or 
bourgeois class; and I found there something which is very unusual 
in New England, adult native Americans, of Yankee race, who could 
not read or write. At the time of my residence at Newport there 
were families or clans whose voting members were bought in a bunch, 
so to speak, the political head of the family—not usually the head 
of the family in the Old World sense, but rather a self-constituted 
‘ boss ’—disposing of its whole vote for money and dividing the spoil 
with the voters. I have reason to believe that at the present time 
this feudal practice has been superseded, at least toa great extent, by 
the methods of political influence more customary in American towns. 
There were in Newport also several varieties of foreigners (including 
German and Polish Jews whom the absentee descendants of the 
Sephardim or Portuguese Jews who founded the local synagogue in 
the last century were endeavouring to exclude from the synagogue— 
itself a very curious instance of the transplanting of an Old World 
caste prejudice to the New World) ; and there was a somewhat notable 
and exceptional grade of society, composed of a residue of former wealthy 
sojourners become permanent residents as a result of the fascination 
of the local climate and atmosphere—a most delightfully and syste- 
matically idle circle. Between and amongst these more distinct 
elements other intermediate social groups had grown up; so that 
society was composed of a large number of well-defined ‘ chops,’ as the 
people themselves called their curiously intricate divisions. 

Here, it is hardly necessary to say, the social motive openly 
dominated the life of the people. Social rivalries and ambitions and 
appearances absorbed a great part of their energies and their time, 
and particularly the time and energies of the women. It seemed to 
me here, indeed, as it has seemed to me almost everywhere else in 
the country, that the women were engaged, all unconsciously, in an 
attempt to avenge their exclusion from the suffrage, in a republic 
where the suffrage is commonly spoken of as ‘ universal,’ by neutralis- 
ing or nullifying, through their powerful influence in the family, the 
supposed equality of American institutions. If women could turn to 
a mockery democratic or equal institutions in which they have no 
direct part, and at the same time greatly increase the influence and 
advantage in the struggle for existence of certain social elements in 
which they as individuals are powerful, at the expense of the mass 
they might be held to have accomplished a very neat piece of retribu- 
tion for their exclusion from participation in political affairs, as well 
as to have proved the unwisdom of that exclusion. I hardly suppose 
that any woman, in her social struggles, was ever animated by such 
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a motive ; but the effect is very much as if all women were. If to 
aggrandise the family is to take away something from democratic 
equality, then American women must be, whether they intend or 
know it or not, the enemies of the democratic idea; for they are 
mostly engaged in an attempt to push their particular families along 
into a position of greater relative importance in the community. 

In Newport I saw evidences in abundance, not only in the pre- 
valence of frank worship of social position, and in the growth of castes, 
but in the demoralisation of the tradespeople through much dealing 
with corruptible flunkeys, that a whole community may be unfavour- 
ably influenced by the example set by a wealthy, fashionable, and 
exclusive class. 

In a subsequent residence of nearly three years at Fall River, 
which is quite near Newport, I had an opportunity to get what might 
be called a cross-section of all American society by taking the two 
places together. Fall River is an exclusively manufacturing town of 
large population which developed with great rapidity from what was, 
early in the present century, a small farming community. The town 
has been remarkably free from outside influences except in the lower 
strata of its society. I found here a great foreign population which 
was governed industrially, and for the most part politically, by a small 
native community descended from the handful of farmers who had 
once wrung a hard living from the thin soil that covered the granite 
ledge on which scores of cotton-mills now stand. These mills are 
owned, chiefly, by the descendants of the old farmers who owred the 
ground along or about the stream which flows through the town, and 
which afforded a fine water-power. The advantage which the 
possession of the ground gave them resulted, apparently, in their 
perpetual domination in the affairs of the city which was to grow up 
here. Of ‘ aristocracy’ there was never any in the place ; the mother 
of one of the chiefest mill-owners and social heads of the existing 
community had once been an operative in a cotton-mill; her con- 
dition in this regard—for it dated from the days of Lucy Larcom and 
the ‘ Lowell Offering,’ celebrated in Dickens’s American Notes—being 
not exceptional, but ordinary. 

Naturally, many of the frugal ways and some of the democratic 
notions of a more primitive period clung to these people ; but their 
usages were strongly marked with the conceit of the social superi- 
ority of certain families, of the same sort as that of the Vermont 
eommunity which I have described. These Fall River families had 
the advantage over the members of ‘ Society’ in New York or Boston 
of being really dominant in the affairs of their town. When I was 
there these people had developed little likeness to or connection 
with the fashionable society of the greater or older cities. Neverthe- 
less, by a slow process of individual selection, the assimilation of the 
descendants of these very humble New England crofters with the 
elegant and exclusive society of New York and Boston could be seen 
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already progressing; and their position in their own community 
gave them a prospect of eventual affiliation with it. 

The effect of the concentration of influence in a small mill-owning 
and land-owning class upon the opposite pole of society was what, I 
should suppose, was exactly to be expected. I saw little snobbery in 
the place, and little fawning, but rather the most implacable enmity, 
on the part of the imported working population, toward the American 
masters. Great numbers of these operatives possessed votes, but by 
pitting the voters of one imported nationality against another— 
English against Irish, and Canadian-French against both—the 
American minority generally ruled the town politically without 
much trouble. The close combination of the mill-owners in industrial 
matters was answered by several labour unions, whose hostility to 
the masters was at least intense, if their cohesion was not as great as 
that of the ring of brothers, cousins, and old neighbours who stood 
above them. Thus this promising caste of farmers grown mill- 
masters had very cleverly reproduced the most marked social condi- 
tions of industrial Europe, with an angry proletariat clamouring at 
their doors. 

Social details of the sort I have mentioned may not appear very 
important in themselves. They would be of importance, however, 
if, taken with other facts, they pointed to a prospect of an eventual 
triumph of a social arrangement founded on caste over a democratic 
impulse which had a highly favourable opportunity for its develop- 
ment. Caste questions form the theme of plays and romances, but 
they are seldom studied by economists. It seems to me that serious 
data concerning them are worthy of presentation. In America we 
concern ourselves much with the ‘dangerous elements,’ with anar- 
chistic sentiments which are supposed to have been imported into 
our great cities from Europe, and hear much about the division of 
society into two great camps of rich and poor, a division which is 
supposed to rest on legislation which favours the rich; but we hear 
little about the perfectly voluntary growth of caste feeling, though I 
should count this really a more important matter, because more 
inveterate in human thought and much further beyond the reach of 
legislation. It is a thing which general prosperity does not check, 
but rather stimulates, by bringing a greater number of persons 
within the range of social ambition; the accumulation of even a 
small amount of wealth in a family kindles to white heat the desire 
for progression toward the charmed upper circle. And it is a thing 
which is so peculiarly voluntary, and apparently so inevitably the 
outgrowth of the organisation of society on the basis of the family, 
that the very people whom we hear vaguely lamenting the social 
stratification as contrary to the principles of the Fourth of July 
otations, are every day doing their utmost to assist it. 


JOSEPH EpGAR CHAMBERLIN, 
Boston, Mass, 





SOME REMINISCENCES OF 
ENGLISH JOURNALISM 


Ir is just forty years since I first entered the office of a daily news- 
paper, and with a boy’s eager curiosity watched the various processes 
by which the sheet that fascinated me was produced. It was strictly as 
an amateur that I was ushered into that holy of holies in journalism, 
the editor’s room. The newspaper bewitched me, and the one life 
that I thought worth living was that of the journalist. It followed, 
that some years before I was able to set my foot upon the first rung 
of the ladder of the press, I had begun to haunt newspaper offices in 
the fashion in which the stage-struek youth haunts the theatre, and 
thus it comes to pass that in placing on record some reminiscences of 
English journalism, I am able to recall at least two-thirds of the pre- 
sent reign. Only one who has witnessed the steady development of 
the newspaper press during forty years, and who has had opportunities 
of watching the process from the inside, can understand how enormous 
is the change, how astounding the increase in power, capacity and 
wealth that these forty years have witnessed in the British press. 

My daily newspaper of 1857 was the Northern Dacly Express, which 
if not the first daily newspaper published in the English provinces, 
must certainly rank second in that notable category. Its price was 
a penny ; it consisted of four pages, about the size of the Daily Mad, 
and it was looked upon by newspaper men generally as the freak of 
amadman. Nobody believed then that daily newspapers could be 
made to pay in provincial towns. Only the most sanguine believed 
that a penny newspaper could ever hold its own against its high-priced 
rivals. It is not my purpose to weary my readers with personal 
reminiscences or experiences, but a description of the office of the 
Northern Daily Express in the year 1857, when I first became an 
occasional contributor to its columns, will point the contrast between 
the daily paper then and now. 

The Express was published in Newcastle-on-Tyne, its office having 
been removed to that town from Darlington, where it was originally 
started in 1855 or 1856. Two rooms and a couple of cellars below 
them in a small dwelling-house in West Clayton Street provided all 
the accommodation that was required for the production of the paper. 
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In one of the cellars a number of compositors worked at their frames ; 
in the other was the small single-cylinder machine on which the 
sheet was printed. In the back room above there were more com- 
positors, whilst the only remaining apartment—the front room on the 
ground floor—was so contrived as to pay a double debt. During the 
daytime it served as a publishing and advertisement office; but at 
six o’clock precisely the clerks departed {and their place was taken by 
the editorial staff. At one desk was seated the sub-editor, at another 
the editor ; in a corner behind the little counter the ‘ reader’ and his 
boy were engaged in their monotonous ‘occupation, whilst the reporter 
found a”place at the counter itself, and between the intervals of turn- 
ing out ‘ copy’ received late advertisements or sold stray copies of the 
paper to chance customers. The journalist accustomed to the vast 
buildings which now serve the purpose of offices for our daily news- 
papers will be able to appreciate the contrast between the old days 
and these. It was certainly a humble spot that little room in West 
Clayton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the editing of the Northern 
Daily Express in all its departments was carried on; yet no 
journalist can afford to despise it, for it was there that the penny 
daily newspaper of provincial England was really launched upon the 
world. 

Nor must it be supposed that because the workshop was a poor 
one the work itself was bad. The editor of those days was unques- 
tionably a man of genius, and he could hold his own as a writer 
against any of his successors in the world of journalism. It was 
darkly rumoured among the hangers-on of the establishment that Mr. 
M had been invited by the editor of the: Times to accept a post as 
leader-writer on that great newspaper. Perhaps the story was not 
true ; but, at least, it is certain that if he had accepted such a position 
Mr. M—— would not have disgraced it. His leaders, it is true, were 
very different from those which are now in vogue. He did not play 
the part of Jove and launch the thunderbolts of his dictatorial 
wrath against ambassadors and Cabinet ministers. A sense of the 
ridiculous, with which he was happily endowed, kept him from 
that particular kind of folly. When he wrote it was rather as the 
humorous philosopher, who watched the stream of life flowing past 
his feet and amused himself and his readers by pointing out some of 
the peculiarities and weaknesses of those who were struggling in the 
current. He generally began his leader with a story. It was almost 
always a good one. When you had read it you were in a good temper 
with the writer and quite disposed to acquiesce in the ‘ application’ 
with which, after the manner of the preacher, he followed his text. It 
was very seldom that he wrote upon what might be called a red-hot 
subject. He made no attempt to keep pace with the telegraphic 
news even in those days, when telegrams themselves were not par- 
ticularly expeditious. A subject a week old seemed to him to be 
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quite as good as one that had been flashed upon him within the hour. 
Nay, so completely did he differ from the journalist of to-day that 
he would lay a subject on one side for half a week at a stretch, in 
order that he might, as he expressed it, ‘ steep his mind in it’ before 
he attempted to discuss it in public. When he did discuss it you 
had the work of a scholar, a humourist, and an original thinker, 
turned out with as much regard to form as to substance. My editor 
was, in short, an essayist who would have prospered in the times of 
Addison and Steele. As I think of him, and contrast his brilliant 
little dissertations, with their polished epigrams and sub-current of 
scholarship, with the rough and ready ‘ leading article’ of 1897, lam 
filled with amazement—tinctured with regret. What leisure has the 
editor of to-day for wit or scholarship, or the mere polishing of 
phrases ? 

In this my first newspaper office, and in the rival office in which 
a few years later I began my actual apprenticeship to journalism, 
the mechanical appliances in use differed wonderfully from those 
which are now employed in producing our daily newspapers. The 
machines upon which the impression of the day was printed turned 
off from 600 to 1,000 copies an hour, printed on one side only. 
Every sheet had therefore to be passed through the machine a second 
time, and the production of a large edition was practically impossible. 
It was considered a great thing when Mr. Hoe introduced to us his 
wonderful three, four, six, and even ten-feeder rotary machines, by 
which the number of copies that could be printed within the hour 
was multiplied tenfold. These machines are now as hopelessly out 
of date in the great newspaper offices as the old Napier press itself. 
Nevertheless one must always think of them as the most imposing 
of all the printing presses which have assisted in the advance of 
journalism. A great Hoe machine of. thirty years ago was like a 
castle or a man-of-war. The vast size, the number of men and beys 
clustered upon its various stages and engaged in feeding or delivering, 
the roar and rush of its wheels and rollers, made a great impression 
upon those who saw it at work. It seemed at that time that human 
ingenuity had reached its highest point in the provision of a fast- 
printing newspaper press. ‘ Nothing can touch the Hoe!’ was the 
exulting cry of newspaper managers in the sixties. Yet hardly had 
the seventies been ushered in before the Hoe was practically obsolete. 
A method of stereotyping the ‘formes’ of movable type had been 
discovered which could be applied even to such rapid work as that 
of the daily press. A clever Belgian, if I remember aright, had found 
a compound of metals which could be hardened from a state of abso- 
lute fluidity in a few moments, so that ten minutes after a casting 
had been taken it was possible to print from it. This stereotyping 
had several advantages. First, it made it possible to use more than 
one machine in printing the same sheet, so that by multiplying the 
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machines the number of copies printed in the hour could be increased 
in the same ratio. Still more important, however, was the fact that 
the stereotype plate, being of solid metal, could be bent to any 
curve, and could thus be fitted upon a cylinder of any diameter. It 
was this which gave its real value to the process of stereotyping. A 
number of ingenious mechanicians, including Hoe himself, at once 
set to work to produce a printing machine of a new class, in which 
the stereotype plates should be made to revolve upon a roller at any 
rate of speed that might be desired. In a few years we had in suc- 
cession the Walter, the Hoe, and the Victory web-printing machines, 
and it is by machines of this class that our daily newspapers are 
now produced. Without tormenting my readers with figures, I will 
explain what these machines can do. A ‘reel’ of paper, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile in length, is ‘ fed’ into the machines with extra- 
ordinary rapidity ; the machine prints it, cuts each successive copy 
of the paper from the long roll, folds it and delivers it complete at 
a rate varying from 15,000 to 20,000 copies an hour. Nor is this 
all. If the newspaper consists, say, of ten pages instead of eight, 
the additional two pages are printed simultaneously from another 
reel, and are inserted at their proper place and actually gummed 
into the newspaper by these marvellous machines without any dimi- 
nution of the speed! The machine does it all, be it remembered. 
No human hand touches the paper whilst it is going through these 
processes. There is the blank roll of paper at one end of the machine, 
whilst at the other end the complete journal, with its burden of news 
and thought, is being delivered, folded as when it reaches your 
breakfast-table, at the rate of speed I have mentioned. 

When I became editor of the Leeds Mercwry, in 1870, there was 
a stalwart old man still employed on that journal who in former days 
had pulled the hand-press upon which the whole impression of the 
paper was printed. Before I retired from my editorship, in 1887, 
four or five of these marvellous web-printing machines were required 
to do the work which, in his youth, this old man had accomplished 
by himself. Without the invention of these machines, and the 
means they afford for the unlimited multiplication of the printed 
copies of a newspaper within the shortest possible space of time, the 
newspaper press could never have attained its present position in the 
world. Itis not, therefore, to the mere journalist that the credit for 
the expansion of modern journalism alone belongs. That credit 
must be shared with him by the mechanic and the engineer. 

Forty years ago, and even later, our newspapers, even the best of 
them, gave us the news of the day before yesterday. To-day it is 
with yesterday’s news only that they concern themselves ; whilst the 
evening newspapers, which in the last ten years have played so 
prominent a part in journalism, keep still closer in the race to 
flying Time, and deal only with the events of the last twelve hours. 
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This means, of course, that the telegraph has come into the full 
service of the press. For many years after the electric telegraph 
had been established this was not the case. Newspaper proprietors 
did not trust it. They disliked its costliness, and they had good 
reason to question its accuracy. If a Prime Minister or some one 
in a corresponding position had to make a great speech in a provincial 
town in the early sixties, the London newspapers sent their own 
reporters to take notes of the speech, and either waited to publish it 
verbatim on the second day after its delivery, or employed a special 
train to carry the reporters back to town with the speech in time 
for its publication the next morning. Special trains were indeed 
greatly in vogue with enterprising newspapers thirty years ago. 
But in 1870 the Government acquired the telegraphs, and forth- 
with there began a new era. Cheap rates of telegraphing were 
accorded to the press, wonderful new instruments for transmitting 
messages at a speed never dreamt of before were introduced, and 
‘ special wires’ were leased both to London and provincial newspapers 
on favourable terms. What this meant will be seen from a single 
fact. A daily provincial newspaper which in 1870 published on an 
average less than half a column of telegraphic news in each im- 
pression, seven years later published regularly a minimum of twelve 
columns of news received by telegraph. The great provincial news- 
papers were thus enabled to compete on something like equal terms 
with the London dailies. They had their branch offices in Fleet Street, 
connected with the central office in Glasgow or Leeds by special 
wires ; they had their sub-editors and reporters in town, and their 
representatives in the Press Gallery in the House of Commons. In 
short, between 1870 and 1873 the provincial press invaded London, 
and acquired a foothold there from which it is never likely to be 
displaced. One result of this change in the conditions of provincial 
journalism was very notable. Prior to 1870 the editor of a daily 
newspaper published in the country never thought of commenting 
upon any of the great questions of the day until he had seen what 
the London newspapers had to say upon the subject. This rule was 
so inflexible that even when a ministerial crisis occurred, and the 
Government was defeated by a parliamentary vote, no provincial daily 
ventured to discuss the event until after the editor had seen the 
comments of the London journals. But in 1870 all this was 
changed by the necessities of the time. The telegraphic news 
reached Leeds or Edinburgh in sufficient time to allow the editor, 
if he chose, to comment upon it in the copy of the paper in which 
it was printed. His old days of leisure were at an end. He could 
no longer stroll down to his office in the early afternoon, glance 
through the London newspapers of the morning, pen an article 
upon some subject which had been duly discussed by the metro- 
politan press, and then go home to his dinner with the happy con- 
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sciousness that his work was over for the day. By invading London 
in search of special news he had become the rival, and could there- 
fore no longer afford to remain a mere copyist of the London press. 
Thus it came about that the provincial press acquired a new stand- 
point, and new influence in the counsels of the nation. Its utter- 
ances, whether wise or foolish, were no longer mere echoes; they 
were its own. 

The London press was not slow to respond to this new rivalry 
on the part of the provinces. Though its conductors still professed 
to despise provincial enterprise, they were not so foolish as to 
refuse to follow the example thus set them. The special wires 
which connected the great country newspapers with London were 
followed by other special wires which connected the London dailies 
with Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and even in the case of the Times with 
Calcutta. It cannot be necessary to impress upon the reader the 
wonderful excellence ef the service of foreign news which is now 
provided for him in the great London newspapers. Let him look at 
the page in his Zimes of this morning—of any morning—which is 
devoted to foreign telegrams, and think of the capital, the enterprise, 
the brains and the labour that have gone to produce it. Sixty years 
ago it would have baffled the wealth of the Rothschilds and the 
brain of Shakespeare to bring such a service of news as this into 
existence. Now we accept it, morning by morning, without a word 
of recognition. Yet that page is an open window through which the 
stay-at-home reader is permitted to see for himself what is happen- 
ing in the most distant quarters of the world. Nor has the Times 
any monopoly of the improvement in the supply of foreign news 
which has been so marked a feature in the recent development of 
the press. Thanks to Reuter, there is not a provincial newspaper in 
England which does not supply better telegraphic news from abroad 
than could be found thirty years ago in any newspaper in the 
world. 

The reader will, I fear, begin to weary of the laudatory strain in 
which I have spoken so far of the great changes that have been 
witnessed in journalism within my own experience of the press. 
But it is the simple truth that has been told him. By the improve- 
ment of printing machines, by the development of the telegraphic 
system, and by the invention of telephones and pneumatic tubes 
(both of which are largely used in newspaper offices), the newspapers 
of our country have within forty years undergone a wonderful trans- 
formation, and have become infinitely more serviceable as purveyors 
of intelligence from all parts of the world than they ever were before. 
The American press runs them hard, it is true, in these matters ; in 
some respects it has outstripped them. But taken as a whole, and 
regarding not merely the fulness and freshness but the trustworthiness 
of the news which our papers bring to us from every corner of the 
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world, one may say without fear of contradiction that they occupy a 
position of unrivalled supremacy in contemporary journalism. 

There are other sides, however, to my subject, and in dealing 
with them a tone of unqualified laudation is no longer possible. 
The contrast I have already noted between the leading articles o1 
my first editor, Mr. M , and those of the ordinary journalist or 
to-day is eminently characteristic of one of the changes which the 
Press has witnessed during the present reign. In its eager desire to 
present its readers with the freshest news, red-hot from the forge ot 
destiny, it has sacrificed all desire for literary excellence of form. 
But something more than mere literary form is sacrificed by this 
haste. An article that is written on the spur of the moment, having 
for its text a telegram that has suddenly made known, in the barest 
words, a change of policy of far-reaching importance on the part of 
some foreign Power, for example, cannot, in the nature of things, 
possess much real value. There are, of course, subjects upon which 
first thoughts are just as valuable as any after-thoughts can be. But 
there are others upon which the first obvious reflections of the leader- 
writer can hardly fail to be almost grotesquely wide of the mark. 
Nowadays, however, the newspaper must deal with the latest topic 
of the day, without regard to insufficiency of information, or to 
complications which make it impossible to form an accurate judg- 
ment of the bearings of the question without close and careful study. 
The misfortune is that the public does not realise the very slight 
materials on which the first slapdash leading article on some startling 
piece of news has been founded, and does not see that the article 
itself is little more than the first hasty impressions of a clever man 
of letters, writing on a subject which he has not been allowed time 
to ‘think out.’ This vice of hasty work has in recent years been 
extended to book reviewing in our daily papers. An important work, 
published, say, in two large octavo volumes, is sent out by the 
publisher at six o’clock in the evening. Next morning the daily 
paper will contain what purports to be a criticism of the book 
extending to two or three columns. Real criticism under such 
conditions is obviously impossible. 

Just as the leading articles in the press of to-day have ceased to 
be essays, and have become much more like speeches, in which if the 
forcibleness of a speech is not wanting its looseness of phrase and 
occasional haziness of thought are also to be found, so in its descrip- 
tive writing it has completely changed its style, and changed it 
mainly for the worse. Thirty or forty years ago, when any great 
spectacle was offered to the world, be it a battle or a coronation, 
an international prize-fight or the union of two continents by means 
of the electric cable, our leading newspapers gave us an account of it 
which it was a pleasure to read. The art of descriptive writing had 
then been brought to its highest point, and such men as Dr. Howard 
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Russell and the late Nicholas Wood had shown that the pen could 
present almost as graphic and realistic a picture of a pageant or a 
physical catastrophe as the brush of the artist or the camera of the 
photographer. In those days even the Times did not think it beneath 
its dignity to give us once a year a spirited picture of Epsom Downs 
on the Derby Day. I do not say that this particular thing was in 
itself worth doing; but the fact remains that it was done, and done 
with as much care as though the descriptive writer had been penning 
a chapter of Macaulay’s History or of Bleak House. 

All this has been changed under the new journalism. Descriptive 
writing of the old school is now unknown, and the hapless descriptive 
writer who once was so important a member of the staff of every 
great newspaper is now one of the unemployed. He may occasion- 
ally sueceed in getting a bit of his characteristic work into one of 
the monthly magazines, but the newspapers will have none of it, the 
editors clearly believing that their readers are too busy to be troubled 
with artistic descriptions of anything. If this were the only change 
that had taken place there would be little ground for complaint. 
But unfortunately in too many instances, whilst the old descriptive 
writer has been dismissed, his place has been taken by the new 
journalist—that is to say, by a man or woman who believes that his 
or her own personality is a subject of supreme interest to the world 
at large, and who insists upon thrusting it upon the reader, who 
merely wishes to know how a royal procession looked as it passed 
along the streets, or in what style a particular horse has won the 
Derby. The new journalist when writing his account of a ceremony 
talks as much about himself as about the event he has to describe. 
And his talk is too often such foolish, purposeless egotism. He tells 
you of his disagreement with his landlady in the morning on the 
subject of the blacking of his boots, of his conversation with the 
crossing-sweeper or omnibus conductor whom he encountered by the 
way. He introduces you to his friends, real or imaginary, and invites 
you to join them in the various adventures through which they pass 
in attending the royal procession or the race for the Derby. This 
is the fashion in which the new descriptive writer performs his task, 
and an old fashioned journalist must ask to be forgiven if he fails to 
appreciate it. Frankly, I cannot imagine that the ordinary reader 
when he turns to the report of some public function or some great 
accident desires to be taken into the confidence of the reporter, and 
to be enlightened about his deeds and ideas rather than about the 
subject of which this very self-sufficient gentleman is supposed to be 
writing. 

This, however, is only one of the features of that egotism of the 
press of which we see so much more nowadays than we did formerly. 
Some journalists may regard the fact that the personality of the 
newspaper man bulks so much more largely in the press than it used 
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to do as proof of the increased importance of the part he plays in the 
world. Without denying the fact that his importance has increased, 
I own that I wish he could impress this truth upon us in a pleasanter 
fashion. The old reporter or descriptive writer or political critic had 
his faults, but at least he believed it to be his duty to stick to his 
text and to refrain from thrusting himself and his special likes and 
dislikes upon the attention of his readers. 

No more striking change has taken place in the position of the 
press during the last thirty or forty years than that which has oc- 
curred in its relations with Parliament and with political parties. 
When I first went into the Reporter’s Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1867, the men in the gallery were cut off by a gulf that 
seemed to be absolutely impassable from the members of the House. 
Those were much simpler and less ceremonious days than the present. 
As a member of ‘the gallery,’ I had the free run of the inner lobby, 
and could enter it whenever I wished, even when attended by a batch of 
country cousins who wanted to see our political leaders at close quar- 
ters. But in those days the idea of ‘ lobbying’ was absolutely unknown. 
No newspaper man—except one or two editors of London dailies and 
the head of the Times reporting staff—ever thought of accosting a 
member of Parliament or of questioning him upon any matter of 
public interest. Parliament and the press had each its own sphere, 
and stuck to it rigidly. I remember the case of an innocent youth 
who, on the very first night on which he sat in the gallery, had the 
misfortune to be addressed by a member of Parliament who was one 
of his own personal friends. He was forthwith warned by the Nestors 
of the Fourth Estate that such conduct on his part was ‘bad form,’ 
and must not be repeated if he wished to stand well with his col- 
leagues. The newspaper men of those days respected the members of 
the House and had no wish to intrude upon them. But, on the other 
hand, they respected themselves, and honestly desired to be left 
alone, even by their superiots. They resented patronage and personal 
influence fiercely, and were bitter in their contempt towards those 
journalists whom they suspected of being susceptible to either. 
‘Where did you hear that?’ asked a man in the gallery in my hearing 
of one of his colleagues. ‘I heard it at the Reform Club,’ was the 
answer, given meekly. ‘ At the Reform Club! Oh, I see; from the 
hall porter !’ was the savage retort. The last thing that the newspaper 
man of those days—the predecessor of the modern lobbyist—desired 
to obtrude was his personal acquaintaince with the politicians whose 
speeches he reported and criticised. 

If I mistake not, lobbying, like so many other features of the press 
of to-day, was introduced by the provincial newspapers. The ‘local 
member ’ was anxious to see himself represented in the local journal, 
and as there were many matters of importance to his own constituents 
to which the London newspapers paid no attention, he naturally 
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sought the aid of the correspondents and representatives of the papers 
published in his own locality. The more intelligent of these corre- 
spondents did not long confine their attention to purely local ques- 
tions. They sought information from the members for whose con- 
stituents they wrote on larger matters of public interest. It followed 
that for several years the earliest and most authentic political news 
was to be found in certain great provincial newspapers. Men turned to 
the London correspondence of the Manchester Guardian, the Scotsman, 
or the Leeds Mercury in order to see what was happening behind the 
scenes in Parliament. These London correspondents were the first 
lobbyists in the House of Commons. By-and-by some of the London 
papers began to realise the fact that there was a rich mine of informa- 
tion to be worked in the lobby, and at last even the Times, despite 
its regard for old traditions, boldly set up a lobby correspondent of its 
own. Thus was brought about one of the most remarkable and revo- 
lutionary of the developments which the press has undergone during 
the present reign. I leave it for the older members of the House of 
Commons to say whether the change has been wholly for the public 
good. 

There is something worse than the egotism of the journalist. 
This is his Wegotism—if I may adopt a word invented, I believe, by 
Sir William Harcourt. The journalist who, by virtue of his command 
of the ‘ We,’ thunders forth his decrees as though he were throned 
upon Mount Sinai is only too familiar an object in modern journalism. 
But he is by no means so new a figure as people are apt to suppose. 
He was known forty or fifty years ago. At that time, however, he 
was essentially provincial. It was the Shibbereen Eagle which cried 
‘Let Lord Palmerston beware! Our eye is upon him.’ It was the 
Little Peddlington Gazette that dealt with Lord John Russell in the 
faithful style in which a schoolmaster deals with an erring pupil. In 
those days men used to laugh at these delightful flights of the editorial 
imagination. It never entered into our minds to suppose that we 
should live to see the day when these provincial braggarts would find 
their imitators in the editors of London daily newspapers. 

Yet it would be folly to deny that there is more foundation for 
this kind of bragging now than there was in the old days of the 
Skibbereen Eagle. The power of the press is recognised far more 
freely and more openly than it ever was before, and its influence upon 
political affairs is unquestionably more direct than at any previous 
period in its history. Not that it is a new thing for statesmen to 
work in combination with the newspapers. Minister and journalist 
have always acted together ; but until recently their co-operation was 
concealed from the world at large. In the later fifties and the early 
sixties, when Lord Palmerston resided at Cambridge House, 
Piccadilly, now the home of the Naval and Military Club, Lady 
Palmerston used to hold a reception almost every Saturday evening 
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during the season. The whole political world was wont to gather in 
her salon—the last of its class. Mr. Delane, the distinguished 
editor of the Times, was a regular visitor at Cambridge House, and 
the initiated in those days used to turn to the first leading article 
in the Times on Monday morning, in order to get the earliest 
information of any political change of importance that was impending. 
Not seldom was their curiosity gratified. But the astute editor 
never pretended to have any special knowledge; nor did he ever 
thump the big drum and order ministers to do his bidding. His 
habit was to suggest that in certain contingencies a particular 
course was that which it would be well for the Government to adopt. 
The paper proffered its advice with every appearance of deference. 
Its reward, so far as the outside world was concerned, was to be 
found in the fact that ministers seemed to have accepted the recom- 
mendation thus tendered to them. But the initiated knew that the 
advice was only given because a hint had been dropped at Cambridge 
House, and the editor had undertaken to pave the way for the new 
departure on the part of ministers. The relations between journalist 
and statesman in those days were probably as close and confidential 
as they have ever been since ; but they were decorously veiled from 
the public eye, and when Richard Cobden, greatly daring, alluded 
in public to Mr. Delane’s presence in the salons of Cambridge House, 
he was sternly rebuked for outraging the sanctity of private life. 

To-day our journalist tells us in the plainest English that he has 
just been talking with this right honourable gentleman or the other, 
and has learned from him some fact closely affecting his own depart- 
ment or the policy of the ministry of which he is a member. There 
is no resort to roundabout phrases in order to conceal the identity of 
the journalist’s informant. The conversation which may have been 
whispered in the lobby at Westminster is forthwith proclaimed from 
the house-tops of Fleet Street. And while the lobbyist deals in 
this frank fashion with his sources of information, the editor is even 
more unceremonious. As ‘ the high priest of King Demos,’ he treats 
the statesman as a subordinate whose duty it is to obey the will of 
his master, as that will is interpreted by the journalist. There is no 
trace now of the deferential air with which Mr. Delane in the old 
days tendered his advice to a minister in perplexity, No priesthood 
was ever more arrogant than this priesthood of the press. 

It may all be for the best. The aggressiveness and apparent 
vanity of the modern newspaper may simply be the inevitable out- 
come of its changed position in the world, its changed relationship to 
society and the State. But journalists of the older school must be 
excused if they fail to appreciate the chief features of the new 
journalism—its brusqueness, its personality, its familiarity, and the 
extraordinary air of superior wisdom with which it treats all who 
come within its purview. It would be unfair to say that the new 
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journalists must bear the whole responsibility for this change in the 
attitude of the press towards the public. The public has chosen to 
accept the newspaper in this new light, and the journalist is not to 
be blamed for profiting by that acceptance. How can he be expected 
to set a lower value upon his office and its functions than that at 
which they are appraised by so many eminent persons, eager to 
make use of them for their own advancement ? 

But if among the many changes which have occurred in the 
newspaper world during the period under review, there are some to 
which old-fashioned journalists find it difficult to reconcile them- 
selves, there is happily one point as to which there can be no 
dispute. The newspaper press of to-day is not only better informed 
and better equipped for the discussion of public affairs than was the 
press of forty years ago; it is also far more earnest and sincere. 
The old idea of the journalist as a bravo, whose pen was to be 
bought for any cause or by any individual, is now utterly exploded. 
The modern newspaper man not only has views of his own, but is at least 
as resolute in maintaining them and in asserting his own consistency 
as any ordinary politician. Even when he urges his cause with 
what some may deem undue heat and zeal, his sincerity is beyond 
dispute, and he only speaks with warmth from the strength of his 
convictions. Nor can it be disputed that journalism as a profession 
is drawing to it a band of recruits who bid fair to prove themselves 
worthy of the extended power and influence which the press now 
claims. As I lay down my pen, I recall a score of friends whom I 
knew in bygone days, who lived for the profession they adorned 
and who died in its ranks. In no class of society have I ever met 
men more worthy of an unlimited trust and affection. It is pleasant 
to think that as the old generation passes away a new one is taking its 
place, and that this new generation seems likely to prove at least 
not less worthy of its vocation than that which preceded it. 

Wemyss ReEIp. 
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ON CONVERSATION 


Tue art of conversation has suffered in England from the example of 
its most famous professor. Dr. Johnson understood it theoretically, 
but even so only to a limited extent. He was supposed to form his 
view of it in accordance with the rule of Bacon. 

In all kinds of speech, whether pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, it is con- 
venient to speak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily, because hasty speech 
confounds the memory, and oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a man 
either *o stammering, or nonplus, or harping on that which should follow ; whereas 


.a slow speech conformeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, 


besides a seexliness of speech and countenance. 


This does not strike one as a model for him who would be either 
brilliant or agreeable, and excludes naturalness, which is one of the 
greatest charms of conversation. 

That Johnson did not slavishly follow Bacon’s precept is very 
certain. So far from being ‘leisurely,’ he jumped down the throats 
of all who disagreed with him. ‘You may be good-natured, sir,’ 
said Boswell, with unusual spirit, ‘ but you are not good-humoured 
(which the Doctor had just plumed himself on being). I believe 
you would pardon your opponents if they had time to deprecate your 
vengeance ; but punishment follows so quick after sentence that they 
cannot escape.’ The idea of his ever being at a nonplus is ridiculous 
indeed, though he was sometimes at a loss for a repartee from sheer 
indignation. The rights of his little passage of arms with Adam 
Smith are much disputed. That he remarked: ‘You are a liar,’ 
seems tolerably certain, but whether the other philosopher did 
retort in the quite unprintable and by no means pertinent words 
that are attributed to him is doubtful. At all events, the whole 
affair was not a good example of polite conversation. Johnson’s 
great mistake was in confounding it with monologue. ‘We had 
good talk this evening,’ he said on one occasion, when returning 
from a party where scarcely any one had been able to get a word in 
edgeways except himself. If he had said: ‘J had good talk,’ the 
observation would have been faultless, but of conversation such as 
he sincerely believed had taken place there had been none. He 
could define it of course as he could everything else, and sometimes 
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affected to despise it. When Boswell asked him, in his importunate 
fashion, what was the use of meeting people at dinner, where no one 
ever said anything worth remembering, ‘Why, to eat and drink to- 
gether,’ replied the Doctor, ‘and to promote kindness ; and, sir, this 
is better done when there is no solid conversation ; for when there is, 
people differ in opinion and get into bad humour, or some of the 
company are left out and feel themselves uneasy ; it was for this 
reason that Sir Robert Walpole said he always talked indecencies at 
his own table, because in them all could join.’ It is certain that this 
was the kind of conversation most in vogue with our ancestors, and 
in ‘the good old times,’ such as the days of chivalry, there was 
probably little else. 

Later on, and even to some extent to-day, the essence of good 
conversation was thought to be contest. Even that graceful-minded 
and sweet tempered writer, Robert Louis Stevenson, falls into the 
error when discoursing on this subject. With Johnson, opposition 
was the very salt of life, and his best sayings were evoked by it. 
When ill one day and unable to exert himself, on Burke’s name being 
mentioned, he suddenly exclaimed: ‘ That fellow calls forth all my 
powers. Were I to see Burke now it would kill me.’ 

Antagonism of all kinds is, however, inimical to social enjoyment, 
and even argument should be employed but sparingly. The object 
of good conversation is not to convince—we are not pleading at the 
Bar, or preaching in the Pulpit—but to exchange ideas, expressed in. 
the most attractive form, to ameliorate, to interest, or to amuse. It 
is a mistake to suppose that a change of society is necessary for its 
enjoyment. When friends are found to our mind, we do not tire of 
their talk. Itis not likely, though it is quite possible, that a stranger 
may be an acquisition, and a company of intelligent persons wha 
meet one another are independent of recruits. 

Goldsmith, who never wrote a foolish thing and seldom said a 
wise one, thought differently; he expressed a wish for some addi- 
tional members to be added to the Literary Club, ‘ For there can be 
now,’ he said, ‘ nothing new among us; we have travelled over one 
another’s minds ;’ to which Johnson calmly but confidently observed : 
‘Sir, you have not travelled over my mind, I promise you.’ The 
Doctor, of course, was so exceptionally gifted that it was a treat to 
listen to him, if a man were content to deprive himself of the right 
of reply ; but he had no notion of the ‘ give and take,’ without which. 
there is no social intercourse. 

A good talker should be a good listener, though also capable of 
cutting short a bore; he should be appreciative of the remarks of 
others, and never influenced by that vulgar rivalry that causes some 
men to strive for the mastery in anecdote—the ‘ capping’ of stories, 
as old writers term it. Anecdotes, however apt and witty, are, after 
all, a form of monologue, and should be used with discretion. 
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Even the best raconteurs are tempted to draw too largely upon their 
deposit accounts ; a certain intoxication ‘seems to seize those not in 
the very first rank when they have made a success or two in this 
line, and I have known one with a great reputation who could never 
be trusted after a capital story not to wipe out the remembrance of 
it by adull one. He really did not seem to know what was good 
and what was indifferent ; he hada large quantity of the commodity 
(anecdote) on his hands, and must needs get rid of it at any cost to 
his reputation. A high-class but still detestable talk-stopper is the 
man of rounded periods. Everybody knows how he is going to 
finish his sentences, but he will do it his own way, and it is a long 
way round. One is inclined to say to him what Scrooge so patheti- 
cally observed to his partner’s ghost, ‘Don’t be flowery, my friend, 
don’t be flowery.’ 

These are by no means the greatest obstructionists in the way of 
conversation. Some persons might almost be called professional 
talk-stoppers. They delight in questioning the truth of a good story, 
or in picking some hole in it, to prove that it had a better reception 
than it deserved. They lay their finger on some trivial inaccuracy 
in a date or a name; they bring no provender to the intellectual 
picnic ; their sole contribution to it is a senseless depreciation, which 
they conscientiously believe adds to the agreeableness of the evening. 
I wish no fellow creature dead, but I do think this class of person 
should be relegated to some other sphere of usefulness, where (like 
Miss Snevellicci’s papa) he would be appreciated. It is all very well 
to say, ‘ Let us have no cliques,’ but some precaution must be taken 
to keep persons of this sort out of any society which has a claim to 
consider itself agreeable. 

In old days a very innocent but still very effectual talk-stopper 
was the Child. Parents used to bring their terrible infants into 
grown-up company, even of an intelligent kind. It was an outrage of 
that description which caused Charles Lamb to propose the health of 
Herod, King of the Jews. In scarcely a less degree (though one hesi- 
tates to acknowledge it) the presence of the Young Person of either 
sex is to be deprecated. 

Some persons have the rudeness to go further, and assert that in 
the presence of the gentler sex conversation, not so much of an 
intellectual but of a natural or dramatic, and especially of a 
humorous kind, can seldom be carried on. It has been said, indeed, 
that a bright and clever woman ‘lifts the conversation’ at dinner 
parties, but what sort of conversation do we generally find at dinner 
parties ? And what must the conversation be that requires ‘ lifting’ ? 
It is quite true that the talk of a polished and educated woman, of 
mature years and a liberal mind, is one of the most delightful of 
intellectual pleasures—it has well been called a liberal education—but 
how rare such women are! And how terribly even they are handicapped. 
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They can talk of literature, of politics, and even of religion, though 
in the last case seldom with any freedom; but speculations on ‘ fate, 
free will, foreknowledge absolute,’ the subjects of the best kind of 
conversation, are not to their taste, while from the discussion of some 
of the most interesting topics connected with human nature they 
are of necessity debarred. A better and wiser adviser of a young 
man in social matters is not to be found than in some ancient lady 
of wealth and position, whose very voice has persuasion in it, and 
who speaks from the fulness of her own knowledge. ‘Iam an old 
woman, you know. Tell me your trouble.’ But that is only a duet, 
though one of exquisite sympathy; the talk of two. As a rule 
women’s talk, like that of the aristocracy, is almost always personal. 

The flippancies and cynicism of the smoking room are very 
naturally in ill odour; yet the brightest conversations within my 
own somewhat extensive experience have been held under. the benign 
influence of tobacco. It nourishes quiet thought and does away with 
ill-humour ; smokers do not talk unless they have something to say, 
and are careful to say it not at too great length, or their pipe would 
go out. Thus anecdote is restrained within proper limits, and 
monologue is rendered impossible. 

It is rather invidious to pronounce which profession produces the 
best conversationalists, and such a judgment must be open to many 
exceptions ; it can be at most but a general impression; but on the 
whole—there is nothing like leather—I think men of letters are 
the best talkers. It is true they are sometimes the worst from a 
negative point of view, since some of them cannot talk at all. The 
sole channel of their intelligence is their pen. But the higher class 
of literary men have generally something interesting to say, because 
they are students of human nature, and adapt their experiences of 
it to their company. They never talk of their own books, nor very 
much even of literature. One of the many gifts of Dickens is known 
to be that of public speaking ; but his conversation with his intimates 
was still more delightful ; not at all witty, but intensely humorous, 
though combined with great earnestness, however slight might be 
the subject. He disliked general society, chiefly, I think, from the 
fear that some foolish person would compliment him to his face, a 
stroke of vulgarity that requires a master of fence indeed to parry. 

Lever was a raconteur of the first sparkle, but after an hour or 
two one had enough of him. The best conversationalist I ever knew 
(that is among the departed) was a man of letters, W. G. Clark; he 
was one of the editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare, and the author 
of Summer Months in Spain, but had a higher reputation as a 
classical scholar. He ‘wore his weight of learning like a flower,’ 
which is by no means usually the case with learned persons: they 
have no ‘ buttonhole’ themselves, but they buttonhole other people, 
and their perception of humour is generally confined to a false 
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quantity. I can never understand why this error should be so mirth- 
provoking in a dead language, and so devoid of amusement in a 
living one. 

Small literary folks are seldom good company ; they talk litera- 
ture too much, and though it is the best ‘shop’ to talk about, 
‘shop’ is always better left alone. Observe how a soldier with a 
record of distinguished service avoids it; from a certain fine sense of 
modesty no less than good taste. He is as difficult to draw as a 
badger, but when drawn gives excellent sport. I am not one of 
those literary persons who seem to take a pleasure (for it is always 
affected) in contrasting to his disparagement Captain Pen with 
Captain Sword (for it is something, as now happens, ‘ to have at one’s 
back a million men’), but I must admit that there are few kinds of 
talk so attractive as that of the unwilling warrior making light of 
experiences, which if they had happened to me, I feel with a secret 
blush, would have formed a more constant topic of conversation. 

The talk of barristers is often very clever, but too inclined to be 
shoppy ; they remind one of public schoo] men, who, after they have 
ceased to be boys for half a century, will still retail the reminiscences 
of that far-back time to one another, without much consideration 
for that portion of the company who have neither been at Eton nor 
Harrow. The men of the gown are bright enough, but even when 
good natured are too apt to affect cynicism, which destroys at one 
blow both geniality and naturalness. 

‘The lower branch of the profession’ are generally silent and 
severe (wherefore I know not, and Heaven forbid that I should draw 
the secret from its ‘dread abode’), but now and then we get an 
admirable specimen from this collection. There is nothing like 
your ‘family lawyer’ as a receptacle of secrets, matters of real 
human interest, and sometimes he will open a closet without divul- 
ging its whereabouts, and show you a skeleton. 

I had once a friend who had no rival as an exhibitor of this 
description—the happiest mixture of grave and gay conceivable, and 
who possessed quite an anatomical museum. Some of the heads of 
families he had to deal with deserved a fuller portraiture at the 
hands of the dramatist or the novelist, but as sketches they were 
faultless. I remember one of them, and wish I could reproduce the 
touches which gave to the original picture its life and likeness. The 
man was a wealthy and still young north country squire, selfish and 
self-indulgent ; childless, which was fortunate, for he was very unfit 
to play a father’s part ; and suddenly widowed. It was to the funeral 
of the wife that my friend was professionally invited. It had not 
been a happy marriage. The man was gloomy, not because of his 
bereavement, but because of the solemnity and seriousness it entailed. 
He would have gone away, if he had dared, and left her relations to 
bury her ; he did not like them, and swore he would not be shut up 
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in a carriage with any one of them—he would ride alone. ‘No,’ 
said my friend, who had great influence over him (as indeed he had 
over most people with whom he was brought into contact). ‘ You 
must not do that.’ There were good reasons why he should not 
have gone alone. ‘If you will not go with your relatives you must 
go with the clergyman.’ ‘Theclergyman! Well, if I must, I must, 
but it will quite spoil my day.’ 

Another funeral story, but against himself, he told with inimitable 
humour. I say ‘told,’ not ‘ used to tell,’ for I never heard him repeat 
the same experience. The measures he took with his clients were 
represented as so successful that I requested him on one occasion to 
tell me one of his failures. For one instant he looked confused, but 
immediately resumed his serenity. 

Well, I have been young like everybody else. When junior partner in my 
firm, I went down to the funeral of a client, very rich but not respected. He had 
no relatives and no friends, but there were a great many mourning coaches. It 
was winter, and the burial-place was five miles from the Hall, I was in the last 
coach with the doctor, a young man like myself. We went at a good pace over 
the snow, and the whole proceeding was tedious and disagreeable. ‘Do you 
think,’ said the doctor, ‘ there would be any harm in our having a cigar?’ Of 
course it was wrong and very unprofessional in both of us, but we lit up. It was 
a great relief, and, as we flattered ourselves, unaccompanied by danger. Presently, 
however, the whole line—about five and twenty carriages—came to a dead stop. 
The undertaker and one of his men ran wildly to our window. ‘ Gentlemen, your 
carriage is on fire!’ It cost us a couple of sovereigns, but we escaped detection. 


Taking them all round, I had rather talk with a strange doctor 
than a stranger of any other profession. They have generally seen 
a great deal of human nature, and if they have only seen a little of 
it, it is worth hearing about. They never talk about Art, at all 
events. I confess I am rather afraid of travellers, unless they are 
commercial travellers. They are too full of information, and are too 
often anxious to impart it. Sometimes it is not even true. Frederic 
Locker used to tell of how an unscrupulous traveller narrating his 
adventures among the Red Indians was cleverly stopped by Lord 
Barrymore. ‘ Did you ever see anything of the Chick-Chows ?’ ‘Oh! 
a good deal,’ said Sir Arthur, ‘a very cruel tribe, the Chick-Chows.’ 
‘And the Cherry-Chows, eh?’ ‘Oh, very much among the Cherry- 
Chows,’ continued Sir Arthur, ‘the Cherry-Chows were singularly 
kind to my fellows.’ ‘And pray, Sir Arthur, did you see much of 
the Tol-de-roddy-bow-wows ?’ 

This was too much for even Sir Arthur. He was rather put out, 
but the company was relieved. Nevertheless, there are modest 
travellers. I had once a great friend who had travelled all round 
the world. When almost on his death-bed, he spoke to me on the 
subject for the first time, with humorous pathos. ‘My dear fellow, 
you will do me the justice, when I am gone, to say that I never told 
you one word about it.’ But he was a noble exception. 
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As to the clergy, they are a good deal weighted as regards con- 
versation. Coleridge once observed that Nature was the Devil in a 
strait-waistcoat. Clergymen are Angels similarly attired. There 
are, and have been, however, great exceptions: Sydney Smith, for 
example, whom no layman, except perhaps Douglas Jerrold, has ever 
excelled for brightness, and none have equalled for geniality. How 
much conversation has to do with manners may be gathered from 
the biographies of witty persons. How dull they are! 

‘olks talk of ‘the art of conversation,’ and of course there are 
some rules which need to be observed by all who would excel in it : 
to be brief, without curtness; to avoid any ‘talking to the gallery’ 
(but indeed in the sort of company I have in my mind there is no 
gallery); to give and take. But the fact is conversation is a gift of 
nature ; when artificial it is never really good. The disposition 
must be genial, the wit ready and keen, but of the kind that ‘ never 
carries a heart stain away on its blade ;’ the humour abundant, but 
always arising from the situation; not pumped up, but a natural 
flow; there must be a quick sympathy, and above all the desire to 
please. 

P JAMES Payy, 
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THOMAS DAY 


‘THE pool of mercenary and time-serving ethics was first blown over 
by the fresh country breeze of Sandford and Merton, a production 
that I shall ever be grateful for,’ so wrote Leigh Hunt of the author 
of Sandford and Merton, and it can be well imagined that there 
was much in common between the two. Leigh Hunt’s love for cheap 
and simple enjoyment was accompanied by a belief in the ultimate 
success of every true and honest endeavour, and Mr. Lowell says of 
him, ‘that he was as pure a minded man as ever dived.’ Edgeworth 
uses identical language of Day, though I doubt if the latter ever 
possessed the courtesy or sweetness of temper so characteristic of 
Leigh Hunt. Both, like Tolstoi in modern days, were singularly 
plain in their habits of life, water and food of the plainest kind 
sufficing for their daily meals—‘ We have no right to luxuries while 
the poor want bread,’ said Day—and both were animated by the 
highest ideals. Sandford and Merton finds but little sale at present. 
3urnand practically gave it the cowp de grace, and the story of ‘ Xeno 
and the Voluptuous Weather Cock’ is probably better known than 
that of ‘Polemio,’ while the idea of Master Tommy sitting on his 
pillow cool side uppermost after an exciting interview with Mr. 
Sarlow raises a smile that the original priggish conversations between 
pupil and tutor were never intended to excite. 
3ooks for children, above all others, are the most popular and 
have the widest circulation at the time, but are shortest lived and 
vanish more successfully than any other style of literature; about 
one in ten thousand, Mr. Humphries of Messrs. Hatchards informs 
me, retains its grasp on the public after the first year. Sandford 
and Merton held its own for a while, but its didactic tone and long 
discourses are ill-suited to the present style. Keir says of Day’s 
Sandford and Merton : ‘ Utility rather than display of talent was the 
motive of his writing.’ It was meant to be a children’s book with a 
purpose, striking the keynote of the abolition of slavery, and works 
of that description are not much in favour now. At the time, however, 
the first volume was published, in 1783, books for children were un- 
common, and it is far easier to find seventeenth century ones than 
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those of that period of the eighteenth century ; still it ran through 
nine editions and was translated into French and German. 

To John Newbery, the ‘Philanthropic publisher of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard,’ we owe the first forward movement in juvenile books. 
He was one of the most ingenious advertisers of the day and his 
ingenuity was in most cases rewarded by success. From works such 
as War with the Devil ; or, the Young Man's Conflict with the Powers 
of Darkness, in ninety pages of argument, Newbury delivered the 
children of his time, and presented them with Goody Two Shoes and 
Giles Gingerbread, bound in shining gold cloth, the former written, 
perhaps, by Oliver Goldsmith himself. Numerous great authors 
have tried to adapt their literary efforts to childish intellect ; many 
have failed, Sir Walter Scott conspicuous among them, but Newbery 
succeeded. It is difficult perhaps for us, now, to understand the 
success of Sandford and Merton, but we must remember that young 
children have little or no sense of humour, and they always prefer 
books which can be read as a tale of real life, to one full of witticisms 
that their elders appreciate. 


Children’s books [writes Miss Thackeray, quoting a Quarterly Review] should 
be not merely less dry, less difficult, than a book for grown-up people, but more 
rich in interest, more true to nature, more exquisite in art, more abundant in 
every quality that replies to childhood’s keener and fresher perception. 

Children like facts; they like short, vivid sentences that tell the story: as 
they listen intently so they read—every word has its value for them. 


We have not many details of the life and career of Thomas Day, 
though there is a life of him (published in 1791) written by Thomas 
Keir; but the work, while it contains many pages of the author’s 
own opinions and some extracts from Day’s various poems, gives few 
interesting particulars of the life of a man whose eccentric conduct 
affords much amusement to the reader of the Memoirs of Richard 
Edgeworth. Thomas Day, author of Sandford and Merton, The 
Dying Negro, and numerous political pamphlets long ago forgotten, 
and none of which ever attained any popularity, was born in London 
on the 22nd of June 1748 ; his father was a collector of Customs Out- 
wards, and his mother, Jane, the daughter of S. Bonham, Esq. Thomas 
Day’s father died when his son was thirteen months old, leaving him 
‘an estate of 1,200/. a year at Bear Hill, near Wargrave, in Berkshire, 
saddled with a jointure of 300/. to the widow. In 1755 Mrs. Day 
married Mr. T. Phillips, also of the Customs House, who seems to 
have behaved with great unkindness to the boy, but, fortunately for 
him, his mother resented this conduct, and took considerable pains 
with Day’s education, and especially with his physical training at the 
Charterhouse. Kindness to animals was certainly not a characteristic 
of that age, but it formed a pleasing feature of Day’s boyhood, and 
we find in his most popular work, ¢.e. Sendford and Merton, numerous 
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stories pointing in this direction, e.g. ‘History of the Two Dogs,’ the 
‘Story of the Elephant,’ ‘ Androcles and the Lion.’ 

At a very early age Day seems to have shown himself an ‘ enfant 
terrible,’ but his partial biographer, Mr. Keir, relates the story as 
showing the ‘ perseverance with which he investigated truth and know- 
ledge.’ Having just learnt to read, and being particularly pleased 
with the striking descriptions contained in the Book of Revelation, 
he demanded of his mother and friends more explanation than they 
could give. Among other questions he propounded was the slightly 
inconvenient one of, ‘Who was the W——— of Babylon?’ Mrs. Day 
concluding that such knowledge was hardly requisite for an infant 
of tender years prudently replied that when next the rector of the 
parish visited the house he might ask him, trusting that time might 
cause him to forget the subject, or that shyness might prevent his 
asking. 

Some considerable time afterwards Mrs. Day gave a largish party, 
including among other guests her favourite rector. So good an 
opportunity was not to be lost by Master Day, ‘so, standing before the 
shepherd, and conspicuously among the flock,’ he inquired of him 
in audible tones as to the exact meaning of the disputed passage. 
Embarrassed and surprised, the unfortunate ecclesiastic fenced with 
his juvenile interrogator, and eventually told him that the word was 
‘allegorical.’ This made the matter more perplexing than ever, and 
little Day, after some consideration, throwing a look of contempt on 
the parson, ran up to his mother and whispered, so loud that ail the 
company could hear it, ‘He knows nothing about it.’ It is probable 
that the juvenile investigator was at once relegated to the nursery. 

After passing a short time at a child’s school he entered the 
Charterhouse, and spent some eight or nine years there under Dr. 
Cressius, removing at sixteen as a gentleman commoner to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

Mr. Keir tells us that Day was tall, strong, erect, and of a manly 
deportment, deeply marked with small-pox; voice clear, expressive, 
and fit for public elocution. Mrs. Ritchie says: ‘ He was tall and 
stooped in the shoulders, full made but not corpulent, and in his 
meditations and melancholy airs a degree of awkwardness and dignity 
were blended.’ He talked like a book and always thought in the 
same full dress style, which must have rendered his society rather 
oppressive, and even Mr. Keir confesses that in conversation he 
entered into the subject more deeply and fully than was agreeable to 
the fashionable tone of the day. 

The picture of him by Wright, of Derby, shows him as a man with 
a heavy jaw, dark and abundant hair—in the original, the lightning 
is depicted as passing through it—nor does it seem that he paid that 
attention to his personal appearance that would be expected of a 
society author in these days. Mr. Edgeworth says of him, that at 
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the very commencement of their acquaintance, when the Days were 
living at Bear Hill, in Berkshire, ‘ His appearance was not prepossess- 
ing! He seldom combed his raven locks, though he was remarkably 
fond of washing in a stream.’ 

In 1765 he was admitted as student to the Middle Temple, being 
called to the Bar in 1775. Probably about 1767 Edgeworth and 
Thomas Day met for the first time at Hare Hatch, ‘ And thus,’ as the 
former puts it, ‘ began an acquaintance, which was, I believe, of ser- 
vice to us both.’ ‘Mr. Day was grave, and of a melancholy tempera- 
ment; I gay and full of constitutional joy!’ ‘Mr. Day was not a 
man of strong passions. I was.’ Mr. Edgeworth married four times. 
Mr. Day, though continually anxious to quit a bachelor life, was:sus- 
picious of the female sex and averse to risking his happiness for their 
charms and their society. ‘To a contrary extreme I was fond of all 
the happiness which they can bestow.’ (At a later period of his life, 
however, Mr. Day’s eccentric conduct with two young ladies abroad 
led to some slight suspicion of this most virtuous of human being’s 
dislike to the fair sex.) 

The course of this strong friendship did not run perfectly smooth, 
as Mrs. Edgeworth took a decided aversion to her husband’s friend, 
and became jealous of their mutual attachment, causing Mr. Edge- 
worth great uneasiness, and an exclamation in his Memoirs that, 
‘The lamentings of a female with whom one lives does not render 
home delightful.’ 

A third friend soon joined the pair, 7.e. Mr. Keir, of Birmingham, 
the future author of the Life of Thomas Day. 

Rousseau’s Emile had already made a strong impression on 
Edgeworth, who commenced a trial of the system, by leaving the 
body and mind of his boy as much as possible to the education of 
nature and accident, and Day eventually followed Edgeworth’s ex- 
ample, substituting his future wife for the child. 

In the spring of 1768 Edgeworth and Day started for Ireland, 
and stopped in Eccleshall, in Staffordshire, where Edgeworth passed 
as the servant, and Day as the employer, the former ordering an 
excellent dinner for himself, but only some cold meat and a tart for 
his master, while he also harangued the crowd on the misanthropy 
of this wealthy eccentric and his adventures by land and sea. 

The arrival of Dr. Darwin with Mr. Whitehurst seems to have put 
an end to the joke by the recognition of Edgeworth in the kitchen. 
Darwin’s addition to the Triumvirate commences here, though at 
first Day seems to have evinced considerable impatience at a pro- 
longed conversation between Darwin and Edgeworth on mechanics. 
No doubt on this occasion was discussed Edgeworth’s wooden horse 
that should carry him safely over the highest wall in the country, 
a wondrous creation armed with eight legs, four on the ground at 
once, the remaining four raised up into the machine; or the large 
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umbrella for covering haystacks, or the waggon divided into two parts, 
each having four wheels, contrived so that the roads never sustained 
more than half the weight of the common load. Arrived in Dublin, 
Day’s penchant for savage life seems to have been rudely shaken by 
the want and misery he saw there, while the luxury and show of the 
gentlefolks caused his disapprobation. 

On the way to Edgeworth Town they passed through one of the 
counties where a contested election was going on, and Day was so 
upset at the scenes and noise, riot and debauchery, that he fell into 
a profound melancholy. 

More beef than they could swallow was pressed upon them, free, 
gratis and for nothing, but beds at the inn, or stabling for the horses, 
could not be purchased at any price. On arrival «t the parental 
mansion the friend did not make a favourable impression, his un- 
combed locks and slovenly dress striking Edgeworth’s father and 
sister as unbefitting the possessor of a fair fortune, while his manner 
of eating struck them as decidedly unpleasant, but he looked upon 
their prejudices in favour of politeness with philosophic indifference, 
classing Miss Edgeworth with those fine ladies for whom he always 
exhibited such lofty indifference. Ere long, however, his opinions 
of the lady underwent a change, and in three months’ time he be- 
came such an admirer as to obtain from her a promise that if he 
continued to be animated by the same feelings for a year, and could 
be induced to comb his hair, and modify his behaviour at table, she 
might be induced to give him her hand. 

At this time Edgeworth was driving about the country in a 
unicycle chaise of his own construction, probably the fact that it was 
only constructed for one being the reason why Day did not accom- 
pany him. This singular carriage had but one wheel, was balanced 
by two weights hung below the shafts, and had a seat not more than 
thirty inches from the ground. The footboard turned upon hinges, 
so that when it met any obstacle it gave way, and the driver’s legs 
were warned to lift themselves up. It was specially constructed for 
the purpose of going conveniently in narrow roads. 

Arrived in London from Birmingham, the three friends, Day, 
Bicknel, and Edgeworth, proceeded to dabble in politics. Day 
successfully addressed the Westminster electors, and Edgeworth, 
determined not to be outdone, addressed a crowded audience at a 
debating society at Coachmakers’ Hall upon the influence of female 
manners upon society, a too strong allusion to the peculiar stays 
worn by ladies at that time drawing upon him the marked disap- 
probation of the audience. 

Before the winter of the year in which they parted had elapsed, 
Mr. Day and Miss Edgeworth discovered that they were not suited 
to each other, and Day commenced his famous experiment. The 
first thing was to find two girls, who should be brought up as equally 
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as possible, under his own eye, with the hope that they might be 
companions to each other as children, and that before they grew up 
to be women he might be able to decide which of them would be 
most agreeable to himself for a wife. 

His proposition was ‘to unite the purity of female virtue with 
the fortitude and hardiness of constitution of a Spartan Virgin, and 
with a simplicity of taste that should despise worldly vanities,’ the 
effeminate manners and dissipated pleasures, which, according to 
Rousseau’s declaration, constituted the female character of that age. 

It was certainly fortunate for him that his character was above 
suspicion, or this peculiar mode of furnishing himself with a wife 
might have led to unpleasant remarks, and though to the last he 
tenaciously held to his somewhat quixotic ideas, advancing years 
taught him to lay aside the many plausible though somewhat ro- 
mantic schemes that had captivated his young imagination. As an 
example of this we might quote Keir’s story of him. 

At seventeen, having heard that Lord , celebrated only for 
having made intrigue the business of his life, had abandoned one of 
his victims to the horrors of vice and unpitied penury, Day wrote him 
a violent letter, remonstrating with him on the meanness of his con- 
duct, and concluded by offering him a personal challenge unless he 
relieved her from want. 

We do not hear, however, that the answer was satisfactory ; 
perhaps this was one of the extravagances of a warm heart and of a 
strong imagination that Day alludes to in a letter to R. Edgeworth. 

Keir, evidently feeling that the history of the two foundlings 
might lead to some misrepresentation, makes but one very guarded 
allusion to matrimonial intentions. With regard to these two chil- 
dren he says: ‘It isnot improbable that Day might have entertained 
some expectation of marrying one of them.’ 

Edgeworth stated it as a fact that the children were selected by 
Bicknell and Day with this avowed object. They chose a flaxen- 
haired beauty of twelve from the orphan asylum at Shrewsbury, whom 
they called Sabrina Sydney, and from the Foundling Hospital in 
London they elected a brunette, whom they christened Lucretia. I 
have been unable to trace in the books of the Foundling Hospital in 
London any mention of this transaction, but in 1769 a Mr. T. Day 
became a Governor by giving 50/. towards the funds, and this may 
have been the price of Lucretia. 

Sabrina Sydney was apprenticed to Mr. Edgeworth, who explains 
that he had such confidence in Day that he felt no repugnance to his 
friend being entrusted with the care of such young girls. 

A London lodging not proving convenient for the somewhat start- 
ling experiment that Day had commenced, he set sail for France, 
accompanied by his precious charges, and resided for a considerable 
time at Avignon. Miss Seward says that while there they gave their 
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guardian a considerable amount of trouble by their tempers and 
ignorance, and though some doubt has been thrown on her statements 
in this respect, owing to a letter from Day to Darwin, written at the 
same time, in which he says they were always contented, I must 
think that Miss Seward has probability on her side. Sabrina could 
not yet write, but she could make a circle and an equilateral triangle, 
and knew the cause of night and day, winter and summer, and thought 
the people in France ‘ very brown and peculiar dressers.’ 

Poor Lucretia proved herself invincibly stupid, and she was even- 
tually married to a small shopkeeper, with a dowry of 3001. or 4001, 
as soon as Day returned to Englanc. 

Sabrina Sydney seems at first to have proved a greater success. 
On her return from France, at the age of thirteen, she is described 
as having fine natural ringlets down her back, long eyelashes, expres- 
sive eyes, and a most melodious voice, and as being a great favourite 
with the ladies round Stow Hill, Lichfield, where Day had taken a 
house. At Lichfield lived Mr. Seward, a canon of the Cathedral, 
whose popularity in the literary world was well deserved ; Mrs. Seward 
and her two daughters, Anna and Sally, contributed to the attractions 
of the palace, and to this family party was added Honora Sneyd. In 
this attractive and literary centre our author soon became one of the 
intimates, taking the fair Sabrina with him, and Edgeworth, who was 
staying with him, was much impressed by Miss Sneyd’s beauty and 
talents, comparing his own wife most unfavourably with her, indeed 
she seems to have upset the equanimity of the whole of the Birming- 
ham coterie ; Dr. Small, Keir, and Darwin all fell victims to her charms, 
Day alone remaining insensible to her attractions. Sabrina Sydney 
was now getting too old toremain under Day’s charge without a pro- 
tectress, and she was accordingly placed at a boarding-school at Sutton 
Colefields, and her absence, perhaps, induced some change in his 
sentiments towards Honora Sneyd, for early in 1773 we find him 
anxious to be engaged to her, and he wrote to point out to the 
amorous Edgeworth the impropriety of his passion for this lady. 
Day’s formal proposal to Miss Sneyd was contained in a packet of 
some hundred sheets of paper, containing the subject of many con- 
versations, and a plan of their future life laid down for her approval, 
as well as a formal offer of marriage. This was duly handed to the 
unfortunate Edgeworth to deliver, and Day remained in a fever of 
excitement awaiting the answer by the same hand. Alas! the fair 
Honora refused to acknowledge the unqualified control of a husband 
over all her actions, nor would she subscribe to the doctrine that 
seclusion from society was indispensably necessary to female virtue. 
Day wished for perfect seclusion, Honora would not change her life. 
Tableau ! the disappointed lover fell ill, and Dr. Darwin ordered him 
to be bled and put to bed. Mr. Sneyd, Honora’s father, now arrived 
at Lichfield, bringing with him a second daughter, Elizabeth. 
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* Music and dancing, archery, fencing, vaulting and leaping,’ afforded 
frequent opportunities of meeting between these ladies and Day and 
Edgeworth, and in three weeks Elizabeth Sneyd had made a greater 
impression on our philosopher than her superior sister had done in 
twelve months. Edgeworth availed himself of the transference of 
Day’s affection to return to his former fiirtation with Honora, and 
matters grew to such a pitch that the virtuous Day insisted that flight 
was the one method left of escape from such dangers. To France 
again they went, taking with them Edgeworth’s son of seven or eight, 
and leaving Elizabeth Sneyd bound by a promise not to go to London, 
Bath, or any other place of amusement, until the return of her 
would-be husband. 

Passing through Paris, they paid a visit to Rousseau, taking 
young Edgeworth with them. The boy, who had been brought up 
after the pattern of Day's favourite ‘ Emile,’ was sent out for a walk 
with the philosopher, who, while praising his abilities, declared that 
he found in him a propensity to prejudice, this opinion being 
founded on the fact that whenever they had met with a particularly 
handsome horse or carriage Master Edgeworth had pronounced it to 
be an English one. 

From Paris they proceeded to Lyons, when Day put himself to 
every species of torture to render himself more elegant in the eyes 
of Elizabeth, Mr. Huise, his gymnastic master, placing him between 
two boards adjusted with screws so as barely to permit him to bend 
his knees. By these means it was proposed to force the knees out- 
wards, but original formation and inveterate habit resisted all his 
efforts at personal improvement. ‘The Philosopher in stocks, with 
a book in his hands and contempt in his heart,’ excited the pity of his 
mercurial and more worldly travelling companion. Edgeworth occupied 
his time at Lyons with various engineering experiments, employing 
Day as a kind of tutor to his son and companion to his tearful wife, 
eventually sending her back to England with him; Day fancying 
that having learnt all that riding, fencing, and dancing masters 
could teach him, he might fairly claim the hand of Elizabeth Sneyd 
as the reward of his labours. Mrs. Edgeworth’s death followed 
closely on the configement for which she had returned to England, 
and the faithful Day travelled some hundred miles to Woodstock to 
meet Edgeworth on his return to England, and to inform him that 
he might now honourably pay his addresses to Honora Sneyd, who, 
though she was still surrounded by lovers, was still her own mistress. 
The courtship was a short one, and in 1773 Edgeworth and Honora 
Sneyd were married by Mr. Seward at Lichfield Cathedral, by special 
license, in the Ladies’ Choir. Curiously enough, Day was not present, 
but he wrote his congratulations from Ireland, in which, while 
pouring out philosophic advice, mingled with classical quotations, 
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for his friend’s guidance, he laments that he himself is probably 
marked out by fate for an old bachelor, admitted, perhaps, as a friend 
to the Edgeworth family ‘to mediate for the future Miss Edgeworths 
when they run away with a tall ensign in the Guards or their 
dancing-master !’ 

Poor Day! his attachment to Mrs. Edgeworth’s sister terminated 
unsuccessfully, and notwithstanding all the exertions he had made, and 
the pains taken to improve his manners, Elizabeth declared that 
she preferred the ‘blackguard’ (as he had called himself before) to 
the ‘fine gentleman,’ and she married eventually Edgeworth, after 
her sister’s death. 

Repulsed by Elizabeth, Day now again founded his hopes of 
matrimonial felicity on Sabrina, and from his letters to Edgeworth, 
the latter says that he felt convinced Day would marry her im- 
mediately. She had been left at the house of a friend, under strict 
injunctions as to some peculiar fancies of his own, in particular as 
to some restrictions of dress. She had already failed under some 
fantastic experiments at Stow House made with the view of testing 
her stoicism. She screamed when pistols were fired at her petticoats, 
though they were not loaded with ball, and used strong language 
when melted sealing-wax was dropped on her arms! Such a poor 
spirit and want of determination caused great doubts in Day’s mind 
as to whether she would ever make him a suitable wife, and these 
doubts became a certainty, when one day she came down stairs in 
long sleeves (probably to hide the marks produced by the hot wax) 
and a handkerchief that he particularly disliked. He considered 
this circumstance as a proof of her want of strength of mind, and 
‘put her away for ever.’ 

She eventually married Mr. Bicknell, who had assisted in her 
selection at the Foundling Hospital, and received from Day the 
promised portion of 500/., and on Mr. Bicknell’s death, three years 
later, 30/. a year more. 

Day now began to lose faith in his own judgment and turned for 
help and advice to his Birmingham friend, Dr. Small, who seems to 
have had no difficulty in at once producing a lady whom he believed 
to be exactly the wife for his friend. Miss Milnes, of Yorkshire, a 
lady of well-known charity and benevolence, was the proposed help- 
meet for the author of Sandford and Merton. The superiority of her 
understanding was extolled by Dr. Small. She was called Minerva, 
he said, to distinguish her from a relative celebrated for her beauty 
and called Venus. But though Day required beauty of mind, he 
was not indifferent to the outward charms of person, and he pro- 
ceeded to cross-examine the ambassador as to Minerva’s personal 
attractions and style of dress. ‘She may be intellectual,’ said Day, 
‘but has she white and large arms?’ ‘Yes,’ said Small, ‘she has.’ 
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‘But does she wear long petticoats?’ asked Day. ‘Uncommonly 
long,’ rejoined the faithful friend. But still the anxious Day was 
not satisfied, and he returned to the charge with a further and more 
searching inquiry: ‘I hope she is tall and strong and healthy.’ 
The truthful Small replied, ‘She is remarkably small and not robust.’ 
But, determined not to allow Day to have the last word, he proceeded 
then and there to read his friend a lecture on the improbability of 
his finding a lady who should in all things complete his idea of what 
a wife should be, the homily being followed by this conversa- 
tion: ‘This lady is two or three and twenty, has had twenty ad- 
mirers—some of these admirers of herself, some, perhaps, of her 
fortune ; yet, in spite of all these admirers and lovers, she is 
disengaged. If you are not satisfied, determine at once never to 
marry.’ 

‘ My dear doctor,’ replied Mr. Day, ‘the only objection which I 
have to Miss Milnes is her large fortune. It was always my wish 
to give to any woman whom I married the most unequivocal proof of 
my attachment to herself by despising her fortune.’ 

‘Well, my friend,’ replied the practical doctor, ‘what prevents 
you despising the fortune and taking the lady ?’ 

Certainly Miss Milnes must have possessed an extraordinary 
sweetness of temper, as well as white and large arms, for Day’s love- 
making was as eccentric as his life and other actions. A thousand 
preliminaries had to be adjusted, and there were no subjects of 
opinion or speculation which did not receive full discussion previously 
to his marriage. 

The force of Small’s argument seems to have had its effect on 
Day, and he started for Yorkshire to commence his courtship. Miss 
Milnes was also a great talker, so that, as Edgeworth dryly remarks, 
‘Between a lady so accomplished and such a dialectician as Mr. 
Day it was not likely that conversation should languish.’ 

At last the marriage took place, and the happy and philosophic 
pair retired to a small lodging in Hampstead to avoid society and 
continue their discussions in peace. Here they were found by Edge- 
worth and his wife still descanting on metaphysical subjects and 
trudging through the snow in the depth of winter, although Mrs. 
Day had always been supposed to have most delicate health. Being 
after some time convinced that he had, in his solitary Hampstead 
home, sufficiently accustomed his ‘ eloquent’ bride to those modes of 
life that he conceived to be essential to his happiness, Day, in 1779, 
proceeded to put into execution a long-debated project for the 
amelioration of the condition of the agricultural classes. Tothis end 
it was necessary that an estate should be purchased, not too expensive 
and not too large. 

A house and small farm were found at Stapleford Abbots, about 
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eighteen miles due east of London, in an intensely rural parish of 
Essex, that even now is sparsely populated, though the scenery is 
picturesque and the surroundings attractive, especially on the side of 
Havering-atte-Bower. 

No doubt the house and estate, at whatever price Day may have 
bought them, were dear to the purchaser. The house had only one 
good room, and the land was clay of the heaviest description ; it lies 
in the midst of old and undrained forest land, and is to this day 
almost the worst part of Essex for farming; but to the enthusiastic 
Day such trifles as these were not worth consideration. 

The labourers’ lot was to be easily improved and their working 
capacity increased by philanthropic schemes, while the land was to be 
soon rendered fertile by a method of his own. No doubt his friend 
Edgeworth’s mechanical inventions were to be largely employed. But, 
first of all, the house had to be rendered fit for habitation, and, true 
to his traditions, Day determined to carry out these improvements 
himself. 

The bookstalls of London were ransacked for works on building, 
and Ware’s Architecture duly purchased and perused for a month 
before commencing operations. Numerous workmen were engaged 
and set to work, Day enthusiastically superintending their operations ; 
but, alas! in a week’s time he became tired of the newly-imposed 
task ; it interrupted his daily walks with Mrs. Day, and completely 
prevented their long discussions in the neighbouring forest, or close 
application to books in the house. Workmen came clamouring at 
the study door, demanding sills, lintels, doors, and window-cases, 
which in those days could not be bought ready ‘made in Germany.’ 
It is true that Day had contemplated employing carpenters to 
assist the masons, but he had hoped for some respite. Deep in a 
treatise written by some friendly agriculturist to prove that deep 
ploughing could render any land fertile (a theory still held by Sir 
Arthur Cotton and others), the busy architect of his own farm was 
confronted by the master mason with the frivolous question as to 
where he would have the window of the new room on the first floor. 
Edgeworth was present and offered to assist, probably thinking that 
he might have to occupy the room, but the proffered help was dis- 
dainfully refused, and the mason was asked if the wall might not be 
built first and the place for the window cut out afterwards. The 
workman probably thought Day was a good paymaster, but a bad 
architect, and, unwilling to disturb the harmony of the proceedings, 
willingly fell in with the new farmer's plans, and built the room 
without any windows at all. Poor Mrs. Day had to use this room 
for two or three years as a dressing-room, candles having naturally to 
be always lit in it, and it was then turned into a lumber room. The 
stay at Stapleford was short, the labourers proved ungrateful, the soil 
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more ungrateful still, and he left the clays of Essex for the lighter 
lands of Anningsley, near Chertsey, in Surrey. He got more land 
for his money here than in Essex, and was able to try upon a greater 
scale several of those doubtful experiments that he had found in 
foreign and other books, all of which, as might have been expected, 
ended in no inconsiderable loss of money. 

With his removal to Surrey ended his close intimacy with Mr. 
Edgeworth. Henceforward the two saw but little of each other, Day 
occupying a considerable portion of his time in writing political 
tracts, such as the Letters of Marius, a Dialogue between the Justice 
of the Peace and a Farmer, Letters to Arthur Young on the Bill now 
depending in Parliament to prevent the exportation of wool, &c. ; 
besides fresh children’s books, The Grateful Turk, published in a 
volume of Moral Tales, and The History of Little Jack, The Fatal 
Effects of Delay, and The History of Philip Quarll, &e. 

Alas for poor Day! his removal from Stapleford Abbots to 
Anningsley brought him no good luck. He lost 300/. a year by his 
experiments, and his new fangled notions as to agriculture brought him 
into unpleasant relations with his neighbours, who objected to the 
new plantations on each farm, which formed a leading feature of his 
schemes. . 

On the 28th of September 1789 Day started to visit his mother 
at Bear Hill, riding a colt whose education he had conducted accord- 
ing to his own peculiar theories, namely, that kindness, and kindness 
alone, would control any animal. Likely enough his riding was, like 
his farming, more theoretical than practical; the colt shied at some 
one winnowing corn by the roadside, plunged, and threw him on his 
head. He had concussion of the brain, never spoke after his fall, and 
died in three-quarters of an hour. 

In 1780 a will had been made by Day leaving everything to his 
wife and appointing her sole executrix. This will the widow had 
reason to suppose had been superseded by a later one, in which 
Keir and Edgeworth had been appointed executors. 

The deceased had frequently spoken of such a one, and apparently 
explained its advantages, but when Mrs. Day’s nephew came to go 
over the papers no later testament than the first could be found, and 
a sum of twenty thousand pounds was also missing. At the time of 
the American war, fearing a national bankruptcy, Day, with the 
cognisance and assistance of Edgeworth, had buried a considerable 
sum under the floor of the study at Bear Hill, his mother’s house ; 
but this amount Mrs. Phillips declared had been taken up again and 
deposited in the public funds, so that it is probable that the money 
must have been spent in that rather indiscriminate charity that Day 
is known to have practised, though he condemns the habit in his 
later letters. 
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He was buried in Wargrave Churchyard, and an epitaph that he 
had himself composed for Doctor Small was placed upon the stone. 


Beyond the reach of time, or fortune’s power, 
Remain, cold stone, remain, and mark the hour 
When all the noblest gifts which heaven e’er gave 
Were centred in a dark untimely grave. 


Oh! taught on reason’s boldest wings to rise 
And catch each glimmering of the opening skies. 
Oh, gentle bosom! Oh, unsullied mind! 

Oh, friend of truth, to virtue, and mankind! 
Thy dear remains we trust to this sad shrine, 
Secure to feel no second loss like thine. 


M. Lockwoop. 





GENIUS AND STATURE 


THE anthropometry of ‘ genius ’—using the word here and through- 
out merely to indicate the most highly valued variations of intel- 
lectual faculty—is in a much more elementary condition than our 
knowledge of the physical characters of criminals. There are suf- 
ficient reasons why this should be so. The man of genius less 
obviously belongs to the ‘dangerous classes’ than the criminal, the 
xliot, and other varieties of abnormal man ; so that we seldom obtain 
him under favourable conditions for precise measurement. Moreover, 
persons of artistic genius, at all events, usually possess to an even 
greater extent than criminals a kind of vanity distinctly opposed to 
all such proceedings; and no one has yet been found to imitate 
M. Zola, who complacently lent himself to the minute scientific in- 
vestigations of Dr. Toulouse. If, however, there is one anthropo- 
logical character of genius which ought to be fairly well ascertained, 
it is stature ; for that is the coarsest of all anthropometric characters, 
and in its roughest degrees can be judged by the unaided eye. This 
is so obvious that from time to time the subject has been discussed ; 
but, so far from any agreement having been reached, the conclusions 
of those who have dealt with the matter are absolutely opposed. 
And the reflection is inevitable that, if so simple a question as this 
will not admit of solution, it is impossible to determine any character 
of genius ; and any attempt to consider the study of genius a scientific 
study is merely an affectation of pseudo-scientific journalists. 

When, however, we come to look into the attempts made to 
settle this question, the cause of their failure is sufficiently obvious. 
The apparent simplicity of the problem has put the inquirer off his 
guard. In such a matter it has seemed enough to collect anecdotes 
concerning little or big ‘ great men,’ to look into a few histories and 
biographies, or to fall back on one’s own reminiscences. No one has 
attempted to treat the matter in a really serious and methodical 
manner. So far as I am aware, not a single writer who has under- 
taken to inquire whether men of genius are ‘tall’ or ‘short’ has 
taken the trouble to explain what he means by ‘tall’ or ‘short.’ It 
is easy to understand the contempt which anyone with the faintest 
tincture of scientific training must feel for such inquiries. Thestudy 
of the stature of famous men threatens to resolve itself largely into 
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a psychological analysis of the fallacies of human perception. Men 
are wont to belittle the physical height of the man of genius in order 
to emphasise his intellectual stature ; or they magnify the Jovian 
altitude of both. Moreover, we all have different standards of 
height ; and it is possible for the same person to be short, middle- 
sized, and tall, for different observers who all knew him well at the 
same period of his life. Middle height, as judged by the eye, is a 
peculiarly uncertain quantity. Thus Rossetti seemed to his brother to 
be of ‘ rather low middle stature ;’ to Mr. Hall Caine, of ‘ full middle 
height’; and to Mr. Sharp, ‘rather over middle height.’ His 
actual height was barely 5 feet 8 inches; so that, considered as 
an Englishman, he was of precisely middle height, though to most 
persons he would appear somewhat below it, since we instinctively 
and reasonably compare a man with his own class, and the pro- 
fessional classes are somewhat above the general average in height. 
This is, indeed, a very frequent source of error, and a large number 
of persons of genius who have been called short must, it is probable, 
strictly be regarded as of middle height, or even as tall. 

It is scarcely credible, but seems to be true, that of the numerous 
writers who have come forward to settle this question, not one has 
taken the medium-sized ‘ great’ man into consideration, and not one 
has considered what proportion of tall, medium-sized, and short men 
are found in the community generally. Yet, until we know these 
facts, it is idle to pile up lists of either short or tall men of genius. 

I propose to try to avoid some of the grosser of the fallacies just 
mentioned. We may fairly attempt to approach the problem on a 
British basis, because, although British stature is slightly higher than 
that most prevalent in Europe, it is fairly near the average; and, 
moreover, I shall chiefly be concerned with British men of genius.' 

Thanks to the Anthropometric Committee of the British Associa- 
tion, the stature of the inhabitants of the British Islands is fairly well 
ascertained. The average for the United Kingdom (I speak through- 
out of males only) is 67°66 inches, while the mean (é.e. the most 
frequent) height is 5 feet 7-8 inches, the professional and commercial 
classes having a mean height about 2-3 inches over this, and the 
labouring classes about an inch or two below; racially both the 
Scotch and the Irish are somewhat taller than the English, and the 
Welsh shorter. When we examine the Anthropometric Committee’s 
tables, we find that not less than 68 per cent. of the inhabitants of 


? Stature is one of those measurements which may be investigated with excess of 
precision. There are still investigators who laboriously carry out extended inquiries 
into height measured by millimetres, while quite unaware that the daily variation 
in height, especially in youth, is so gross as to be itself measurable in centimetres. 
In a boyish attempt of my own to be scientifically exact I discovered this daily varia- 
tion; but it had been carefully investigated a very long time before by a clergyman 
named Wasse (Philosophical Transactions, 1724), who correctly attributed it to the 
elasticity of the intervertebral cartilages of the spine. 
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these islands are between 5 feet 4 inches and 5 feet 9 inches in 
height; while 16 per cent. are below 5 feet 4 inches and 16 per 
cent. above 5 feet 9 inches. It is, therefore, both convenient and 
sufficiently accurate to say that all persons between 5 feet 4 inches 
and 5 feet 9 inches are of medium height. There is thus very little 
variability in the stature of the inhabitants generally. As Mr. Galton 
has pointed out, one-half of the population differs less than 1°7 inch 
from the average of all of them, while not less than 68 per cent. come 
within what I have called medium height. Therefore if stature 
counts for nothing in men of extraordinary intellectual ability, or 
‘genius,’ and assuming for the present that such men spring from the 
population generally, we must expect to find that 68 per cent. of 
such persons are of medium stature (not above 5 feet 9 inches, nor 
below 5 feet 4 inches); while small, but equal, numbers should be 
found below and above that height, forming a symmetrical curve. 

There are, of course, several possibilities. Instead of this normal 
convex curve, we might have an oblique downward curve (due to a 
preponderance of tall persons), or an oblique upward curve (due to a 
preponderance of short persons), or a concave curve (due to a prepon- 
derance of both tall and short persons). The first possibility, 7.e. 
that the majority of men of genius like the majority of ordinary men 
are of medium height—although apparently the most obvious 
assumption—has not, so far as I know, ever been advanced. No one 
has yet brought forward a list of average-sized men of genius, and 
argued that they form the majvrity. The second possibility has 
aroused most enthusiastic faith ; the advocates of the theory that men 
of genius are short of stature have shown a fiery activity often charac- 
teristic of their clients, and have sometimes claimed celebrities to 
whom they are not entitled. The third type has found numerous, 
though less energetic, champions. The fourth type, according to 
which the short and tall would alike prevail at the expense of the 
middle-sized, seems to have found no advocate. Yet, as we shall see, 
it is this type which most nearly represents the state of things we 
actually find. 

The names and measurements contained in the following lists 
have been drawn from many sources, and, although I am prepared to 
learn that some have been mistakenly entered, I believe that in the main 
they may be relied upon as accurate. Many names given in previous 
lists have been excluded, either because the evidence seemed feeble, 
or the intellectual ability displayed trifling. I have thus exercised a 
certain degree of selection; that is inevitable when the value of 
evidence has to be sifted. But such selection has no disturbing 
influence on the results when it is not exercised in favour of a 
prejudice ; and I must admit that, though the result I have reached 
seems to me the most simple and the most probable result, it had 
not occurred to me beforehand as probable. So far as I had any 
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expectation, it was that the small men of genius would predominate ; for 
{ remembered Balzac’s saying that ‘ nearly all great men are little,’ and 
the emphasis with which Lombroso and others have followed on this 
side—which has, indeed, certain biological considerations in its favour. 
I have included no names which are not really eminent in some field 
or another. Except in a few unquestionable cases, the names of the 
living are excluded. 

It will be seen that the names are grouped alphabetically into two 
classes differing in value. The first class contains only those whose 
height is definitely known, so that we are here free from the influences 
of mere impressions. It is undoubtedly true that such a list is abnor- 
mally deficient in persons of medium height, for it more rarely occurs 
to the biographers of such to mention the precise height; this isa 
source of error to be borne in mind, and we may put against it a com- 
pensatory error in the second class, for here many of the persons alleged 
to be of middle height were probably tall, 7.e. over five feet nine. 

The second class contains those who seemed tall, of medium 
height, or short to their contemporaries, but whose judgments we 
are not able to control by precise measurements. Notwithstanding 
the fallacies I have already mentioned, such judgments have a 
certain value.” 


TALL 


George Borrow (6 ft, 2) | Sir William Petty (over | Audubon 


Bruce J. (6 ft. 4) 6 ft.) | D’Azeglio 
Burke (5 ft. 10) Sir W. Raleigh (about | Beaumarchais 
Burns (nearly 5 ft. 10) 6 ft.) | Bismarck 
Sir R. Burton (nearly| C. Reade (over 6 ft.) | Joseph Black 
6 ft.) Sir W. Scott (about Gft.) | Bolingbroke 
Carlyle (5 ft. 11) Shelley (5 ft. 11) | Bonington 
Cobbett (over 6 ft.) Southey (5 ft. 11) | Boyle 
Coleridge (5 ft. 94) Thackeray (6 ft. 4) | Lord Brougham 
©. Cromwell (5 ft. 10) Trevitheck (6 ft. 2) | Bunyan - 
Darwin (about 6 ft.) A. Trollope (5 ft. 10) Bishop Burnet 
Dumas jils (5 ft. 10) G. Washington (6ft. 3) | Julius Cesar 
Fielding (over 6 ft.) Whitman (6 ft.) Champollion 
Hawthorn (5 ft. 104) John Wilson (5 ft. 114) Charlemagne 
J. Hogg (5 ft. 103) Hans Andersen (‘the| Clive 
A. Lincoln (6 ft. 1) Long Poet’) Columbus 
Marryatt (5 ft. 10) Arago | Condorcet 


Peter the Great (6 ft. 84)! T. Arnold | Corot 


? In the case of men belonging to the past we have to reckon with the possibility 
that the average height of the population may have somewhat changed. In the 
present century F. D. Maurice was described by his son as ‘ distinctly below the 
middle height, not above five feet seven.’ In 1745 Otway was described as ‘ of the 
middle height, about five feet seven inches ;’ while Swift at five feet cight was con- 
sidered tall. But from the present point of view the mainly interesting point is not 
the absolute height, but the relative height of a certain group of men in comparison 
with their contemporaries. 
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Crabbe 
Dalton 
Delacroix 
Denham 


Sir Kenelm Digby (‘ gi- 


gantic ’) 
Dumas pére 
J. Edwards 
Emerson 
Flaubert 
Foscolo 
Froude 
Gilbert 
Goethe 
E. de Goncourt 
Gounod 
Helmholtz 
A. von Humboldt 
Leigh Hunt 
Huxley 
Edward Irving 
Sir Henry Irving 


Lord Beaconsfield (5 ft. | 


9) 


Byron (5 ft. 83) 


Sir A. Cockburn (5 ft. 6) 


Dickens (5 ft. 9) 

Gladstone (about 5ft. 8) 

Jeffrey (5 ft. 6) 

Bulwer Lytton (about 
5 ft. 9) 

F. D. Maurice (5 ft. 7) 

J.S. Mill (5 ft. 8) 

Otway (6 ft. 7) 

S. Richardson (about 
5 ft. 5) 


D. G. Rossetti (barely 


5 ft. 8) 
Swift (5 ft. 8) 
Voltaire (5 ft. 7) 
Wellington (5 ft. 7) 
Wesley (5 ft. 6) 
Zola (5 ft. 7) 


Balzac (nearly 5 ft. 4) 

Beethoven (5 ft. 4) 

W. Blake (barely 5 ft.) 

Hartley Coleridge (about 
5 ft.) 

St. Francis Xavier (4 ft. 


6) 


| 


Dr. Johnson 

Ben Jonson 

Lamartine 

Lavoisier 

Lessing 

Li Hung 
giant among China- 
men’) 

Longfellow 

Mazarin 

Millet 

Mirabeau 

Moliére 

Moltke 

Monti 

Henry More 

A. de Musset 

Nietzsche 

Petrarch 

Poussin 

Puvis de Chavannes 

Richelieu 


MEDIUM 


Alexander _ the 
(or short) 

Lord Bacon 

Jaudelaire 

St. Bernard 

Sir Thomas Browne 

Browning 

Lord Burleigh 

S. Builer 

Camoens 

Lord Chesterfield 

Chopin 

William Collins 

Confucius 

Cowper 

Dante 

De Foe 

St. Francis of Assisi 
(rather below) 

Hazlitt 

Heine 


Great | 


SHORT 


J. Hunter (5 ft. 2) 

Kant (about 5 ft.) 

Keats (5 ft.) 
Meissonier (about 5 ft.) | 
T. Moore (5 ft.) 
Napoleon (5 ft. 1?) 
Nelson (5 ft. 4) 


Chang (‘a | 
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J. P. Richter 
Romilly 

Ruskin 

Schiller 
Schopenhauer 
Adam Sedgwick 
Sheridan 

Sir Philip Sidney 
Smollett 

Sterne 

Taine 

Tasso 

Tennyson 

St. Thomas Aquinas 
J. Thomson 
Torrigiano 
Tourgueneff 
Volta 

Waller 

1). Webster 


‘William the Silent 


Wordsworth 


Hood 

Keble 
Lagrange 
Linnzeus 

J. R. Lowell 
Luther 
Marvell 

Guy de Maupassant 
Clerk Maxwell 
Michaelangelo 
J. Mill 
Newton (or short) 
Poe (or short) 
Renan 

J. Sansovino 
Sydney Smith 
Spinoza 

Steele 
Suckling 
Verlaine 
Watteau 


De Quincey (5 ft. 3 or 4) 
Thiers (5 ft. 3) 

Bishop Wilberforce (5 ft. 
Aetius 

Albertus Magnus 
Aristotle 
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Augustus Caesar 
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Mendelssohn 


Barrow Gibbon Menzel 

Baskerville | Giotto Mézeray 

Beccaria | Godwin’ Mezzofanti 

Beddoes Goldsmith Milton (or medium) 
Bentham Gray | Montaigne 

Admiral Blake Hales | Sir T. More 

Louis Blane W. Harvey Montesquieu 

Bocchoris Warren Hastings Mozart 

Brunelleschi Haiiy Narses (‘the body of a 
Burbage Herzen child’) 

Calvin E. T. A. Hoffmann | Philopcemen 

Lord Camden Hogarth | Pomponazzi 

T. Campbell O. W. Holmes Lord John Russell 
Chamfort | Horace A. del Monte Sansovino 
Chillingworth | D. Jerrold Shaftesbury (first Lord) 
Chrysippus Gottfried Keller C. Smart (called himself 
Comte | Kepler a dwarf) 

Condé | Admiral Keppe] Socinus 

Crome | Lalande Lord Somers 
Cruikshank C. Lamb Spenser 

Curran. | Lamennais Dean Stanley 

David of Angers Larrey Timour 

Descartes Laud Turner 

Sir Francis Drake Lipsius Voiture 

Dryden Locke ‘Wagner 

H. Milne Edwards Lulli | H. Walpole 


Erasmus 


| 
| 
| 


Marshal Luxembourg 


| 


Lord Westbury 


Faraday Macaulay Wilberforce 
M., Ficinus Charles Martel | Woolner 
Fromentin Melancthon | Wren 
Fuseli | 


By uniting the two classes, and doubling the number of those in 















the first class, so as to give due weight to their superior accuracy, 
we reach a result which may, I think, be regarded as a fair 
approximation to the actual state of things. It will be found that 
we thus obtain 142 tall men of genius, 74 of middle height, while 125 
are short.* 

We may safely conclude from these figures that the faith 
cherished by many, that nearly all great men are little—a very 
venerable faith, as indicated by the ancient sayings collected in 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy concerning great wits with little 
bodies—is absolutely incorrect. Some deduction must doubtless be 
made in view of the fact that our medium is made on the basis of 
the general population, while the majority of men of genius belong to 


’ This result finds confirmation in the examination of a volume entitled Word 
Portraits of Famous Writers (by their contemporaries), which shows out of 116 
famous writers 24 short persons, 20 of middle height, and 40 who are tall—i.e., the 
same general result in a more irregular form. Even if we assume that the re- 
maining 32 were allof middle height, we still have an enormous excess of the tall 
and short. 
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the educated classes. This deduction would tend to equalise the two 
extremes ; but that it would not destroy the slight pre-eminence of 
the tall men of ability is perhaps indicated by the fact, shown by the 
Anthropometric Committee, that the stature of 98 Fellows of the 
Royal Society (who from the present point of view may be counted 
as men of genius) was nearly half an inch above that of the 
professional class to which they usually belong. At the same time 
it is clear that the belief in the small size of great men was not 
absolutely groundless. There is an abnormally large proportion of 
small ‘great men.’ It is mediocrity alone that genius seems to 
abhor. While among the ordinary population the vast majority of 
68 per cent. was of middle height, among men of genius, so far as 
the present investigation goes, they are only 22 per cent., the tall 
being 41 per cent., instead of 16, and the short 37 instead of 16. The 
approximate equivalence of the two extremes is probably in favour of 
the results so far as those extremes are concerned; and although, on 
grounds already mentioned, the figures I have given probably do not 
represent the exact state of affairs so far as middle height is concerned, 
there is considerable ground for believing that, though its precise 
amount may be doubtful, there is really a considerable deficiency of 
the middle-sized among men of genius. The curve of height for 
genius is thus the opposite of that for the ordinary population ; and 
both extremes are present to an abnormal extent. 

The final result is, therefore, not that persons of extraordinary 
mental ability tend either to be taller or shorter than the average 
population, but rather that they tend to exhibit an unusual tendency 
to variation. Even in physical structure, men of genius present a 
characteristic which on other grounds we may take to be fundamental 
in them: they are manifestations of the variational tendency, of a 
physical and psychic variational diathesis. In a slight and elusive . 
shape, a shape so elusive that it is rarely hereditary, the man of 
genius represents the same kind of phenomenon which, in organic 
nature generally, appears to have slowly built up the animated world 
we know. Just as the visible world is the outcome of the accumu- 
jated gross variations of plants and animals, so the world of tradition 
and culture is the outcome of the accumulated delicate variations of 
men of genius. The product is different, but it has been obtained 
by the same method. 

It would be interesting if we could trace in a more detailed and 
precise manner the factor of physical stature in the constitution of 
the genius variation, and ascertain its precise significance. This is 
still difficult. One or two points may be noted. 

It must be remembered that genius, however it may be defined, 
is certainly only an excessive development of characteristics which 
may be traced in much more rudimentary forms. It is thns not 
impossible to throw light on the subject of genius by investigating 
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the peculiarities of physical stature generally, and the common 
intellectual accompaniments of under-development and over-develop- 
ment. The conclusion we have reached, that both tall and short 
individuals tend to predominate unduly among persons of genius, is 
confirmed and to some extent explained by observation of the general 
population. The observations so far made, indeed, are few, but so far 
as they go perfectly definite. Thus Mr. Bohannon—who, under the 
inspiration of Professor Stanley Hall, has collected data concerning 
over one thousand abnormal children in the United States, dividing 
them into various groups according to the predominant abnormal 
character—finds that both tall children and short children are 
intellectually superior to children of medium height. The tall 
(except in cases of very excessive tallness, which may be regarded as 
pathological) showed their superiority both in general health and 
mental ability; at the same time they were notable for their sensi- 
tiveness, good nature, even temper, and popularity with others. The 
small were less often healthy, and consequently were apt to be 
delicate, ugly, or vicious; but when fairly healthy they tended to 
show very great activity both of body and mind. 

These observations, which will no doubt be confirmed, are in 
harmony with the results of daily experience with children, and they 
serve not only to support the conclusion we have reached with regard 
to men of genius, but they also indicate that genius itself is merely 
the highest form of a common tendency which puts forth its tender 
buds in every schoolroom. 

It would still remain to show the causes of this tendency ; for it 
is scarcely possible to hold that the health and ability of the tall is 
due (as has apparently been suggested) to forced association with 
their elders in youth, and quite absurd to hold that the activity and 
- mental quickness of the small is due to the arrested development 
caused by forced association with their juniors. In both cases it 
seems probable that the primary cause is a greater vital activity, 
however we may ultimately have to define ‘vital activity. Among 
the tall such intensity of vital action has shown itself in unimpeded 
freedom ; in the short it is impeded and foi. 1 into new channels by 
pathological or other causes. The latter case is perhaps the more 
interesting and complicated. An anthropometric examination of 
short men of genius would throw much light on this question. There 
are certainly at least two types of short men of genius: the slight, 
frail, but fairly symmetrical type (approaching what is called the 
true dwarf), and the type of the stunted giant (a type also to be 
found among dwarfs proper). The former are fairly symmetrical, 
but fragile ; generally with little physical vigour or health, all their 
energy being concentrated in the brain. Kant was of this type. 
The stunted giants are usually more vigorous, but lacking in sym- 
metry. Far from being delicately diminutive persons, they suggest tall 
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persons who have been cut short below; in such the brain and viscera 
seem to flourish at the expense of the limbs, and while abnormal they 
often have the good fortune to be robust both in mind and body. 
Lord Chesterfield was a man of this type, short for his size, thick-set, 
‘with a head big enough for a Polyphemus ;’ Hartley Coleridge carried 
the same type to the verge of caricature, possessing a large head, a 
sturdy and ample form, with ridiculously small arms and legs, so 
that he was said to be ‘indescribably elfish and grotesque.’ Dryden 
—‘ Poet Squab’—was again of this type, as was William Godwin ; 
in Keats the abnormally short legs co-existed with a small head. 
The typical stunted giant has a large head; and such stunting of 
the body has, indeed, a special tendency to produce large heads, and 
therefore doubtless those large brains which are usually associated 
with extraordinary intellectual power. It is a curious fact—as a 
distinguished anatomist, the late Sir George Humphrey, remarked 
many years ago—that when from any cause the growth of the rest of 
the body is stunted, the head not only remains disproportionately 
large, but often becomes actually larger than in ordinary persons. 
‘Thus short persons and persons with imperfectly developed lower 
extremities are not uncommonly remarkable for the size of their 
heads, as though, the expenditure of growing force being too great in 
one direction, other parts are ill-cared for.’* It may be added that 
the commonest type of dwarf possesses a proportionally large head 
and short legs. 

It would doubtless be an attractive task to attempt to trace the 
causes which lead genius to be associated at once with both abnormal 
extremes of stature. It must probably be found at an early period of 
embryonic development, when, as we know from the researches of 
Dareste and others, the causes of dwarfism may also be found, some- 
times in arrest of growth resulting from precocious development. 
Here, however, it is enough to have ascertained the facts in a roughly 
approximate fashion. It need only be pointed out, in conclusion, 
that the result we have reached, although apparently new, is such a 
result as should have been expected. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire long 
since, and Ranke more recently, have pointed out that both giants and 
dwarfs—the abnormally tall and the abnormally short—are usually 
abnormal in other respects also. From the biological point of view 
we know nothing of ‘ genius,’ what is so termed being simply an ab- 
normal aptitude of brain function ; so that among those variations and 
abnormalities which, as is already generally agreed, we find with 
unusual frequency among the very tall and the very short, extraor- 
dinary mental aptitude ought sometimes to occur. 


HAVELOCK ELLIs, 
* Humphrey, The Human Skeleton, p. 96. 
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Ir is related in an old story, admirably versified by Longfellow, that 
a certain Count Robert of Sicily, having made defiant mock of the 
Scripture which saith ‘He hath put down the mighty from their 
seat,’ whilst the monks were singing the Magnificat at Vespers, incon- 
tinently fell into a deep sleep, from which, when he had awakened 
and gone home, he found another in his royal seat and himself an 
outcast, and treated on all hands as a pretentious fool. 

It is with something of Count Robert’s bewilderment that we 
listen to the claim of continuity from the mouth of our Anglican 
friends. Of course, we Roman Catholics are well aware that we do 
not constitute the Established Church in this country ; but we fondly 
thought that time was when we did so; that as the Stuarts were on 
the English throne until they were supplanted by Dutch William 
and the Hanoverians, so we once possessed its churches, which we 
had built, until we were dispossessed by a mingled rout of Calvinists 
and Zuinglians in the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, who found their 
one point of union in their common Erastianism. This was generally 
recognised by the ordinary Protestant historian as a crowning mercy. 
He was contented to find here and there in the past a scintilla of 
Protestant aspiration in the person of some distorted saint or white- 
washed ruffian ; but now it would seem that we are to lose even the 
inheritance of our regrets, for it would be mere affectation to mourn 
the loss of that which was never ours. 

Our sole representatives in pre-Elizabethan history written up to 
date are unfortunately just those whom we could best afford to dis- 
pense with—the leaders, to wit, of the fierce Papist reaction under 
Mary, who kindled the fires of Smithfield and threw away 4 noble 
opportunity. Here we are distinctly wanted, and we appear upon 
the stage for the first time to burn a few poor blasphemers of the 
Mass, not Anglicans certainly, neither are Anglicans as yet anywhere 
distinctly visible. In the next reign we appear again, and a goodly 
number of us are disembowelled at the hands of very emphatic Pro- 
testants, Anglicanism the while ‘mewing its mighty youth’ in the 
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safety of some ‘ green retreat,’ and leaving such rough companions to 
fight it out for themselves. An invisible Church, heir at once to the 
memories of the past and the hopes of the future, I see her slowly 
materialising beneath the royal smile, a kneeling figure conscious of 
having chosen the better part, whilst Papists and Protestants busy 
themselves in various ways, mainly at each other’s throats. 

Doubtless the spirit of Erastianism had existed from the begin- 
ning, but as one of those principalities and powers with which the 
Christian Church was in chronic warfare. Never before had it become 
incarnate, fully incarnate in an ecclesiastical system, as it was in the 
English Church of the Tudors and Stuarts. This is the first great 
note distinguishing the Establishment of Edward and Elizabeth from 
the pre-Reformation Church, and it issued in a constitutional indif- 
ference to heresy, ecclesiastical solidarity with admitted heretics, and 
complete incapacity of assimilation or rejection of such doctrine as 
might present itself. ‘The lowest form of animal life involves a 
digestive cavity, and a power of absorbing and expelling, whereas a 
carpet bag receives and retains whatever incongruous elements may 
be placed within it.' 

The Establishment as at present constituted is the outcome of a 
period of violent revolution, in which a hierarchy was destroyed, altars 
overthrown, and those who held by the ancient landmarks outlawed. 
We can hardly be expected to receive the Anglicanism of the day 
without credentials, as Merlin did Arthur at his first coming : 


And down the wave and in the flame was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who stooped and caught the babe and cried, ‘ The King! 
Here is an heir for Uther!’ 


‘ Preetorian here, Pretorian there, I ken the bigging o’t,’ was the 
Scotch gaberlunzie’s comment on his patron’s antiquarian preten- 
sions. When the Spanish Ambassador inquired what form of religion 
Elizabeth intended to introduce, she replied at first that it would be 
that of the Confession of Augsburg, and then, correcting herself, that 
it would be something like it, and yet different. 

I should wish to handle the Anglican claim with the utmost con- 
sideration—not that it is in itself respectable, but it is made by respect- 
able people who are very much in earnest, and who feel that for them 
it is a matter of life and death. But first we must be quite sure that 
we understand it. Now, its meaning will very much depend upon the 
character of the person who makes it. If he is a Broad Churchman, 
who regards dogma generally as a transient form of expression, within 
the limits of that vague term ‘ Christianity,’ and Church institutions 
as State institutions in Church matters, we may concede that there is 
a continuous persistence, unbroken by the Reformation, of all that is 


1 See for the process Child’s Church and State under the Tudors, passim. 
Vor, XLII—No, 245 H 
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conveyed to him by the expression ‘ English Church ’—viz. legality, 
locality, and maintenance. At first one is tempted to protest that 
these are qualities only, without any suggestion of a subject in which 
they should inhere. But we are mistaken: the subject is the English 
nation; the English Church is merely an adjectival or departmental 
expression, signifying the national organisation for purposes of wor- 
ship, precisely as there is a national organisation for war or commerce, 
The Establishment is the same form of national activity, exhibited on 
the same premises, and maintained by the same funds, as the pre- 
Reformation Church. We have no pretext for denying such continuity 
as this, nor, indeed, any interest in doing so, for such identity is quite 
compatible with the substantial substitution we maintain took place. 

The High Churchman’s contention is, of course, something very 
different. He begins by admitting that the Church of England, if it is 
a Church at all, must be part of a world-wide institution, which Christ 
formed for the instruction and sanctification of mankind; that it is 
committed to a large body of dogmatic truth, and to an episcopal 
organisation. Hence it follows that it is by no means an otiose 
question for him to ask if the present Church of England has pre- 
served its continuity with the Church of the pre-Reformation period, 
for it might have forfeited it, as he confesses, either by losing its 
episcopal succession, or by letting fall an integral portion of its faith. 
He proceeds then to insist that the Church of England has preserved 
through the storm of the Reformation the apostolic succession of her 
bishops, the integrity of her faith, and the plenitude of her jurisdic- 
tion, in which, and not in any external political or social relations, he 
makes the identity of her ecclesiastical personality to consist. Now, 
on each and every one of these matters of fact do we Catholics join 
issue with him. Our contention is that the Church of England 
(1) has no orders —7.¢. possesses bishops, priests, and deacons in name 
only, without the potestas ordinis; (2) has made shipwreck of her 
faith, at least, by committing herself to positions of indifference in 
respect to a point of faith and its opposite heresy, and by remaining 
in full communion with notorious heretics ;'(3) has thereby forfeited 
all authority and jurisdiction in respect to Christ’s mystical body. 
The primary duty of a member of the Church of England, on the 
hypothesis of the truth of this contention, would be (1) schism, or 
separation from his unnatural mother; (2) union with his nearest 
orthodox kindred. Such an obligation, be it observed, would exist 
independently of any question of the special claims of the see of 
Rome. 

I propose to consider the Church of England’s claim to continuity, 
directly as to her orders, touching indirectly upon her faith and 
jurisdiction so far as these are related to her orders. 

Her orders. These have been pronounced by the highest ecclesi- 
astical judge of Christendom, in a bull bearing date September 1896, 
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‘to have been from the first, and to still continue, altogether invalid 
and utterly void.’ 

The Pope devotes a considerable portion of the bull (pp. 6-12) to 
establishing (1) that the present practice of unconditionally reordain- 
ing Anglican clergymen is in strict conformity with that initiated by 
Cardinal Pole, and pursued in the intervening centuries ; (2) that 
the ground of condemnation has always been, in substance, defect of 
form and intention ; and that an adverse decision had not been come 
to without a careful examination of the Anglican ordinal, which was 
collated with Eastern as well as Western forms. 

The Pope grounds his charge of insufficient form and intention, 
upon which he bases his declaration of nullity, (1) upon the fact 
that the Anglican formulary is differentiated from all approved uses 
in containing neither reference to the sacrifice nor mention of the 
order conferred; (2) because even if the prayer, ‘Almighty God, 
Giver of all good things,’ might be regarded as a sufficient form in an 
approved Catholic rite, yet it cannot avail, seeing that the term 
‘ priesthood’ has lost its meaning in Anglican hands. It may also be 
added that not only is this prayer widely severed from the supposed 
matter, the imposition of hands, but even where it was somewhat 
closer—in the Prayer-books previous to the Caroline interpolation— 
a point triumphantly reported by the archbishops, it was still separated 
from it by the episcopal examination, in which the ordination is 
assumed not to have begun. Whatever may be thought of Lugo’s 
opinion that the matter may be posited early and await its form 
occurring later in the service, it obviously does not follow that the 
reverse holds—viz. that the form may await its matter, which the 
Anglican case requires; for if the form cannot adhere it is ‘vox et 
preeterea nihil,’ or it returns like the dove to the ark; (3) and principally 
because the mutilation of the form, with intent to eliminate the 
doctrine of the Real Presence and the Oblation, is a direct violation 
both of form and intention, thus involving a violation frustrating 
performance, and this certainly, not merely probably. 

Anglican controversialists are fond of quoting Morinus, whose re- 
searches have done so much to establish the non-essential character 
of several of the ordination ceremonies. They could not quote a 
more learned authority, but they hardly seem aware that he advocates 
a theory wholly destructive of their position—at least as this is reflected 
in the eyes of the rest of Christendom. He maintains, as the more 
probable outcome of an exhaustive and wholly uncontroversial study 
of the Church’s conduct from the earliest times, in respect to the 
orders of heretics and schismatics, that she did not recognise them as 
valid, except in the case of those with whom she had in some degree 
kept in touch, and to whom she had tacitly granted a dispensation. 
Although this view of Morinus was strenuously supported by Sbaralea, 
the editor of the Franciscan Bullariwm in the last century, it is very 
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generally rejected by theologians. Yet I am sure that no one can 
study his precedents without seeing how very far the ancient and 
the medieval Church in East and West was from accepting alien 
orders on the minimistic principles for which Anglicans contend. 

An assurance of the validity of heretical and schismatical orders 
only very gradually prevailed, on the strength of the consideration 
that the form in its inviolate integrity being applied to the matter, and 
an intention seriously to perform the rite being fairly presumed, the 
effect intended by the institution of Christ was brought about. On the 
other hand, once suppose the form mishandled in the interests of 
heresy, and the orders have no longer their locus standi; the pre- 
sumption, the onus probandt, lies altogether against them. It is for 
their partisans to prove that the alteration is not substantial, that the 
intention of the minister is adequate and unqualified by the heretical 
envisagement. 

But this by no means does justice to the situation. The intention 
to which objection is taken is not so much the constructive intention 
of the heretical ordinans or ordinatus, as the intention with which 
the reformer of the ordinal in question executed his work. The 
sufficiency of the intention to do what the Church does only holds 
good when the form is left substantially intact, when the intention 
is at least so far carried out as is implied in carrying out the form. 
By excluding from the form, which is the Church’s embodiment of 
her intention, a substantial portion of what she intends, a formal 
predominance is given to an alien intention, which no private intent 
of the particular minister, however orthodox, will be able to displace. 

On the supposition that, the normal matter and form remaining 
untouched, a sufficient intention for orders is an intention of ordain- 
ing according to the institution of Christ’s Church, it is obvious that 
the breaking up of the form of itself exposes the contents to an 
introsusception, as it were, of sense and intention. If you break the 
vessel of the form in which the Church has stored her meaning the 
contents are dispersed, and you can no longer intend the whole 
implicitly per modum unius, in the simple intention of doing what 
the Church does, but must explicitly intend each scattered element 
of the Church’s meaning. 

The idea of the form is that it must determine the matter by impress- 
ing upon it the distinctive character of the sacrament conferred, so as 
at least to imply, where it does not express, the main truth concerning 
it. In holy orders the subject is ordained to the use of a certain 
liturgy, which liturgy at least supplies the form with an authorised 
comment and explication. It tells us, for instance, in what sense the 
subject is a priest. A very implicit undeveloped form may thus be 
invested with a very full and complete significance. The same result 
is often more directly brought about by such additions to the ordinal 
as the porrection of the instruments, in which, according to one view, a 
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matter and form, only divinely instituted in genere, is itself developed 
or expanded ; according to another view, is illustrated and enforced 
by explanatory accretions. In either case there is a development of 
the doctrine implied in the matter and form, by the same authority 
that originally specialised it. 

It is impossible that a reverse process should be set up, by which 
the form should be stripped of its developments, without detaching 
from it not merely the external expression, but the inward signi- 
ficance it tacitly possessed in its undeveloped condition. Thus, even 
if Anglicans were able to find their ordinal word for word in an 
approved use, say, of the third century, it would in no wise 
necessarily follow that their ordinal was valid. As an illustration, let 
us suppose that a solemn verdict was recorded on a man that he 
was ‘wise ;’ it might be argued with considerable force that, regard 
being had to Scripture use, the encomium was meant to include the 
moral virtues of justice and charity. But supposing the verdict 
orginally ran, ‘ He was wise, just, and charitable, and the sentence, 
‘ He was wise,’ was shown to be the survival of a process in which the 
epithets ‘just and charitable ’ had been carefully erased, these virtues 
could no longer be read into the praise of wisdom, which must hence- 
forth bear without any ambiguity the exclusive sense of intellectual 
wisdom. The Anglican form might possibly be understood to 
cover the power of sacrifice, had not the explicit reference to that 
power throughout ordinal and liturgy been deliberately expunged or 
discoloured. 

When the archbishops insist that the one object of the English 
Reformers, in their manipulation of the canon, ‘which agrees suffi- 
ciently with our Eucharistic formularies,’ was popular simplification, 
I can only reply that no sane person inaugurates a spring-cleaning 
when the house is on fire. The Reformers knew that the doctrine of 
the canon was in jeopardy; and had they not been hostile to it, 
would certainly have deferred mere emendations of form to a more 
convenient season. 

The canon, the archbishops maintain, is completely outrun by the 
Tridentine definitions. Yet, oddly enough, we did not find it neces- 
sary to emend the canon at Trent, whereas they mutilated it at the 
Reformation. The canon means what it is understood to mean, and 
it would seem that both parties understood it in the same sense, the 
one conserving, the other mutilating. That the Reformers did some- 
thing more than simplify, the archbishops practically admit when 
they adopt the old phrase from our canon concerning the gifts ‘that 

they may become to us the Body and Blood of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Edward’s First Book substituted ‘may be’ for ‘ may become,’ 
and the Second Book suppressed the passage altogether, because it had 
been quoted for transubstantiation, and it never subsequently re- 
appeared. If the archbishops are to be taken literally ‘in the 
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liturgy we use,’ they must use the First Book corrected from the 
Pontifical. 

Anglicans meet our charge of unwarrantable disorder, in a national 
Church destroying what the whole Western Church had ruled, by 
insisting that the ritual in possession had been of gradual and 
irregular growth, and had for long varied in different national 
Churches ; and the archbishops wax quite pathetic in their appeal to 
Christian liberty. But granting that this is true as regards the 
genesis of the ritual, still it had been for centuries codified, so to speak, 
and accepted as invested with the sacred authority of the Church. 
The early ritual processes in the different Churches were at least 
processes of accretion; at the Reformation, for the first time, the 
process is reversed, and the ritual stripped and mutilated to suit the 
dwindling faith and schismatical aspirations of a single national 
Church. At what period of Church history, I would ask, would such 
a departure be reckoned other than illegitimate ? 

The more we are persuaded that there was no precise form 
specialised by Christ, the more dangerous we should feel it to be to 
meddle with the ritual in which the Church has practically interfused 
her form. Where so many veins and arteries intersect, no prudent 
surgeon will venture to operate ; and where, as in casu, the results 
are silent, we are justified in acquiescing in nothing short of the 
completeness which alone can give security. On this principle, in 
cases altogether removed from the arena of controversy, where, for 
instance, the porrection of the instruments has been accidentally 
omitted, it is ruled that the whole rite be repeated swh conditione. 

The expression of a condition in conferring orders marks the 
extreme limits of recognition that Anglicans, before the Pope’s 
recent decision, might have hoped to obtain. It would have been a 
recognition that there was a ground of probability, however slender, 
that their orders were valid. Of course, no sacrament that can only 
be given once is ever given except upon the implied condition that it 
has not been given before. For many centuries the condition was 
never expressed, even when there was a recognised probability of a 
previous conference. When the present practice was introduced, the 
change effected nothing, prevented nothing ; but the truth that the 
sacrament could not be repeated was honoured by a formula equiva- 
lent to salva reverentia, whilst the probability was recognised that 
in the particular case the sacrament may have been previously con- 
ferred. 

This consideration should have made the following utterance 
impossible : ‘ Rome stands accused of sacrilege committed habitually 
during the last 300 years, of reordaining, and unconditionally, men 
already ordained by a Catholic rite.’* Sir W. Palmer * would have 


® Anglican Orders and Papal Bull, by Rev. H. E. Hall, with letter of approval 
from Father Puller, p. 4. 3 Church of Christ, ii. 434. 
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taught the writer better. Palmer frankly identifies himself with 
Morinus, whom he thus quotes: ‘The axiom was most commonly 
adopted, ‘‘non est iteratum, quod certis indiciis antea non ostenditur 
peractum.” For sacraments are of such great moment, especially 
those which are conferred but once, that when there is any probable 
doubt that they have not been validly received or delivered, they 
ought certainly to be conferred again without scruple.’ The truth is, 
of course, that the practical danger of sacrilege lies in the opposite 
direction—viz. that of taking for’granted. 

One of the most painful features in the Anglican position is their 
profession of absolute confidence in their orders, and their claim to 
have them assumed, as a preliminary to any negotiations for union 
(see Mr. Hall’s brochure passim, and the conclusion to Messrs. Denny 
and Lacey’s volume). Suchextravagant confidence under circumstances 
of such grave suspicion is, to my mind, incompatible with any serious 
belief in the necessity of any special form or intention in the adminis- 
tration of orders. If you thought your life depended upon your 
pistol, you would hardly dismiss so lightly the suggestion that it 
might not be loaded. I can hardly persuade myself that some of 
those whose confidence is of the loudest are not secretly comforting 
themselves with the opinion expressed by the Bishop of Nova Scotia,' 
implying that, after all, episcopal orders do not so much matter. ‘Is 
it too much to hope,’ asked the preacher, addressing the assembled 
bishops of Canada, ‘that the Church of England in Canada in her 
corporate capacity may see fit to publish abroad an open and hearty 
acknowledgment of the blessing which the great Head of the Church 
has vouchsafed to those portions of the household of faith which are 
organised upor. another basis than that of the threefold order of the 
ministry, even if she cannot as yet recognise their validity, while 
denying the regularity of the holy orders of their ministers ?’ 

Though disconcerting enough in view of the attitude of Anglicans 
towards the recent bull, the sentiment is not without respectable 
Anglican precedent.> Taylor, ‘qui apud omnes Anglicanos maximo 
in honore habetur,’® thus expresses himself : 


Where hath God said that those Churches that differ from the Roman Church 
in some propositions cannot confer true orders nor appoint ministers of the Gospel 
of Christ ? and yet, ‘super totam materiam,’ the Roman Church is so implacably 
angry with the Churches of the Protestants that if any English priest turn to them 
they reordain him ; which yet themselves call sacrilegious in case his former ordina- 
tion was valid, as it is impossible to prove it was not, there being neither in 
Scripture nor Catholic tradition any laws, order, or rule touching our case in this 
particular. 


‘Observe ‘the Churches of the Protestants,’ episcopal and non-episcopal, 


on the same footing; and all orders are to be accepted that cannot 





4 Synodical sermon reported in the Guardian, the 14th of October, 1896. 
5 Dissuasive, Op. x. 511. ® Denny and Lacey, n. 152. 
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be disproved. The last point is thus noted by Cardinal Newman in 

a private letter of the 9th of September, 1868: ‘ As to the question 

of Anglican orders, I think the real point is, with whom the onus 
probandi lies. Anglicans say to us, “‘ You have not demonstrated that 
our orders are ‘invalid.’” Wesay, ‘“ You have not demonstrated that 
your orders are valid.” ’ 

The following evidence of doubt, quite independent of conversion 
to Rome, affords a singular comment on the outrecuidance of modern 
Anglicans. Early in the seventeenth century Anglicans were twitted 
by the Jesuit Eudemon Joannes with their customary efforts to 
obtain a Greek bishop as a Deus ex machina to put right their faulty 
orders.’ Again, at the end of the same century, two clergymen are 
mentioned by Le Quien * as vainly applying to Greek and Egyptian 
bishops for the same purpose. In our own time Dr. Lee and his 
followers have obtained ordination from various schismatic bishops on 
the ground which they thus set forth in a document bearing date 
of the 8th of December, 1878: ‘The ancient and venerable rites for 
conferring holy orders in the old Church of England having been 
either tampered with, rudely mutilated, or deliberately made ambi- 
guous, during the changes of the sixteenth century, and so in the eyes 
of many rendered of doubtful import and power.’ For these they 
then proceed to substitute translations of the forms of the Pontifical, 
with certain omissions. 

From the first stage of Anglican controversy in the sixteenth 
century to the bull ‘ Apostolicze cure’ our main contention against 
Anglican orders has been the defect of their form and intention, a 
defect arising from the exclusion of the doctrine of the Real Presence 
and the Sacrifice to which it is of the essence of sacred orders to 
refer. The Pope, on the whole, confines himself to what makes for 
certain invalidity, leaving on one side arguments of mere dubiety, 
such as Barlow’s questionable consecration, simply because it is 
obviously unnecessary to dwell upon the doubtful value of what has 
been declared valueless. 

Anglicans have ventured to join issue with us on the question of 
fact as to the rejection by Cranmer and his collaborateurs, and again 
by the Elizabethan framers of the Articles, Jewel, Horne, &c., of the 
Catholic doctrines of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
It is maintained that they never rejected the doctrine that Christ is 
offered upon the altar a propitiatory sacrifice for the living and the 
dead, and that what they rejected were exclusively certain popular 
abuses—to wit, (1) that the Mass is a new redemption in which 
Christ remerits our salvation; (2) that apart from the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, and in contradistinction to its pre-baptismal efficacy, the 

Mass remits all post-baptismal sin ; (3) that the Mass will avail for 
any person for whom it is offered, provided he has attrition or the 


7 Le Quien, Nullité, tome ii. p. 243. § Ibid. pp. 321, 323. 
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sorrow of fear, in such sort that he is dispensed for the nonce from 
the obligation of using the Sacrament of Penance. 

I would answer that, even supposing such abuses were in full 
vigour at the period of the Reformation, this could have but little 
practical bearing upon the question whether the Reformers did or 
did not repudiate the Catholic doctrine of the Mass, which must be 
decided by a consideration of their language and action concern- 
ing it. 

Of the statement of abuses I would observe (1) that the idea of 
anew redemption is taken from an hyperbolical expression denounced 
in a sermon of Gardiner’s, and that there is not the slightest trace of 
any such view as that of remeriting among contemporary writers ; 
(2) that Catharinus, the typical offender in the case, whilst attri- 
buting the remission of post-baptismal sin to the Mass, nevertheless 
insists that the entire merits of the Mass are those of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross, and that the Sacrament of Penance is a necessary factor 
in its expiatory effect, and even so his view is on all hands rejected ; 
(3) there is no indication of the substitution of Mass for the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, which could not take place without a violation of 
the Fourth Lateran and of Trent, and would have entailed extreme 
penalties. It was notoriously the Calvinist and Lutheran, not the 
Papist, who would fain substitute the Eucharist for penance. Staple- 
ton,° to Calvin’s charge that the Mass was used as an amulet against 
all evils, ‘idque sine fide et peenitentia,’ answers : ‘To such an extent 
do Catholics insist upon faith and penitence for obtaining the benefit 
of this Sacrament and Sacrifice, that both Calvin himself makes an 
egregious mock of one part of the proving with which they approach 
this Sacrament ; and Luther, too, vehemently reproaches those who 
would fain confess completely. ‘‘ Nihil,” saith he, “‘ hoc aliud est quam 
misericordie Dei nihil relinquere ignoscendum.” So to these knaves 
Catholic piety is at one time a superstitious excess, at another hath 
neither faith nor penitence.’ 

The view that the Mass in the case of an attrite can directly 
remit sin is mentioned without attribution by Canus ; and auctores 
nonnulli, but nameless, are referred to by Vasquez as maintaining it. 
It is referred to by no author hitherto produced except in the way of 
condemnation, and its direct opposite is taught by the Council of 
Trent—viz. that the Mass can only indirectly remit sin by procuring 
the offer of the grace of repentance. 

It is hard to keep serious, or, if serious, patient, when we are told 
that the English Reformers, at a time when the sacrifice of the Mass 
—nay, the whole sacramental system—was in its death agony, joined 
hands with its murderers, out of a passionate regard for the purity of 
its exhibition. 

If we ask ourselves what it was precisely that the English Re- 


® Antidota Apostolica, p. 876. 
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formers rejected, the answer is not far toseek. The classical passage 
is from Cranmer.'® ‘ The greatest blasphemy and injury that can be 
against Christ, and yet universally used throughout the Popish king- 
dom, is this, that the priests make their Mass a sacrifice propitiatory, 
to remit the sins as well of themselves as of other, both quick and 
dead, to whom they list to apply the same.’ Observe his admission 
that what he is denouncing is a matter ‘ universally used ’—no ex- 
travagance of a Catharinus or of nameless nonnulli. Then the words 
in Article XXXI.: ‘The sacrifices of Masses in the which it was com- 
monly:(vulgo) said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead to have remission of pain and guilt were blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits,’ are found word for word in Cranmer’s Articles 
of 1552, under title XXX., except that for ‘ blasphemous’ we read 
‘ forged ’—a sufficient proof that it is the ordinary practice that is 
condemned, and not a particular extravagance. Neither can any 
argument of limitation be based on the expression ‘ vulgo,’ seeing 
that in the XXVth Article, on the sacraments, the same expression is 
used, ‘ those five commonly (vulgo) called sacraments,’ without any 
possible suggestion of a variant upon Catholic teaching. 

Mr. Hall complains (p. 28) that ‘it is not just to quote’ this 
passage from Cranmer ‘ without also adding that Cranmer was at 
pains to assert his belief in the sacrifice, ‘‘ commemorative,” “ appli- 
cative,” and even in that sense “ propitiatory.”’ The reason why it 
is not at all to the purpose to make this addition is because Cranmer 
repeatedly denies all real presence of Christ under the sacramental 
species. According to him, Christ is present equivalently by the 
effect of His grace in usu ; He is not there upon the altar in the hand 
of the priest to be offered. Calvinists, as Le Quien observes, and as 
Harding had observed before him, had no difficulty in admitting a 
sacrifice in some sense propitiatory, provided only it was not a sacrifice 
of Christ, except so far as he is represented by the substances of 
bread and wine, the only substances present. No one can read Cran- 
mer in his Answers to Gardiner and Smith, and in his examinations 
before his judges at Oxford, without being absolutely assured that 
this, and this only, is his meaning. 

‘It is well known,’ says Mr. Hall," ‘that Bishop Guest of Roches- 
ter was mainly responsible for the final form of Article XXVIII; 
it is equally well known that a letter of his is extant in which he 
vindicated that article because it taught the Real Presence.’ He 
calls this ‘the historically fixed meaning of Article XXVIII.” and 
complains that it was never brought home to the Pope. 

The whole of this contention is a mistake. Guest never 
asserted that Article XXVIII. taught the Real Presence, still less 
vindicated it on this account. His words are, ‘I told him’ (the object- 


1 Answer to Gardiner, bk. v. ch. 1. 
" Anglican Orders and Papal Bull, p. 26. 
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ing Bishop of Gloucester) ‘that this word “nly” (“eaten in a 
heavenly and spiritual manner only”) in the aforesaid article, did 
not exclude the presence of Christ’s Body from the Sacrament, but 
only the grossness and sensibleness thereof.’ Fortunately we can 
learn something more of Guest’s theology from another letter to Cecil 
on the subject of liturgical reform.'* ‘ Because it is thought sufficient 
to use but a surplice in baptising, reading, preaching, and praying, 
therefore also it is enough also for the celebrating of the Communion. 
For if we should use another garment herein, it should seem to teach 
us that higher and better things be given by it than by the other 
service, which we must not believe.’ 

Mr. Round, in his May article, supplies a passage from Guest’s 
Treatise, 1548, in which he maintains that infants at baptism ‘eat 
His body and drinke His bloude as realye as we do at His Supper.’ 
What real presence remained for Guest’s holding, after these 
admissions, it is difficult to imagine ; something, however, he thought 
he held. Mr. Hodges, in his monograph Bishop Guest and Articles 
XXVIII. and XXIX. (p. 34), admits that in Article XXIX. ‘the 
Elizabethan Reformers condemned by implication the doctrine of a 
Real (objective) Presence, and that thus the insertion of Article 
XXIX. was tantamount to a rejection of Article XXVIII, in 
the sense attached to it by Guest.’ Guest recognised as much, 
and denounced Article XXIX. as ‘contrary to Scripture and the 
doctrine of the Fathers,’ in a third letter to Cecil early in May 1571, 
and yet on the 11th of this same month did not hesitate to affix his 
signature thereto. Verily, the Church of England has done well to 
reject as apocryphal the record of that old man who died rather than 
merely seem to eat the forbidden flesh. 

Jewel : '‘ ‘ Further, he’ (the Roman Catholic priest) ‘ saith that he 
presenteth up Christ unto His Father, which is an open blasphemy.’ 
Again, in his challenge to Papists in the same sermon, he denies ‘ that 
the Sacrament is a sign or token of the body of Christ that lieth 
hidden underneath it.’ 

Horne, Bishop of Winchester,'’ after enumerating three kinds 
of priesthood: (1) Aaronic; (2) of Melchizedech (Christ’s alone) ; 
(3) that common to all Christians, continues, ‘ A fourth sort is found 
amongst Papists, called the sacrificing or massing priesthood ; priests 
of this sort the Apostles and true ministers of His Church were not. 
For this order belongs solely to the apostate Roman clergy of Anti- 
christ. If, therefore, you incline to believe that Christ left any 
governance to priests made after this Papistic rite, it is an heretical 
opinion and most false assertion . . . wherefore, if ever I have called 


'2 Letter to Cecil, ap. Hierarch. Anglic. p. 126, note. 
13 Ap. Cardwell, History of Conferences, p. 50. 

™ Sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, p. 9. 

‘Ss Ap. Stapleton, lib. iv. cont. Horn, ch. i. 
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the ministers of Christ “priests,” I should wish you to understand 
that I am only making use of a customary and long-received, though 
improper, form of speech.’ ' 

Whitaker: ‘ We want not ministers for offering sacrifice (for of 
that we have no need), but for the public ministry of the Church, 
which consists in preaching the Word and administering the sacra- 
ments.’ ‘If you regard us as laymen I am not sorry, for priests we 
neither wish to be nor to be esteemed.’ ‘ Most absurdly and unjustly 
have the Pontificals done in that they have arrogated to themselves 
alone by a singular privilege what was granted of equal right to all 
Christians. John and Peter call all Christians priests.’ Whitaker 
finally abandons the word ‘ priest’ to the Papists, because it is too 
suggestive of sacrifice. 

Mason, a mouthpiece of Archbishop Abbott :'7 ‘ Your ordination 
consisteth in two parts, the first in these words: “ Take thou power 
to offer sacrifice, and to celebrate masses,” &c., which you account the 
principal function of Christian priesthood ; but in truth maketh you, 
not the ministers of Christ, but of Antichrist. . . . By this you may 
plainly perceive that no Popish priest can possibly be admitted in 
the Church of England unless he utterly disclaim and renounce the 
first function of your priesthood, which consisteth of massing and 
sacrificing.’ 

The Primitives (Non-jurors)'* admit that the framers of the 
second liturgy, in suppressing the prayer of oblation, had no other 
intention but to ‘defeat the notion of a proper sacrifice.’ They 
revert in consequence to the first liturgy. 

A Discourse of the Holy Eucharist, 1686, with the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Sancroft’s domestic chaplain (p. 441): ‘ We deny that in 
the sacred elements which we receive there is any other substance than 
that of bread and wine distributed to the communicants.’ He quotes 
for this doctrine, amongst others, Cranmer, Andrews, and Taylor. 

Taylor (The Real Presence) says : ‘ They (the Papists) say that 
Christ’s body is truly present there, as it was upon the Cross, but 
not after the manner of all or any body. . . . But we, by the real 
Spiritual Presence of Christ, do understand Christ to be present, as 
the Spirit of God is present in the hearts of the faithful by blessing 
and grace ; and this is all we mean besides the tropical and figurative 
presence.’'® Heis ‘present . . . by His Divine power . . . blessing 
... fruits . . . effective consequents of His Passion ; but for any 
other Presence it is idolum; it is nothing in this world” The 
quotations from Taylor prove how remote the Church of England 
was from Catholic doctrine even after Laud. For examples of the 






16 De Parad. lib. 9, n. 49, ap. Le Quien, tome 2, p. 238. 
The Consecration of the Bishops of England, L. v. c. 12, ap. Le Quien, p. 225. 
'8 Answer to Mr. Lesley, see Le Quien, p. 258, Op. vol. ix. p. 428, ed. 1828. 
20 Letter III. vol. ii. p. 213. 
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doctrine of the Non-jurors, Hickes and Johnson, I may refer to 
Catholic Controversy, Appendix, note H, in which I defend Cardinal 
Newman’s thesis that before the movement Anglican doctrine on the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, setting aside the spiritual sacrifice of the heart, 
did not rise beyond a sacrifice of bread and wine. 

The Anglican formularies are of set purpose ambiguous, but with 
a strong bias on the side of a denial of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Presence and sacrifice ; and this bias has found an emphatic 
commentary in the traditional irreverence which has prevailed from 
the first even to our own day. Upon this Stapleton *' very justly 
insists: ‘It is clear that the Protestants . . . regard the Eucharist 
as ordinary bread . . . from this, that what is over from their Com- 
munion they do not hesitate to put to profane uses. For the remains 
of the wine of Communion either the minister himself drinks at the 
common table, or, if there is not much remaining, he sometimes pours 
it on the ground, as Poinet, pseudo-bishop of Winchester, did of late 
at the public Communion which he administered in the cathedral 
church of Winchester. Whatever, then, Protestants may say, from 
their actions it is quite clear that they use no consecration whatever.’ * 

The main ground upon which we have always disputed Anglican 
orders—viz. their repudiation of the Real Presence and the Juge 
sacrifictum—would seem to be established. 

An attempt is made by the archbishops to exploit the important 
but secondary priestly function which, in words at least, their ordinal 
retains—the forgiveness of sins. ‘They’ (the English Reformers) 
‘gave the first place to our Lord’s own words’ (Receive the Holy 
Ghost, whose sins, Kc.) ‘ not merely out of reverence, but because those 
words were then commonly believed to be the necessary form.’ 

The common belief in 1549 was that the ‘ Accipe potestatem,’ &c., 
the words accompanying the porrection, was exclusively ‘the neces- 
sary form.’ This opinion, Morinus* tells us, was before Trent 
‘communissima,’ and after Trent still defended by ‘ doctores permulti 
et celebres.’ Before the close of the century it had become the 
more common opinion that the ‘ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum’ was, with 
the ‘ Accipe potestatem,’ a partial form. No opinion in the Catholic 
Church that I ever heard of, from the sixteenth century until now, 
has regarded the ‘ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum’ as having more than an 
integrating effect which supposed the previous application of the 
form ‘ Accipe potestatem.’ 

Neither can the ‘remission of sins’ upon Anglican lips be taken 
to signify with any certainty the power of priestly absolution, and so 
a distinction of the priesthood. Jewel ™ explains himself in terms 
which well deserve Harding’s commentary. ‘Thesumme of all these 


"1 Nota Falsitatis in Juel retorta, p. 1216, 
2 For further instances see Hodges, ‘ Guest,’ note 3. 
3 Ezercit., vii. c. 6. ™* Apology, ap. Harding, Confutation, pp. 61, 62. 
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gay words abridged doth attribute loosing or absolution first to 
preaching, next to assoyling such as be excommunicate ;’ and Mason ® 
explains the absolving power to be ‘the mystery of reconciliation, 
which consists in the due administration of the Word of God and the 
Sacraments.’ 

The so-called Black Rubric in Edward’s Second Book ran, ‘ No 
adoration is intended, or ought to be done, either to the Sacra- 
mental Bread or Wine there bodily received, or unto any real or 
essential Presence there being of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood,’ 
It is maintained that it was added by the King’s sole act, and had not 
time to receive the sanction of the episcopate. It disappeared in the 
revision of Elizabeth. When it was restored in 1661, for the words 
‘real and essential ’ was substituted ‘ corporal’ (Presence). The con- 
clusion ‘ and as concerning the natural body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ, they are in heaven and not here. For it is against the truth 
of Christ’s natural body to be in more places than one at the same 
time,’ remained unaltered. Messrs. Denny and Lacey have discovered 
that in virtue of this slight alteration, ‘Sensus verborum hereticus 
totus evanuit.’** They are easily satisfied. Bishop Gauden, a man 
of by no means unimpeachable veracity, reports that Gunning, the 
supposed author of the emendation, defined ‘ presentia corporalis ’ as 
‘que corpori naturaliter competat.’ But what has the manner of 
the Presence to do with the duty of worship? That He is not here 
but in heaven is a sufficient reason for not directing one’s worship 
here ; that He is here without the quantitative relations to space 
which He has in heaven, affords no reason whatever for refraining 
from worship. The expression ‘ natural body’ which is not here, is 
equivalent to ‘the body He took from His mother.’ Ifa reason may 
be assigned for the alteration, it was probably that the authorities did 
not care to repudiate all reality, on the same principle that the arch- 
bishops object to the expression ‘nude’ (commemoration); and 
‘ essential ’ suggested too wide a field of metaphysical speculation. The 
original heresy remains intact, if it be heresy to deny Christ’s presence 
on the altar. 

It is this Presence which Ritualists, who decline to accept the 
mot Vordre, to lower the theological pitch, and cry up the Reformers, 
would fain recognise with us when they recite such prayers as these: 
‘ After the act of consecration ;’ ‘ Hail most Holy Flesh of Christ ;’ 
‘Hail most heavenly Drink of Jesus’ Blood ;’ ‘ Hail to Thee, true 
Body sprung from the Virgin Mary’s womb. The same that on the 
Cross was hung, and bore for man the bitter doom ;’ ‘I adore Thee, 
O Lord my God, whom I now behold veiled beneath these earthly 
forms. Prostrate I adore Thy Majesty.’*? Again: ‘Thou dost still 


2% Ap. Le Quien p. 249. *6 Hierarch. Anglic. p. 119. 
27 Canon Carter’s Treasury of Devotion. 
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expose Thyself to the profanity of ungodly men rather than with- 
draw Thy sacred Body from our churches.’ * 

This is the Real Presence which the Reformers eliminated ; which 
the Anglican archbishops dare not reclaim ; with which, if I may be 
allowed the expression, they play fast and loose. Anon, it is a 
sacrifice ‘in some way certainly one’ with ‘the sacrifice of the eternal 
Priest ;? no ‘nude commemoration of the sacrifice of the Cross ;’ 
anon, the reference in our canon to the offering of Melchizedech, 
which is called ‘sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam,’ is dwelt 
upon as showing that ‘the comparison is not only in respect to the 
offerer, but also to the things offered ;’ a suggestion that one is as 
much bread and wine as the other, and contains as little of any other 
presence. Their criticism, I venture to think, involves a complete 
inversion of the economy of types. The anti-type is not lowered by 
comparison with its type, but the type is invested with qualities 
which only belong to it in its representative character, and find their 
formal realisation in the anti-type only. No doubt there is a peculiar 
appropriateness in the purity of the bread and wine offering, as con- 
taining no refuse unfit for sacrifice; but the terms ‘holy sacrifice, 
spotless victim’ are a reflex of the Divine victim represented. The 
type, like the image, receives the cultus and transmits it to its 
object. St. Leo, the reputed author of the addition, can hardly be 
supposed to have made it out of devotion to Melchizedech. Thus 
manna has been designated ‘the bread of angels,’ not that angels 
eat manna, but inasmuch as manna represents that Presence which 
is the spiritual food of angels. 

This is the Presence which, whether denied or trifled with, is 
absolutely necessary to produce the victim of the juge sacrificium 
offered upon the altar of the Church; whose place no figure, or 
reference, or effect; no praise of heart or lips, no immolation of 
fervent multitudes, can occupy or obscure. 

If, indeed, the persons who use the prayers I have quoted are in 
earnest, and are possessed of the smallest portion of historical sense, 
there will be no question as to the view they will take of the 
Reformers, of Cranmer—‘ our lawful archbishop,’ as the ‘ Szepius officio’ 
calls him-——of Latimer, of Jewel, and of Horne. They will denounce 
them in spite of their fine Tudor English and their unrivalled talent 
for strong language, as nothing less than sacrilegious thieves who, 
so far as in them lay, have robbed their country of its Saviour’s 
presence. 

Although it cannot be doubted that the teaching of the English 
Reformers, both of Edward’s and Elizabeth’s reign, is little better than 
Zuinglian, or at best Calvinist, with a bracket, perhaps, for one or two 
half-hearted Lutherans, like Guest, I cannot deny that there are 

*8 The Priest's Prayer-book, p.17. London, 1870. 
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phrases here and there, especially amongst the Caroline divines, such 
as Andrews, Ken, Taylor, Forbes, which are patient of a true Catholic 
sense. But even if these are to be taken as serious expressions of 
opinion, and are not, as is generally the case, mere patristic button- 
holes, more or less in the fashion, this will by no means relieve the 
Church of England from the imputation of heresy. If it be heresy 
to deny the Real Presence and the oblation of Christ, which had been 
part of the explicit teaching both of East and West for so many 
centuries, assuredly it is also heresy to teach indifference as to belief 
or disbelief. It is this heresy of indifference upon which I am con- 
tented to base my charge of heresy against the Anglican Church. 
As the final cause of the manipulation of the ordinal it has vitiated 
both form and intention, and as formal heresy it is a bar to all 
exercise of jurisdiction. When will Anglicans learn that the faith of 
a Church cannot be rated higher than the level of its conscious 
communion ; that whatever a man may be individually, as a Church- 
man he is neither more nor less than what his Church allows ? 


H. I. D. Ryper. 
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THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH 
TREATMENT OF RESEARCH 


TuE 26th of December last was cold and misty as I passed through 
the gateway of Notre-Dame at 8 A.M. to take part in the funeral 
service of a man who had died a year and two months before. This 
man was the son of a tanner, and although he had lived for seventy- 
three years he knew not the world as most human beings know it, 
having opened up a world of his own in which he lived, moved, and 
worked. It was singular to think that this man, so perfectly simple- 
minded to the last, was brought, at the time of his death, to this 
temporary resting-place amidst all the pomp of a State funeral, in a 
city whose people know how to honour the living as well as the 
dead ; and whose loss was felt to be the loss of all nations. After 
wandering about in the midst of the vast cathedral, I came at length 
upon the object of my search, the little chapel containing the remains 
of Louis Pasteur. Around this spot the immediate members of 
the family soon gathered, and presently the scene was changed 
from one of silence and solitude into one of ecclesiastical magnifi- 
cence, with the rich tones of the organ pealing forth the dirge, and 
stringed instruments and voices filling the air with divine melody. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the family to keep the ceremony 
strictly private, it was impossible to restrain the intense enthusiasm of 
the public, who showed their reverence all along the line of route from 
the cathedral door, through streets some of which were named after 
him, to the Pasteur Institute. Here were assembled, for the second 
time, representatives of the Government, members of the French 
Academy, and delegates from the universities and scientific societies 
of Europe. At the entrance to the tomb a tribune was raised, from 
which laudatory orations were delivered in various languages before 
a dense concourse of people who had come from great distances to 
be present. Above the gateway of the tomb were the simple words, 
Ici repose Pastewr. 

The crypt wherein he reposes was artificially illuminated through 
cupolas of pale yellow Algerian marble shedding a soft light through- 
out the interior, revealing a scene of exquisite beauty and'grace. All 
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around, the walls and roofs told mutely, but eloquently, of a life which 
had been given up to discovering the causes of death. Strange to 
say, the design of this beautiful tomb was suggested by one built 
1,456 years ago at Ravenna, by, and for, the Christian Empress 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius the Great, where it was seen by 
Pasteur’s son, under whose fostering care and that of the family 
the idea was now developed. Instead, however, of the walls represent- 
ing works of science as in this case, they of the fifth century repre- 
sented the Apostles and the triumph of the Christian ‘faith. These 
were the Dark Ages of history, when the light of Christianity was only 
beginning to be diffused over the land, and science lay crushed under 
the heel of persecution. Here, then, was surely a wondrous occasion, 
the tomb of an early Christian Empress forming a model for the 
tomb of a latter-day man of science, with a religious and academic 
service happily combined, taking place in the presence of all manner 
of thinkers in perfect unity and harmony. After this ceremony 
was over admission was given to the public, when 25,000 persons 
visited the tomb. 

Two months after this I presented myself early one morning at the 
Institute to visit my friend Madame Pasteur, who still occupies the 
residence connected with the laboratory, as neither M. Duclaux (the 
new director) nor M. Roux would permit her to leave the home she had 
shared from the beginning with the master whom they loved and 
revered. Here she spends her time in taking an interest in all the 
work going on; in wandering about among the golden laurel wreaths 
and works of art showered upon her husband during life; and in 
taking charge of the innumerable Grand Crosses, medals, and other 
beautiful and treasured tokens of esteem. 

As the people were beginning to assemble for the anti-rabic 
inoculations, and I was anxious to visit the laboratory, we wended 
our way in that direction first. Entering the passage which led 
to these apartments, we stopped at a door on the right which I was 
told I might enter. On the other side of this door I found myself 
within a glass enclosure designed with a view to preventing the 
ingress of dust to the sanctum beyond, In the far corner of this 
dark room sat a trained assistant at a table under a single light. 
He was busy cutting up the spinal cords of rabbits that had 
died of dumb rabies, and which were brought to him suspended 
in glass jars by an assistant who never spoke. These little spinal 
cords looked like mere threads, and were in every stage of de- 
siccation, from the innocuous and quite dry, to the most virulent, still 
fresh and moist. In silence each labelled jar was brought from its 
wired cupboard in proper sequence, and the previous jar taken away. 
When these various marrows were mixed with a small quantity of 
bouillon, a row of covered and labelled wine-glasses denoted that all 
was ready. It was interesting to watch how every precaution was 
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taken to prevent inimical germs getting access to the fluid which in 
a few minutes would be injected into the blood of the human beings 
now assembling. The system with which the whole thing is arranged 
and carried out indicates the most minute and scientific attention to 
detail. No loophole is left for danger to creep in, and here an example 
of caution is laid down that should be followed in all other human 
inoculations. No accidental virus must be allowed to interfere with 
the perfectly studied progress of events. It is curious to consider 
that the original venom of the mad dog should be thus intercepted 
and neutralised by a graduated virus which in its strongest form is 
even more virulent than the original virus of the mad dog ; and that 
it can be so introduced into the blood that human beings can live, 
and not even suffer, with all this poison in them! These assistants 
and all the employés are previously rendered immune by inoculations 
before they are allowed to engage in the work. 

Stepping back into the passage once more, I found Madame Pasteur 
talking to a poor woman who had brought her little girl to be inocu- 
lated. She whispered to me it was too late, nothing could be done; 
fever had developed the night before, and the child was, even then, 
gazing up at us with fever in her eyes. 

In the large reception-room people were arriving rapidly, people 
of every degree and in every stage of the treatment. The daily 
average is about eighty; six of these this morning were English, one 
or two having come from India. All are treated alike and free of 
charge. One poor little workhouse girl had been brought all the way 
from Ireland by the lady who accompanied her, but as she had been 
bitten through thick woollen clothes it was considered there was no 
danger, and no necessity for the treatment. After seeing a whole 
family of peasants inoculated who had been badly bitten on the face 
and hands, we pursued our way upstairs to see what was going on in 
the laboratories above. 

In the very first laboratory we entered we were shown a glass phial 
containing a number of beautiful crystals with clear-cut facets like 
diamonds. Now, these crystals had not been taken from the bowels 
of the earth, but they had been produced artificially through invisible 
agency in the most simple and natural way. A common domestic 
onion was left to itself, a prey to the organisms or moulds of the air 
at a temperature suitable to their development, and lo! through the 
action of these little chemists the material, or part of the material, of 
that onion was transformed into these pure crystals. But those were 
not the only crystals produced by microbes, for we were shown others 
which we were politely invited to taste, and after some encouragement 
did taste and found the flavour delightful, being that of pure lemon. 
Now, there were no lemon trees growing within miles, yet here was 
fresh lemon grown in a cupboard amidst the terrible paraphernalia of 
a chemical laboratory! But again the method was very simple ; 
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just a little sugar and water in a glass phial inoculated with some 
fungoid growth and placed in a culture chamber at 27°C., and in 
three weeks these lemon crystals were found lying at the bottom of 
the flask. This discovery of Pottevin’s has already led to the forma- 
tion of a large company in Paris for the manufacture of lemonade by 
this process. 

Now in the scientific world it has been said that in the crystal lay 
‘the mystery and miracle of vitality,’ Pasteur maintaining that here 
a sharp line of demarcation existed between organic and inorganic 
nature, while Professor Tyndall and other chemists were of opinion 
that the barriers had been overcome and that all things in Nature 
were united in one unbroken chain. Here, then, we seemed to be in 
the very act of picking up the links which brought the organic and 
inorganic together, the visible and invisible world into unison. 

Passing into another laboratory, we found Metchnikoff studying 
the life history of bacteria when in the blood of man or animals. He 
showed us, under the microscope and in drawings, the white blood cells 
(which are always present with the red) in the act of absorbing patho- 
genic bacteria and digesting them at leisure, much as the oyster does 
with the bacilli of typhoid fever, which it can digest and get rid of in 
a week, if there are no more to follow. M. Roux, in the opposite 
laboratory, was giving his mind to serums, having already with others 
worked out and established the antitoxin which is now so much used 
in diphtheria. It was deeply interesting to note the enormous 
amount of brain power working at every point under the same roof to 
penetrate the mystery of disease and the mechanism of immunity. 
In some cases the living organisms of disease may be seen at work by 
placing a drop of infected blood under the microscope, and for such 
cases various methods of treatment have been found which destroy 
the organisms without killing the patient. But in other cases where 
no organisms are found in the blood the mystery is increased, and the 
difficulty of treatment is proportionately enhanced, for the symptoms 
of disease are actively present, and the physician has to deal with 
them at the bedside. For instance, in such deadly diseases as tetanus 
and diphtheria the living organisms do not enter the circulation, but 
stop short at the point of inoculation, and send through the blood 
the invisible poison they have the power to elaborate. Now, it was found 
in the course of these researches that the blood serum of rabbits which 
had been rendered immune against tetanus and diphtheria had no 
power,to destroy or to retard the growth of the bacilli which caused. 
these diseases at the point of inoculation, but it possessed the power 
of neutralising the poison they manufactured and sent through the 
blood. In short, the blood serum of the immunised rabbit was found 
to be an” antidote to the poison, but not a destroyer of the living 
bacteria. But to this I shall refer later. 

The savants whom I found in the midst of their work took the 
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opportunity of expressing the deep interest they felt in the experi- 
ments of their late colleagues, Yersin and Haffkine, with the plague 
serum and cholera vaccine in India. They seemed to be in touch 
with all the researches going on in every part of the world. One of 
the great advantages of a central school like this is that it brings 
all the workers in similar schools together, thus throwing a concen- 
tration of light on one subject till it is thoroughly thrashed out and 
developed. It is, in fact, a vast brotherhood working in the cause of 
humanity. 

Returning home next day across the narrow streak which 
divides our proud little isle from the continent, the ease with which 
scientific researches are conducted on the one side of the Channel 
compared to the difficulties on the other could not fail to strike my 
mind. There the Pasteur Institute was erected as a thank-offering 
and tribute of respect to the founder of this new school, through the 
contributions of all nations save ours. Through an enlightened ap- 
preciation of the work being done, this living monument to Pasteur 
is perpetually being fed with votive offerings which pass through the 
grindstone of science, to come back, in various shapes, to the human 
race enormously increased in value. In common with many other 
individuals who contributed, the Comte de l’Aubesppin gave 1,600/., 
while Madame Hirsch has recently given 2,000,000 francs (80,000/.). 
Another lady has founded four scholarships of 4,000 frances, or 1601., 
each, and the town of Paris and Conseil Général de la Seine are 
instituting others. Then the French Government, encouraged by 
public opinion, contributes 1,200/. a year, which is paid by the 
Minister of Agriculture, who thereby enjoys the perpetual right to a 
place for a pupil sent from the Ecole Normale. This Government 
pupil receives a salary of 2,800 franes (112/.) a year, which is paid by 
the Minister of Instruction, who also contributes towards the salary 
of two chefs de laboratoire, each receiving 4,000 francs (160/.) a 
year, out of the fund for the ‘ Hautes Etudes.’ Thus, abroad, science 
glides along under the happy auspices of enlightened public opinion, 
aided by the National Exchequer, while in England public opinion, 
being opaque to the advantages, fetters the hands that would help, 
and holds down this branch of science under the ban of unreasoning 
disapprobation. 

The result of this difference between the two nations was brought 
home to us in a somewhat embarrassing way not long ago, through a 
little correspondence which took ‘place between M. le Clercq, the 
president of the French Shorthorn Society, and Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, the president of the English Shorthorn Society. It seems that 
the French Government, profiting by their subsidies to the Pasteur 
Institute, have decreed that ‘all imported bovine stock shall be tested 
at the frontier, and if they react unfavourably to tuberculin, that 
they must be immediately slaughtered or returned to the country 
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whence they come.’ Accordingly, when two important bulls had been 
purchased in England by French breeders (one being ‘ Nonsuch,’ the 
champion of last year’s Royal Show), and were tested according to 
law on the frontier, they were both found to be tuberculous, and 
therefore unfit for breeding purposes. ‘ You will understand,’ wrote 
M. le Clercq to his lordship, ‘our unfortunate position and the cruel 
loss to our Society, because if our colleagues will not give us the 
assurance that their stock is free from tuberculosis, our subsidies will 
be withdrawn by the French Government, and consequently no more 
English purchases will be made.’ 

There is a calm dignity about this rebuke ; and not a word to 
suggest that we do not enjoy the same means of testing cattle for 
disease that they have. In circumstances such as these it is not 
difficult to see how impossible it will be for us to meet the require- 
ments of more advanced nations unless our Government also gives 
facilities to enable us to carry out the necessary conditions, for 
without the means of learning it is not easy, or even possible, to 
teach. 

We are much in the position now, so far as the teaching of this 
new science goes, that we were in fifty years ago, when the public 
were horrified with the stories of body-snatching which ended in the 
trial of Burke and Hare. How was it possible, argued the professors 
of human anatomy, to qualify the students for their future responsi- 
bilities towards the public, without teaching them the structures of 
the human body? But it required the horrors of a public scandal 
to compel the Government to inquire into the existing state of 
things, and afford the medical schools the legitimate means of ac- 
quiring and imparting the necessary knowledge in the open light 
of day. 

Ten years ago, when Pasteur’s researches had already brought 
untold blessings to France, and had shed their light over Great 
Britain and all other countries, the first public laboratory for bacterial 
research was just beginning to be established in England, at King’s 
College, at the private expense of the professor who has presided over 
it ever since. True, Sir Joseph (now Lord) Lister had introduced the 
antiseptic methods of surgery which were the outcome of Pasteur’s 
studies on the micro-organisms of the air, &c., but Lister, in carrying 
out his early researches, had always to go abroad to obtain the neces- 
sary material. Meanwhile he had many disciples in this country who 
could neither afford to go abroad to study, nor find any school 
advanced enough in which to pursue the study at home. 

Accordingly it was literally underground I had to burrow, when I 
was taken to see the only laboratory in London doing useful, though 
limited, work a decade ago, and just before the completion of the 
present one at King’s College. It was strange after visiting Pasteur’s 
laboratory, with its many tributaries in and out of Paris, to descend 
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into the humble basement of an ordinary private dwelling-house to 
find similar work going on there. There was a sense of secrecy in 
the atmosphere, as if the work intended for the good of humanity 
were conducted under the shadow of that dread persecution which so 
often stalks in the wake of ignorance, till the day of enlightenment 
comes. Above our heads was reared a noble pile of modern mansions, 
on every floor of which resided a family in peaceful unconsciousness 
of the arsenal of disease down below. It struck my feminine mind 
that the cook must have had a trying time of it, for I found that half 
of the kitchen, the whole of the scullery, and the entire pantry were 
given up to disease cultures in every stage of progress, while the 
wine-cellar, totally innocent of wine, made an excellent dark and 
heated culture chamber. Observing a dish of milk on the table, I 
inquired of my friend if that were meant for his own consumption. 
‘Oh, no,’ he casually remarked, ‘ that is sown with typhoid fever, and 
is under observation.’ 

It may be consoling to the public to know that the only person 
who suffered at all from these dangers was the medical man himself, 
who lay for weeks very near unto death, a victim to his researches 
under difficulties. All this science in the wine-cellar has long since 
been given up, and the victim of enthusiasm is now in the fore- 
front of his profession, teaching others, and giving the benefit of his 
experience to innumerable patients who little know how iis special 
knowledge and skill were acquired. Since then I have found him 
working in the laboratory at King’s College, the first established in 
London for the teaching of students, and available for the investiga- 
tions of Lister and other men in surgical and medical practice. 

Since then the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons have 
opened a research laboratory at the Examination Hall, and every 
here and there laboratories have sprung up in connection with medical 
schools and universities, but rarely without objections on the part 
of the public being raised, and every obstacle to research being 
thrown in the way. Now let us consider what this antagonism 
means. It means that these are efforts in a right direction, and 
distinctly intended for the good of the human race, but owing to the 
opposition of the ignorant they prove so inadequate to the require- 
ments of the age, that we have to stand aside and allow other nations 
to do the work, while we either suffer the consequences, or reap the 
benefit, as the case may be. For instance, as to the benefits, we are 
distinctly a beer and spirit drinking nation, but outside scientific 
circles we are untroubled with the reflection that all the waste and 
difficulties we encountered in the manufacture of beer and spirits a 
few years ago have been entirely overcome owing to the laboratory 
researches of Pasteur. The beer no longer goes sour before it has 
matured, without our knowing the reason why. Its manufacture is 
no longer limited to the autumn, but can be continued throughout 
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the year. The result to the country is enormously increased reve- 
nues from this source, and as an indirect outcome the people are 
enjoying the advantages of free technical education, through the 
county councils, the funds for which, amounting to over 700,000/. 
a year, are provided by the Government out of the surplus duty on 
beer and spirits. 

Again, we hear no more about the silkworm disease, which five- 
and-twenty years ago threatened to devastate the lands of the golden 
cocoon, until Pasteur was induced to take the matter up, and, after 
two years of arduous study, discovered the remedy now universally 
applied. But it never occurs to us to think why silk is so abundant 
and so cheap. 

Let our minds wander to those cruel battlefields which afflict us 
to think of, and the comforting thought comes to our relief that even 
the most severely wounded have now a chance of life they never had 
before. If we push our reflections a little further we shall find this 
is due to the knowledge of ‘those lurking principles of death’ which 
has sprung from the laboratories of other nations. True, it was 
Lister who first grasped the principle and applied the remedy to 
surgery, but the knowledge of the living cause of disease originated 
abroad, and, as I have already said, was elaborated by Lister on foreign 
soil. 

When our Government officials, postmen and policemen, and 
people generally, are bitten by mad dogs, we thankfully send them 
to Paris to be inoculated with the anti-rabic virus at the expense of 
the Pasteur Institute. A fund at the Mansion House exists for this 
purpose, but we have never contributed as other nations have to the 
erection, endowment, or expenses of that great school. 

In Australia it was Pasteur’s assistants who discovered the 
Cumberland disease to be the same as anthrax, and who have estab- 
lished the protective vaccine in that country. 

At this moment Yersin and Haffkine are succeeding in inoculating 
the people of our Indian Empire against the plague with their de- 
fensive serum, and Germany has sent a scientific commission, con- 
sisting of her most distinguished men, to Bombay to study the 
disease. Our illustrated papers, without the slightest jealousy, have 
depicted the group established in a well-appointed laboratory. 

To Pasteur we owe the inestimable knowledge of what a ferment 
means, not only within the brewer’s vat, but within the blood and 
tissues of men and animals. What was dead to us before now lives, 
what was unseen is now visible, what was intangible can now be dealt 
with. The result is that these studies, having already conquered 
new worlds, open up vistas of endless worlds yet to conquer. But 
are we doomed to leave all these possible conquests to other nations 
for ever? or has the time come when we can hope to join the great 
brotherhood, and work shoulder to shoulder in the cause of humanity ? 
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Let us survey the land of our birth and see what our prospects 
are towards this scientific unity of nations. 

Through the energy of some of our leading men, what is known 
as the British School of Preventive Medicine was established in 
London a few years ago. People pass the door every day on their 
way to the British Museum, but there is nothing to distinguish it 
from the ordinary houses in the street. Yet within this very ordinary 
house lies that which has the power to save mothers from the life- 
long agony of seeing their children die of diphtheria, and also that 
which may save husbands from the misery of seeing their young 
wives sacrificed to certain forms of puerperal fever, while all the re- 
search is going on which is necessary to accomplish these ends. We 
are getting accustomed to hear of serums, and we shall soon take it as 
a matter of course that we can send round to the nearest chemist for 
a bottle of antitoxin for this complaint or that; but it is not within 
the power of the uninformed mind to conceive the nature of the 
work required to produce such remedies. 

In connection with this ordinary-looking house there is what the 
director is pleased to call a ‘ farm’ a few miles out of town ; but the 
farm is a villa residence on the roadside, with a little paddock at 
the back where structures have been erected for the necessary horses, 
and the laboratory. In the first place it is interesting to observe 
that the farm is kept in the most perfect sanitary condition, and that 
the horses are all tested for glanders with an antitoxin called 
mallein, and for tuberculosis with tuberculin, before they are sub- 
jected to the treatment necessary to make them immune against 
other diseases. This testiny, and the preparation of the tests, involve 
the most advanced scientific knowledge, and is what the French 
Government expects of us before sending the animals they have 
bought into France. In the farm laboratory, which is under the 
charge of Dr. Bullock and an assistant, you may see diphtheria grow- 
ing visibly before your eyes. In the flask containing it is a little 
soup, which was quite clear yesterday before it was inoculated with 
a trace of diphtheria culture taken from another flask. Now it is 
clouded, and on the surface a morbid growth is settling, painfully 
resembling the growth that may be seen in the throat of a patient 
suffering from that cruel disease. This particular specimen of the 
diphtheria bacillus had gone through hundreds of generations, passing 
from flask to flask, without losing any of its virulence. Two years 
before it had been taken from the throat-of a child in Norway, sent 
to the Pasteur Institute, and from there passed on tous. The culture 
is grown for seven or ten days in the flask at a temperature of 37° C. 
It is then filtered through a Chamberland filter and its strength 
tested. 

The horses, which are well fed and kept in excellent condition, 
are now inoculated with small and graduallyf‘ncreasing doses of this 
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active diphtheria poison, until they are rendered perfectly immune. 
During this process they seem more bent on the bits of sugar they 
are getting than disturbed by the prick of the syringe. At first the 
temperature slightly rises, but after twenty-four hours all symptoms 
are gone. After three, four, or five months the maximum anti- 
toxicity is reached. A little of the blood of the horse is now drawn 
into a glass flagon, carefully protected from the possibility of inimical 
germs reaching it. The red constituents of the blood fall to the 
bottom of the flagon, leaving a clear fluid above ; this is thé anti-toxic 
serum, the antidote for the poison. But it is not completed yet, 
for it has to be tested to see that its value comes up to the standard 
which has been established by the German Government. This done, 
a number of very small blue bottles are withdrawn from the sterilis- 
ing chamber and filled with the precious fluid, every bottle being 
labelled and marked with the strength of the dose. They are then 
forwarded to the laboratory in Great Russell Street, and are ready 
for the hospitals and for use in private practice. 

This work is of such paramount importance that all the scientific 
men engaged in it are agreed as to the necessity for Government 
jurisdiction in the preparation of serums. That coming to our 
country from some quarters is frequently found to be below the 
accepted standard, hence likely to fail at the critical moment. 

The method I have just described applies equally to the tetanus 
serum, only the process is slower, owing to the horse being more 
susceptible to this disease. 

To prepare an antitoxin for the treatment of septic diseases, living 
cultures of the micro-organism known as the Streptococcus pyogenes 
are used, The maximum of virulence is obtained by passage from 
rabbit to rabbit, and the serum is used for erysipelas, some forms of 
puerperal fever, blood poisoning, &c. Both in France and in this 
country good results have followed the treatment in puerperal 
fever. 

Thanks to the goodwill of a humane individual, Mr. Berridge by 
name, who left a large sum of money to be devoted to the spread of 
sanitary knowledge, a portion of this benefaction has afforded the 
means for carrying out this work for the last few years, in a small 
way, pending the erection of a more suitable building. A site for 
this has been found on the Thames Embankment, and there the 
structure may now be seen. It is proposed that this should be a 
school of hygiene as well as a school of preventive medicine, but it is 
not considered either desirable or necessary to carry on anti-rabic 
inoculations here, owing to the easy proximity of Paris. People, 
however, would be able to have the question definitely decided in 
this laboratory as to whether the dog was really mad that bit them. 
This is a point at once affecting the happiness and the purse of those 
who are bitten. It is known that ‘ dogs suffer from symptems simu- 
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lating those of rabies; and formerly, when human beings were 
bitten, it was impossible in some cases to determine whether the dog 
had been suffering from rabies or not. We are indebted to Pasteur 
for the only trustworthy test which can be applied ; and we are now 
in a position, when a human being is bitten by a dog supposed to be, 
but not really, rabid, to remove all cause for anxiety, which would 
otherwise remain for months or even years.’! All that is required 
is to have the dog killed and the head sent to the research laboratory, 
where a rabbit would at once be inoculated with a portion of the 
brain. The death or life of the rabbit in a few days would settle the 
question of going over to Paris for the anti-rabic treatment or resting 
in peace at home. With a test laboratory in India many of the 
people now sent on to Paris in anxiety and haste might be spared a 
long and costly journey. Again, instead of our Government vaccine 
station occupying the ground floor of a poor house, in a poor street, it 
would be better to annex it to this new School of Preventive Medicine, 
with a suitable subsidy from the Government. Here also questions 
affecting not only the health of human beings and animals, but the 
industrial and agricultural prosperity of the people, will be scientifi- 
cally studied, and brought toa practical conclusion. It further holds 
out a prospect that animals intended for breeding purposes in our 
own and other countries may be tested at home, and this with serums 
or vaccines sent forth from our own central laboratory made by the 
experts of our own country. If this can only be done in a large 
national way, and certificates of health after testing could ensure 
sound meat at the market-place, and wholesome milk in our homes, 
the boon to the community would be quite as great as vaccination 
against smallpox is at present. It is due to the Berridge fund that 
a start has now been made, and it is hoped that enlightened 
public opinion will enable it to go on. 

At the end of the nineteenth century it is deplorable to think 
that as a nation we are still much in the same position with regard 
to this branch of science as that in which Sir Isaae Newton found 
himself when he said, ‘I have been but a child playing on the sea- 
shore, now finding some pebble rather more agreeably variegated 
than another, while the immense ocean of Truth extends itself 


unexplored before me.’ 
ELizA PRIESTLEY. 


! Crookshank’s Bacteriology. 
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LIFE IN POETRY: POETICAL DECADENCE' 


In my last two lectures? I traced the conditions under which Poetry 
comes into existence in the mind of the poet, and the manner in 
which it clothes itself with external form. I showed that it was the 
product of the harmonious fusion of two contrary elements, the 
Universal and the Individual. By the Universal element I mean 
what we often call by the name Nature: whatever is furnished 
naturally to the poet’s conception by forces outside himself; the 
sources of inspiration springing from the religion, tradition, civilisation, 
education of the country to which he belongs ; the general mental 
atmosphere of the age in which he lives; the common law of the 
language in which he composes. By the Individual element I mean 
what we usually call Art; including all that is contributed by the 
genius of the poet, and that helps to constitute the characteristic 
form or mould in which the universal idea is expressed. 

I shall in my present lecture go further, and try to pursue the 
course of Life in Poetry in the history of the art, because the Art of 
Poetry has a life of its own, exactly analogous to the life of individual 
men and of States, proceeding from infancy to maturity and from 
maturity to decay. Great poetry of any kind is, as a rule, produced 
within certain well-defined periods of a nation’s history, and the 
culminating point in every such kind of poetry is reached by a 
gradual ascent to the work of some great representative or classic 
poet. When this point has been reached we generally find an equally 
regular course of declension, represented by poets not without genius, 
but whose work is always characterised by certain common defects, 
which denote the exhaustion of the art and give warning of its 
approaching end. In the Greek epic, for example, Homer, represent- 
ing the zenith of the art, has for his successors the literary composers 
of the Alexandrian period ; and these again have their epigoni in 
poets like the Pseudo-Museeus. In the history of the Attic drama, 
the movement of decline begins almost insensibly with Euripides, 
but proceeds with increasing speed in the days of Agathon and other 
tragedians, whose names Time has not cared to preserve. The 


1 A lecture delivered in the University of Oxford on the 6th of March, 1897. 
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epigrammatists of Alexandria are the only representatives left, after 
the fourth century, of all the lyric singers of the free Greek cities ; 
and thus by degrees the voice of Greek poetry dies into silence. 
Latin epic poetry declines from the height to which it has been 
raised by Virgil, through Lucan to Statius, from Statius to Claudian, 
from Claudian to nothingness. The English poetical drama, cul- 
minating in Shakespeare, moves downward to Massinger, and expires 
in the rhyming tragedies of Dryden and Lee. The ethical and 
didactic poetry of England, arriving at its grand climacteric in Pope, 
shows a dwindling force in Johnson and Goldsmith, and reaches its 
last stage of senility in the sounding emptiness of Erasmus Darwin. 

Now, this law of progress and decline, which is common to all the 
fine arts, may, I think, be formulated as follows. In the infancy of 
poetry or painting the universal element of life predominates over 
the individual ; men’s imaginative conceptions, as we see in the work 
of Giotto and Chaucer, are stronger than their powers of technical 
expression. In the maturity of art there is a perfect balance of the 
two opposing elements, as shown in the works of, Raphael and 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. In the decadence of art, the individual 
overbalances the universal: we come to the stage either of insipid 
mannerism, exemplified in the paintings of Carlo Dolci and the 
poetry of Rogers ; or of violent exaggeration, such as we find in the 
pictures of Michael Angelo Caravaggio, and in tragedies like those 
of Seneca and Nathaniel Lee. 

I shall ask you therefore to consider the symptoms that betoken 
the decline of poetry from its culminating point; and I shall take 
my illustrations from different periods, which, by universal critical 
consent, are periods of decadence. The subject is indeed a vast one, 
but I think I shall be able to establish the truths which I am anxious 
to impress upon you, by presenting the matter in three aspects: 
(1) The Decline of the Universal in Ages of Poetical Decadence. 
(2) The Exaggeration of the Individual in such ages. (3) The Abdi- 
cation by Society of its right of judgment in questions of Poetry and 
Art. 

Now, as regards the Decline of the Universal, the most vivid 
examples of this phenomenon are furnished by the history of Greek 
poetry, because the Greek genius was so comprehensive that there 
was no form of poetical expression in which it did not produce work 
of the highest excellence. Let us in the first place make our obser- 
vations on the ground of Greek drama. Probably few critics would 
care to contest the opinion that the culminating point of Greek 
tragedy is to be found in the @dipus Rex and indeed the reason for 
this is plain. In the early days of the Greek drama the universal 
predominated strongly over the individual. Everyone who listens 
to me knows that the form of Greek drama was worked out almost 
instinctively by means of a union between the Greek myths and tLe 
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Chorus, which was the original mouthpiece of the worship of Dionysus, 
Now, the essence of the drama lies in the exhibition of action; but 
even as late as the time of A‘schylus the religious, or didactic, or 
universal element in tragic conception was so powerful that, in plays 
like the Agamemnon and the Eumenides, though the course of the 
action is well defined, the Chorus seems to be a more important part 
of the whole structure than the actors themselves. In the Edipus 
Rex, on the other hand, there is a perfect balance between Nature 
and Art; the moral of the play is expressed mainly by means of the 
action. Pity and terror are aroused by the tragic order in which the 
events are made to succeed each other; the elevation to which the 
hero is raised by his genius and wisdom before the great mepiréreva 
to which he is exposed; the irony which makes the whole horror of 
the situation apparent to the spectators, while the person most 
affected remains unconscious of the truth ; the crash of ruin in which 
he is involved by the antecedent sins of others rather than by his 
own—all this is as much in accordance with the Greek sense of 
religion as arethe doctrines of the Chorus in the tragedies of Aéschylus; 
and it is more in harmony with the nature of the drama as a form of 
poetic art. 

But when we come to Euripides, with whom begins the period of 
tragic decadence, the state of the ideal atmosphere has manifestly 
changed. Poet and audience have both lost much of their old 
religious belief, and this mental change brings with it a great change 
in the form of the drama. The Chorus, no longer the natural mouth- 
piece of the universal feeling of awe and reverence, dwindles into a 
mere instrument for the invention of new melodies ; on the other hand, 
the story is not arranged for the purpose of bringing out the moral, 
but to display the poet’s ingenuity in the construction of his plot, 
or some other kind of artistic cleverness. And this tendency was 
doubtless strongly developed by Agathon, who, if there is any truth 
in Aristophanes’ representation of him in the Thesmophoriazuse, must 
have been a typical representative of those who follow art for art’s 
sake. 

Let us now turn to the Greek epic, and contrast the work of its 
maturity and decadence as illustrated in the Iliad and the Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius Rhodius. One of the most striking character- 
istics in Homer’s poetry is the richness and variety of its materials, 
the universal nature of its interest. The poet is at once a theologian, 
a statesman, a moralist, and—observe this particularly—a painter. 
There is scarcely an object in nature which he does not represent ; 
and yet so perfect in him is the balance between the universal and 
the individual, that each of his conceptions is placed in its just rela- 
tion for the purposes of art. Those exquisite touches of pathos, 
seeming to spring instinctively out of the narrative ; those lofty strokes 
of rhetoric, so proper to the occasion ; those detailed descriptions which 
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embody the very genius of painting—all is adapted to elevate, to 
humanise, to relieve the progress of the action. How different is the 
case with Apollonius Rhodius! The master from whom Virgil learned 
so much was no mean poet ; but in him whatever is excellent comes 
scarcely at all from the universality of human interest which abounds 
in the Jltad: almost everything depends on the ingenuity of the 
artist. Ido not remember in the Avgonautica a single passage of 

natural pathos, a single general reflection or observation universally 

true, a single effort of soul-stirring rhetoric. All these elements have 

disappeared from the life of the epic ; what remains to it is the genius 

of painting. Apollonius’s descriptions are admirable, whether he 

exerts himself to paint the external symptoms of love in Medea, or to 

heighten a scene of romantic adventure. As aspecimen of his powers 

in the latter class take his description of Medea hypnotising the snake 

that guarded the Golden Fleece,* which may be translated thus : 

















‘When to his ears the sweet enchantment came, 

A languor shuddered through the serpent’s frame. 

Through all his length the soothing influence rolled, 
telaxed the spiry volumes fold on fold ; 

As swells a sudden wave mid Ocean’s sleep, 

Sullen and soundless, through the stagnant deep, 

Yet, though the powerful charm benumbed the rest, 
High o’er the ground up-towered his grisly crest : 
Wide gaped his jaws to seize their prey. But now 
The dauntless maiden dipped her charméd bough 
In the fell broth, and on his eye-balls flung 

The magic dew, and, while she sprinkled, sung ; 
Till, ‘neath the charming voice and odours shed 
From the drugged potion, sank the languid head, 

And through the trunks, inert and brown as they, 

The lifeless coils stretched rood on rood away. 























This reminds one of Turner’s picture of Apollo killing the Python. 
It is the work of a great painter. And yet how inferior to Homer is 
Apollonius even on his own ground! Homer will often stand still to 
breathe his imagination, in the midst of his rapid narrative, by 
elaborating a simile; but he never does this without making the 
simile really illustrate the action. For instance, he illustrates his 
account of Agamemnon watching the mustering of the troops of the 
two Ajaces by the following simile : ‘ As when from a rock a herdman 
sees a cloud coming over the sea before the blast of the west wind, 
and as he stands afar off, it seems to be rushing across the sea blacker 
than pitch, carrying with it a mighty whirlwind ; and as he looks he 
shudders, and drives his flock under a cave.’* Apollonius admired 
and imitated Homer’s manner of painting: he is even more 
picturesque than Homer himself; but there is this difference between 
them, that the poet of Alexandria introduces similes that do not 


















* Iliad, book iv, 275. 





* Arjonautica, tok iv. 149-161. 
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illustrate anything, merely for the sake of the painting. Here is a 
characteristic example. ‘As when a sunbeam plays on the side ofa 
house, reflected from water which has just been poured into a cistern, 
or perhaps a pail: hither and thither it dances on the quick eddy; 
even so’—What? ‘even so the maiden’s heart in her breast was 
tossing, and tears of pity flowed from her eyes.’® Or take this, which 
is still more elaborate: ‘As when a poor working woman heaps 
straws under a burning log, while she is at her task of spinning wool, 
that she may make a blaze for herself at night beneath her roof, 
waking betimes ; and the flame rising wondrously from the little log 
consumes all the straw.’ <A very charming and pathetic picture! 
But what do you suppose this poor working woman is like? Why, 
once more, Medea in love. ‘Even so,’ says the poet, ‘ beneath her 
breast cruel love burned always secretly, and he changed her tender 
cheek from red to pale by reason of the anguish of her mind.’® Now, 
if one wishes to measure the decay of the universal in Greek epic 
poetry by a positive standard, just compare this kind of thing, which 
is really the best that Apollonius Rhodius can give, with the contrast 
between the eloquence of Menelaus and Odysseus as described by 
Antenor. You may feel the greatness of it in Pope’s version :— 























When Atreus’ son harangued the listening train, 
Just was his sense, and his expression plain, 

His words succinct, yet full, without a fault, 

He spoke no more than just the thing he ought: 
But when Ulysses rose, in thought profound, 

His modest eyes he fixed upon the ground ; 

As one unskilled or dumb, he seemed to stand, 

Nor raised his head, nor stretched his sceptred hand ; 
But when he speaks, what elocution flows ! 

Soft as the fleeces of descending snows, 
The copious accents fall, with easy art, 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart.’ 






Thus, you see, in Greek poetry the drama declines and disappears : 
the epic declines and disappears. For a moment you have a flash of 
fine inventive genius in the Idylls of Theocritus. But look where 
Theocritus goes for his invention. Though the inspiration of poets in 
the great days of Greek art proceeded essentially from civic sources, 
Theocritus has to go into the country, and to refresh the jaded 
imagination of the effete Alexandrians with the rustic melodies of 
shepherd life. 

At last you have no distinctive form of poetry left to the Greek 
muse but the epigram. I am strongly tempted to linger over the 
Greek Anthology, and to show how much of the universal element 
in poetry, how much of the spirit of Nature, survived even in deca- 
















5 Argonautica, book iii. 756-761. § Ibid. book iii. 291-298. 
* Iliad, book iii. 213. 
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dence, by attempting versions of such characteristic and charming 
epigrams as Callimachus’s verses on the death of Heraclitus, Plato’s 
love epigram beginning ’Acrépas eica@peis, and, what is perhaps the 
most compact epigram in the world, his couplet on the finding of 
the gold and the noose, beginning ypuvcov avnp eipwv. But the 
shortness of time and the necessities of my argument bid me pass on 
to the poetry of other civilisations that I may point out how exactly 
parallel to the course of decadence in Greek poetry, in respect of the 
dwindling of the universal element of life, is the history of the art 
both in Rome and in England. The Roman genius of poetry rises 
in an ascending scale from Lucretius and Catullus to Virgil, from 
whom it moves in a declining course through Lucan to Ausonius. In 
Lucretius there is an abounding source of native energy, but a 
deficiency of art. Something of the universal, something of poetic 
energy, had been consciously lost even in Virgil’s time, as we see from 
his complaint at the opening of the third Georgic : 


Cetera quze vacuas tenuissent carmine mentes 
Omnia jam vulgata, 


3ut Virgil knew where to go to repair the loss; and having 
selected such a truly Roman theme as the Georgics, he produced, in 
his treatment of it, that complete balance between the universal and 
the individual which Lucretius had failed to attain in the De Rerum 
Natura. When we come to Ausonius, on the contrary, we find that 
the universal element has almost vanished: there is, for example, 
in his very charming poem on the Moselle, as compared with the 
Georgics, a loss of poetical life almost exactly analogous to that which 
occurs in Greek poetry between the period of Homer and the period 
of Apollonius. The Georgics are full of beautiful pictures, but they 
are also full of the genius of Roman action, and of the Roman 
imperial spirit ; while the poem on the Moselle depends for its charm 
entirely on its landscape-painting. 

I come to our own country. Did time permit it would be easy 
to show in detail that an exact parallel exists between the rise and 
decline of the poetical drama in Athens and in England. In England, 
as in Athens, the idea of tragedy arose out of the religion of the 
country. Shakespeare’s tragedies are a direct development of the 
miracle plays and moralities, just as the tragedies of A%schylus and 
Sophocles are the final results of the evolution of the drama from the 
rude exhibitions given by Thespis at the festival of Dionysus. So, 
too, with the matter of tragedy. In the Attic drama the universal 
underlying idea of the greater tragedians is Misfortune, necessarily 
entailed on families and peoples by the curse of hereditary sin: this 
idea is derived from the popular myths on which the drama was 
founded. In the Shakespearian tragedy the fundamental idea is 
Misfortune, brought about by the weakness and corruption of the 
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human will; and this idea of conflict between good and evil, the 
natural product of the Christian faith, is the central principle deter- 
mining the action of all the ancient miracle plays and moralities. It 
may be said therefore to be the universal idea of tragedy in the mind 
of the English people, and, in one shape or another, it survived on 
the English stage so long as the poetical drama continued to flourish. 
When the stage was revived after the Restoration, this fundamental 
idea had vanished as a motive of tragedy. Plays were then written 
to embody some abstract idea of romantic love, or honour, or absolute 
monarchy, favoured by the Court, but not indigenous in the mind of 
the people. The universal element in the poetic drama was extinct ; 
and the poetic drama itself, having no root, withered away. 

It is the same with our epic poetry. The English idea of epic 
action was composite, made up of many contrary elements—ecclesi- 
astical, chivalric, civic, Christian and Pagan; and it was long before 
these elements could find the right form of organic expression. We 
see them trying to struggle into poetic life in the Faery Queen, a 
poem which is overflowing with imaginative matter; but they do not 
assume in it a consistent and intelligible shape; the English epic 
does not settle into its ideal unity until a mould is found for it in 
Paradise Lost, in which all the elements treated by Spenser are 
mixed with each other in such right proportion that the just poetical 
balance is attained. After Milton, the universal idea of the epic so 
rapidly dwindles that it has no exponent in English poetry but Sir 
Richard Blackmore, who, as Dryden says, ‘wrote to the rumbling of 
his chariot wheels.’ 

I pass on to consider the second symptom of poetical decadence, 
namely the exaggeration of the individual element, which is the 
necessary result of the decline of the universal. As the sense of 
poetry dwindles in society at large, as people less and less care for 
and believe in what is beyond and above themselves, the poet 
endeavours more and more to fill up the gap in imagination by 
novelty in art. Observe how this was the case on the stage at 
Athens. It is evident that neither Euripides himself nor a very 
considerable portion of his audience cared anything for the myths 
which formed the subject of the tragic drama, except in so far as 
they provided a groundwork of supposed fact on which plays could 
be constructed. The moral counted for nothing ; what Euripides 

wanted above all things was a subject that had not been treated in 
poetry before. Hence he chose just those myths for representation 
which his greater predecessors had left untouched, and he defended 
his practice on the ground that he was only representing realities. 
You know how /Eschylus deals with his argument in The Frogs. 
Euripides asks (I use Frere’s translation) : 
But after all what is the horrible mischief ? 
My poor Sthenobeeas, what harm have they done? 
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Zschylus replies : 


The example is followed, the practice has gained, 
And women of family, fortune, and worth, 
Bewildered with shame, in a passionate fury, 
Have poisoned themselves for Bellerophon’s sake. 

Euripides: But at least you'll allow that I never invented it ; 
Pheedra’s affair was a matter of fact. 

Eschylus: A fact with a vengeance! but horrible facts 
Should be buried in silence, not bruited abroad, 
Nor brought forth on the stage, nor emblazoned in poetry. 
Children and boys have a teacher assigned them ; 
The bard is a master for manhood and youth, 
Bound to instruct them in virtue and truth, 
Beholden and bound.* 


Euripides again, if he chose an old myth, cast about in all diree- 
tions for a new way in which to treat it. A‘schylus and Sophocles 
roused pity and terror by the ideal nature of the tragic situation : 
Euripides sought to rouse the feeling of compassion by stage effects, 
making his characters poor and lame, dressing them in rags, and, 
generally speaking, reducing the myth as far as possible to the level 
of actual life. He endeavoured also to attract attention and excite 
wonder by novelties of thought and expression, making his dramatis 
persone say things which he knew would shock the prejudices of the 
majority of his audience, and would please the cultivated and clever 
minority : ‘ Who knows whether living is not the same as dying?’ 
‘The tongue swore, but the mind remained unsworn,’ and the like. 

Still, when all is said, Euripides was a great poet, and his art was 
kept within due bounds by the sense of the universal still surviving in 
his audience. If we wish to study the exaggeration of the individual! 
in poetry, the most striking examples of this are to be found in the 
plays of Seneca, All Seneca’s plays are founded on Greek myths ; 
and of course these myths were in themselves nothing to him: they 
did not in any way form part of the Roman conscience; moreover, 
his plays were never meant for acting ; hence the sole motive of their 
composition was his desire to match himself as a poet with the 
tragedians of Athens, and to do something in tragedy which they 
had not done. Now observe how he goes to work. In his Phaodra 
he enters into competition with Euripides. Euripides, though he 
overstepped due bounds in the selection of the subject, treated it with 
tragic instinct, and invested the character of Phzedra in his Hippolytus 
with dignity and nobility. Seneca aimed solely at giving an exhibition 
of frenzied female passion, and his representation of Phadra’s character 
is so horrible that I cannot use it for the purposes of illustration. 
Again, in his Edipus, Seneca matches himself with Sophocles, and of 
course the result is still worse. You can imagine for yourselves the 


® Aristophanes, Rana, 1049-1057. 
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lengths to which exaggeration carries him from the single fact that, 
after the awful vepi7réreia in the story, he positively ventures to 
imagine a meeting and a dialogue between (Edipus and Jocasta. In 
the Trachiniew Sophocles represents the terrible death of Hercules by 
means of a poisoned garment, which has been sent to him by Deianira, 
under a misconception. The hero in the midst of frightful suffering 
meets his end with manly resolution ; but all that Sophocles makes 
him say is—I use the excellent translation of Mr. Lewis Campbell : 


Stubborn heart, ere yet again 
Wakes the fierce rebound of pain, 
While the evil holds aloof, 

Thou, with bit of diamond proof, 
Curb thy cry, with forced will 
Seeming to do gladly still. 


In his Hercules Hteus, Seneca supposes that the garment was 
sent to Hercules by Deianira in a moment of mad jealousy. His 
mother Alemena exhorts him to die with fortitude, to which the 
hero makes the following reply: ‘If Caucasus exposed me to be 
feasted on by the beak of the greedy vulture, though all Scythia 
groaned, no tear or groan should be wrung from me. If the 
wandering Symplegades should crush me between their rocks, I 
would flinch not from the dread of each returning shock. Let 
Pindus fall upon me, and Hemus, and Athos who breaks the 
Thracian waves, and Mimas shaking off the thunderbolt of Jove. 
Nay, mother, though the world itself should fall upon me, and on 
the world the chariot of Phcebus all in flames should fire my couch, 
no coward shriek should subdue the will of Hercules. Let ten 
thousand wild beasts descend and rend me all together. Let the 
Stymphalian bird on one side with fierce yells, and on the other the 
bull batter me with all the terrors of his neck; let all the monsters 
Earth breeds and dreadful Sinis hurl themselves on my limbs. 
Though I be dragged in pieces I will keep silence.’* But if he 
means to keep silence, why so many words? Absence of inspiration, 
exaggeration of art ! 

It will suffice if I give you one more example of the exaggerated 
art which arises out of the exhaustion of nature. It is perfectly 
plain that both Dante and Cowley derive their poetical ideas from 
the same source, namely, the Scholastic Philosophy, though one 
wrote when that philosophy had reached its zenith, and the other 
when it was in the last age of decline. Each of these poets makes 
use of objects of sense, in order to convey to the mind of the reader 
an image of some unseen spiritual form of life. Dante gives his 
reason for this practice, which is as follows: ‘It is necessary to speak 
thus to your wit, since only from an object of sense does it apprehend 
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what it afterwards makes the subject of understanding. Hence the 
Scripture condescends to your capacity, and attributes feet and 
hands to God, meaning something else ; and Holy Church represents 
to you in human likeness Gabriel, and Michael, and the other who 
made Tobias whole again.’'® See how real this universal belief 
makes Dante’s imagery. Thus, describing the appearance of certain 
souls whom he met in the moon’s sphere, he says: ‘As through 
glasses transparent and polished, or through waters clear and calm, 
not so deep as to make the bottom dark, the lines of our faces are 
so faintly returned that a pearl on a white forehead comes not with 
less force against our eyes; so saw I many faces ready to speak.’ "! 
Judging these to be reflections, he turns his head behind him to see 
the objects from which they proceed; but Beatrice, ‘with a smile 
glowing in her holy eyes,’ explains to him that these appearances 
are true substances. Compare with this Cowley’s description of the 
Tree of Knowledge :— 


The sacred tree midst the fair orchard grew; 
The pheenix Truth did on it rest, 
And built his perfumed nest, 
That right Porphyrian tree, which did true logic show: 
Each leaf did learnéd notions give ; 
The apples were demonstrative : 
So clear their colour and divine, 
The very shade they cast did other lights outshine. 


Clearly there is nothing natural here; the poet merely wants to 
make adisplay of his art—art which is in itself poor, because its 
mechanism is glaringly apparent: nothing is required but to think 
of the ideas suggested by ‘tree,’ ‘leaf,’ and ‘apples,’ and to couple 
them in a verse with the ideas suggested by ‘logic,’ ‘ learned notions,’ 
‘ demonstrations.’ 

The last symptom of poetical decadence which need be considered 
is the Abdication by Society of its right of judgment in matters of Art 
and Taste. In all great periods of poetical production this right is 
freely exercised. Sometimes the people judges as a whole, as at 
Athens, when the spectators decided, rightly or wrongly, on the merits 
of the dramatists who competed before them for the prize. Some- 
times the standard of taste is determined by the voice of a few judges 
who are felt to represent the sense of the community, men like the 
Quintilius Varus spoken of by Horace, who could say to the poet, 
‘Correct this and that,’ because as both had the same universal idea 
in their minds, the critic would point out to the poet the places in 
which his expression fell short of what was ideally right. But when 
this universal sense of law in art decays, then the average man begins 
to doubt about the truth of his own perceptions; and the strong- 


1° Paradiso, canto iv. 40. "! Thid. canto iii. 10. 
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willed artist introduces such novelties as he may choose. The indi- 
vidual becomes despotic, and, like all despots, he instinctively fortifies 
himself with a bodyguard, consisting partly of fanatical admirers, 
partly of those who find their account in imposing on the public. 

This is the origin of the Coterie, which in all ages of artistic 
decline is a powerful factor in directing the fashion of taste. The 
poetical decadence of Greece enjoyed a comparative freedom from the 
plague, because the Greek genius was so richly endowed that an idea 
of truth and nature survived the loss of political liberty; yet in 
Alexandria the coterie of Callimachus was able to prevent Apollonius 
Rhodius from obtaining a hearing. The coterie throve at Rome in 
the Silver Age of Latin Literature ; and from the letters of Pliny the 
younger we can easily divine how the machinery of admiration was 
prepared beforehand, and worked by wire-pullers at the public read- 
ings and recitations. When the last of the great medizval Italian 
poets vanished, a hundred literary academies began to squabble over 
the rival merits of Ariosto and Tasso. In France the decay of 
medizval Romance was emphasised by the enthusiasm with which it 
was cultivated in Mademoiselle Scudéri’s little literary circle; and 
the Précieuses went on copying the obsolete fashions of the Trouba- 
dours till they were extinguished by the ridicule of Moliére. In 
England the poetical barrenness of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century was illustrated in the notorious coterie of Della Crusca, who, 
with Laura Maria and Anna Matilda, attitudinised before a gaping 
public, and fell at last too easy victims to the somewhat laboured 
satire of Gifford. 

This brings me naturally to the conclusion I desire to draw from 
my argument. You will have observed that all my examples of 
poetical decadence have been taken from the historic periods of 
literature, and that I have said nothing about the art and poetry 
of our own day; had I attempted to do so I should have been in 
fault, because that would have involved the assumption that we are 
living in an age of artistic decline. Whether this is or is not the 
case, posterity alone can decide with certainty ; but meantime it is 
of the highest importance that we should be able to form an opinion 
on the matter, since we have Matthew Arnold’s authority for the 
statement that ‘in poetry, when it is worthy of its high destinies, 
our race, as time goes on, will find an ever surer and surer stay.’ 
Poetry which is to fulfil a duty of that kind must not be of a 
decadent order. 

Now modern society finds itself face to face with this phenomenon, 
that the present creative tendency in all forms of art is opposed to 
tradition. The Preraphaelite movement in English poetry and 
painting ; the movement of the Symbolists in French poetry; the 
revolution effected by Wagner in German music—all of which claim 
to be the determining factors in the art of the future—agree in this, 
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that they have broken with the artistic principles of the past. 
Moreover, the ideas involved in these movements have given rise 
to a most interesting dispute between the representatives of science 
and art. On the one side the artists say to society : ‘There is 
coming a new heaven and a new earth. Old things have passed 
away; all things have become new. Religion is powerless. Science 
is “ bankrupt ” ’—that is their phrase—‘ Art alone, mystical, symbolic, 
spiritualistic art, can supply the void in the human imagination.’ 
On the other side come the men of science, represented by Herr 
Max Nordau, a name of European reputation, and they say: ‘ Do 
not trust these artists ; they are charlatans, who, so far from being 
Apostles and Prophets, are to be classed as ‘‘ Mattoides,” ‘“ Circulars,” 
“Graphomaniacs,” and other varieties of hysterical patients.’ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Now, I confess that, when I read Herr Nordau’s book on ‘ De- 
generation,’ from which I have extracted these names, and which 
is full of vigorous and vivacious thought and admirable literary 
criticism, I thought that he was intending to take a humorous 
revenge on the artists, for having called him a member of a ‘ bankrupt’ 
company; and that he had hit on the happy device of the philo- 
sopher who, having fallen inte a dispute with a voluble fishwife, 
reduced her to silence by calling her ‘an isosceles triangle.’ But 
closer study showed me that the book was written with true Teutonic 
seriousness. Frivolous observers may regard art and poetry as the 
product of mere fashion and whim. Not so the man of science, who 
treats them as belonging to the department of pathology. ‘The 
physician,’ says Herr Nordau, ‘ recognises in the tendencies of con- 
temporary art and poetry, in the style of the creators of mystic, 
symbolic, decadent works, and in the attitude of their admirers, in the 
westhetic impulses and instincts of fashionable society, a concurrence 
of two well-defined pathologic states with which he is perfectly well 
acquainted, degeneration and hysteria; the lower degrees of which 
are called neurasthenia.’ 

Do you ask how this is proved? The late M. Paul Verlaine, the 
poetical chief of the French symbolists, wrote an Art of Poetry, in 
which he lays down rules very much opposed to those of Horace. 
M. Verlaine’s portrait shows, it appears, that the shape of his skull 
resembles that of the degenerate hysterics whom Lombroso classifies 
as born criminals. What then can be more reasonable than to con- 
clude that the new French Art of Poetry is the product of hysteria ? 
Again, in one of his poems, M. Verlaine calls very frequently on the 
name of the Virgin. Of course; says Herr Nordau ; exactly the same 

symptoms were noted by Dr. Legrain in an omnibus driver suffering 
from hereditary mania. Mr. Rossetti, in a ballad, employs a burden 
which is certainly as senseless as it is ugly, ‘Eden bower’s in flower,’ 
and ‘O the flower and the hour!’ Clearly, Herr Nordau thinks, this 
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is a case of echolalia, a mode of utterance which seems to prevail 
among imbeciles and idiots. 

Now, when these pathological methods of judgment are applied 
to works of art, I think we may venture to say, even to men of science, 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. The methods are unscientific. Unless 
Herr Nordau can prove that he has followed all the operations of a 
poet’s brain when he is composing, it is not scientific to couple his 
case with that of the madman or idiot, whose symptoms can be 
watched in the ward of a hospital. And, again, unless his investiga- 
tions in the history of poetry have been very much more extensive 
than I imagine, it is not scientific to ascribe the practice of a poet to 
a physical cause, when it may have been the result of mere literary 
imitation. Will Herr Nordau, for instance, venture to say that, when 
Shakespeare introduces such a line as, ‘with hey, with hey! the 
thrush and the jay!’ into a song, he does so under the influence of 
hysteria? Or when he finds, as he may, examples of echolalia in 
the poetry of the Greeks and the Romans, has he evidence to 
show that these people were widely afflicted with neurasthenia ? 

There is indeed something question-begging in Herr Nordau’s 
whole argument. ‘The ancient Northern myth,’ says he, ‘ contained 
the frightful dogma of a Twilight of the Gods. In our days the 
finest imaginations are haunted with the sombre apprehension of a 
Twilight of Nations, in which sun and stars are gradually extinguished, 
and in the midst of a dying Nature men perish with their institu- 
tions and works.’ In other words, the whole of modern society is 
incurably affected with hysteria: hence all modern art and poetry 
must necessarily reflect the universal disease. 

Conclusions of this kind are not very respectful to the human race, 
to the judgment of which even men of science must submit their 
opinions ; and perhaps they are somewhat premature. It may be, of 
course, that time will justify Herr Nordau’s forebodings, and that the 
historian—if any historians are left—will be able to trace the ruin of 
a perished society to the ravages of hysteria. Meantime we, who live 
in the present, are bound to regard the artist, the individual who 
receives pleasure from art, and the organised body of individuals who 
judge of art, as responsible beings, who have as natural a capacity 
for deciding what is good or bad in the principles of taste as for 
perceiving what is right or wrong in the practice of morals. And 
hence, when the modern painters and poets and musicians come to 
us, telling us that the principles of ancient art are obsolete, and that 
they themselves can supply us with new sources of imaginative 
pleasure, and even fill the void caused by the loss of religion, it is not 
sufficient to dismiss them as ‘mattoides,’ or ‘ graphomaniacs,’ or 
‘ circulars,’ even though they may have fairly provoked this kind of 
retaliation by speaking of the ‘ bankruptcy of science.’ On the other 
hand, they can hardly expect us to accept their own estimate of 
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themselves without examination. We ought to consider patiently 
what they have to tell us, and my main object in this series of lectures 
is to suggest a method of induction from experience and observation, 
by which society may be able to test the quality of the pleasure which 
the modern artists are offering to our imagination. 

I have shown in my earlier lectures that all poets whose works 
have provided the world with enduring pleasure have followed a 
universal mode of conception, and have conformed to certain invariable 
laws of expression. I have shown to-day that the work of all poets 
produced in periods of undoubted decadence is distinguished by other 
characteristics also invariable, also universal. In support of my 
argument I have not relied upon a single opinion that has not received 
the critical consent of ages, or cited a single fact that is not capable 
of positive verification, in so faras the subject admits of this. I think 
therefore that, in judging of the value of any modern poem, I have 
the right to infer that, in so far as it is conceived or expressed in a 
manner fundamentally different from the great living poems of the 
world, it is unlikely to contain the principle of enduring life; while 
in so far as it reproduces those particular features we have been 
considering to-day, it is in all probability the fruit of poetical 
decadence. ; 

Let me apply this test, as a crucial instance, to the principles and 
practice of modern French poetry, because in France, as is usual, the 
leaders of the new School of Art defend their innovations on the ground 
of logic. Speaking of right aim in poetry, M. Mallarmé, chief of the 
French symbolists, says: ‘To name an object is to destroy three- 
quarters of the enjoyment of a poem.’ From this we see that the 
new school of Poetry agrees with the old school in holding that the 
end of poetry is to produce pleasure for the imagination ; but if M. 
Mallarmé’s words mean anything, they must mean that, when Homer 
named the wrath of Achilles, or Milton the loss of Eden, as the sub- 
jects of their poems, these poets at once destroyed three-quarters of 
the pleasure that their art might have produced. M. Mallarmé goes 
on to say: ‘The true goal of poetry is suggestion. Symbolism con- 
sists in the artistic employment of mystery; in evoking, little by 
little, an object, so as to indicate a state of soul, or, conversely, to 
choose an object, and to disentangle from it a state of soul by a series 
of decipherings.’ 

This, you may say, is a little obscure. But we may divine M. 
Mallarmé’s meaning from M. Paul Verlaine’s Art Poétique, a poem 
containing very many charming ideas that could have occurred only 
to aman of genius, however perversely that genius may have been 
employed. He says: 

Tl faut aussi que tu n’ailles point 
Choisir tes mots sans quelque méprise : 


tien de plus cher que la chanson grise, 
Ou Il’Indécis au Précis se joint. 
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C’est des beaux yeux derriére des voiles, 
C’est le grand jour tremblant de midi, 
C’est par un ciel d’automne attiédi, 

Le bleu fouillis des claires étoiles ! 














Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance 

Le réve au réve et la flite au cor! 






I do not pretend to understand what M. Verlaine meant by these 
last two lines: probably he would have admitted that he did not 
know himself. But the drift of his advice is quite intelligible. Like 
M. Mallarmé, he says, ‘Do not choose definite subjects: what we 
want in poetry is not expression but suggestion; neutral tints, not 
positive colours.’ His Art Poétique is therefore naturally opposed to 
the Ars Poetica of Horace :— 



















Cui lecta potenter erit es 
Nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo. 






M. Verlaine would maintain that Horace’s principle, ‘ Denique sit 
quidvis simplex duntaxat et unum,’ would not produce the effect that 
he himself desired. Nor would it; but why? Because Horace and 
M. Verlaine aim at producing pleasure of a different kind. Horace 
aims at pleasing the imagination with ideas, at creating an illusion 
of organic ideal life, outlined with all the clearness of sculpture, but 
animated with the breath of human sympathy. M. Verlaine and M. 
Mallarmé seek, by means of metrical language, to evoke moods of 
the soul. Horace strives to produce pleasure that may satisfy the 
philosopher ; the pleasure desired by M. Verlaine is the intoxication 
of the opium-eater. A poetical idea is enjoyed as a thing of beauty 
by one generation after another, semper, ubique, ab omnibus; the 
mood of the individual soul evaporates with the fumes of the intel- 
lectual drug by which it is called into being. 

The French symbolists are therefore opposed to the classical poets 
both in their ends and means; but these are in full accord with the 
ends and means of the poets of decadence. For observe that their 
symbolism is quite of a different kind from that of Dante, who, 
perhaps above all other poets, aimed at the ‘ facundia’ and ‘ lucidus 
ordo’ desired by Horace. JDante’s symbolism was based on the 
scholastic philosophy, when that system was universally accepted as 
the key to the interpretation of Nature. When this philosophy ceased 
to satisfy the intellect, then it also lost its poetical power, and, as 
we see from the lines of Cowley I have already cited, fell, for poetical 
purposes, into complete decay. Modern symbolism or mysticism, 
which aims in poetry at suggestion rather than expression, is in reality 
identical with the taste for enigmas and obscure thought represented 
in the style of Lycophron of Alexandria, surnamed 6 cxotewvos, 
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whose Cassandra is said to have been composed with a riddle in 
every line. And who now knows anything of Lycophron except his 
name ? 

Again, one of the distinguishing marks of great classical poets, 
like Sophocles and Virgil, is their reticence and reserve. The chief 
characteristic of poetical decadence, as we see in Seneca, is lawless- 
ness in the choice of subject and violence of expression. M. Rollinat, 
who is said to enjoy a high reputation among his countrymen, is 
probably the only poet in the world who can boast of having surpassed 
Seneca in these qualities. Here are the titles of some of his poems: 
Buried Alive; The Soliloquy of Tropmann; Putrefaction ; Rondeau 
of the Guillotined ; and the following is the only quotable portion of 
a composition describing the embalming of a dead woman’s body: 
‘To snatch the dead one, fair as an angel, from the atrocious kisses 
of the worm, I caused her to be embalmed in a strange box. It wasa 
night in winter.’ Then the whole process of embalming is minutely 
painted. 

One more example will suffice. All great classic poetry reflects 
in an ideal way the active life of the society in which it is composed. 
The Iliad breathes in an heroic style the spirit of Greek warfare. 
Eschylus, who fought at Marathon, Sophocles, who served as a general 
with Pericles, fill their tragedies with the heroic sentiment of their 
age: the old Attic comedy found its matter in contemporary social 
interests: Shakespeare’s chronicle plays popularise half the history 
of England: the satires of Dryden and Pope are the monuments of 
once living manners. But the French symbolists—whose aim it is to 
evoke moods of the soul—dread nothing so much as any form of social 
activity. ‘Art for Art’s sake!’ is their cry. There is something 
pathetic in the earnestness with which M. Charles Morice, the chief 
philosopher of the school, utters his lamentations over the exacting 
tyranny of public duties. ‘To think,’ he cries, ‘that the poet should 
be obliged to break off in the middle of a stanza in order to go and 
complete a period of twenty-eight days’ training in the army!’ And 
again: ‘The agitations of the streets ; the grinding of the Govern- 
ment machine ; journals ; elections ; changes of administration—never 
has there been such a hubbub; the turbulent and noisy autocracy 
of commerce has caused the public to suppress in other preoccupations 
the preoccupation of Beauty ; and industry has killed whatever might 
have been allowed by politics to live on in silence.’ One feels sad as 
one thinks of the happiness and quietism which might have been the 
lot of this forlorn soul in some other period of poetical decadence. 
One sees, for example, that he might have obtained from one of the 
Ptolemies, say in the second century B.c., the post of sub-librarian 
at Alexandria, and one fancies him composing some afternoon, in a 
cool portico the pentameter of the epigram which he had begun in 
the morning, without any interruption from the drill-sergeant. Or he 
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might have lived at Rome under the placid reign of Domitian, cer- 
tainly without being disturbed by the clamours of a vulgar newsboy, 
bawling over the Palatine the latest stages of a ministerial crisis, and 
breaking in on his preoccupation as he put together some tuneful 
trifle on a Greek subject, or prepared for public recitation a flattering 
elegy on Ceesar’s pet bear. 

I have confined my observations to the modern French School of 
Poetry, because I find there the philosophy of a widespread move- 
ment put forward in the most frank and lucid form. But, in fact, 
the features which this school presents are repeated with variations 
in the contemporary literature of every country in Europe. For the 
moment, at least, life in poetry is no longer looked for in that perfect 
balance between the universal and individual elements which is the 
essence of all classical art. The aim of the poet is not now to create 
the natural in the sphere of the ideal, the image of 


Nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed. 


The essence of Life in Poetry, and in all the arts according to the 
new philosophy, is Novelty. And whence are the sources of this new 
life to be derived ? The answer is that each of the arts is to borrow 
some principle from the others; the painter aims at effects which 
have hitherto been attempted only by poetry; the poet devotes his 
efforts to imitate in words ideas which are more naturally expressed 
by means of forms and colours, or indefinable emotions like those 
which are aroused by the notes of music ; the musician tries to combine 
with the resources of his own art the beauties peculiar to poetry and 
painting. Ido not deny that, when these experiments are made by 
men of genius, the artistic result produced is often striking, and for 
a time even pleasurable. But when it is claimed by the pioneers of 
the new movement by the brotherhoods, the societies, the coteries, 
which seek by organised efforts to impose the new doctrines on the 
taste of a bewildered world—that this confusion of the boundaries of 
art is the beginning of a fresh and vigorous outburst of artistic life, 
experience says No! The things that are being attempted are as old 
as civilised society. The poet-musician who endeavours to create a 
new kind of pleasure, by combining on the stage the principles of 
poetry, painting, and music, is only doing what was done two 
thousand years ago by Agathon and the late Attic dramatists. The 
poet who exalts the element of painting inherent in his art above the 
principle of action is following the example of Apollonius Rhodius. 
The poet who tries to attract attention to himself by an ideal repre- 
sentation of extravagant and unnatural passion is modelling himself 
upon Seneca. And Agathon, and Apollonius Rhodius, and Seneca 
are all poets of decadent ages. 

Now, if we are living in an age of poetical decadence, it is a very 
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serious matter, and questions arise which urgently demand an answer. 
Is this decadence confined to the genius and methods of the poets 
themselves ? or does it extend to the taste of that portion of society 
which the poets are specially anxious to please ? or does it, as Herr 
Nordau thinks, imply a failure of the sources of life in the nation at 
large? These are problems of the profoundest interest, and I shall 
attempt to deal with them in the lecture with which I propose to 
conclude this series—namely, on the relations that exist between the 
Life of Poetry and the Life of the People. 
W. J. CouRTHOPE. 
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THE TEACHING OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 


Ir is now close upon sixty years since John Curwen, then an un- 
known Congregational minister, evolved asystem of musical notation 
which he afterwards delighted to describe as ‘ easy, cheap, and true.’ 
He had been trying to teach music ‘by ear’ in his own Sunday 
school, but found that the attempt meant nothing more than learning 
by heart, by a tiresome process of iteration, a few pieces of music, 
just as a parrot might learn certain phrases of melody on hearing 
them repeated time after time. To teach the people to read music 
as they read their newspapers, to make musical performance easy of 
attainment—this was Mr. Curwen’s object, and the question of the 
means whereby it might be realised soon became the all-engrossing 
subject of liis thoughts. That the ordinary staff notation—the 
musical notation of the world—could not be made to serve the 
desired end was, as he declared, evident from the results obtained by 
it. There were few good readers of music, and, so far as Mr. Curwen 
could see, there was no method by which good readers could be 
formed. What was needed was a notation which a child might 
understand—a notation from which a child might sing with at least 
as much ease as he read his school primer. 

Some time before this, a certain Miss Glover of Norwich had been 
experimenting with a notation which helped to remove something of 
the mystery of lines and spaces and sharps and flats by a substitution 
for the ordinary pitch names of the old Italian Sol-fa syllables Do, 
Re, Mi, &e. Mr. Curwen saw at once that here was the germ of 
the thing he had been looking for ; and setting himself to work on 
the crude idea, it was not long before he had evolved the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation, practically as we now know it. 

Lectures and literature followed quickly upon the invention, and 
the system was rapidly propagated among the people. Mr. Curwen 
had the instincts of the true philanthropist. He did not address 
himself to the musical profession—that, indeed, would have been a 
futile proceeding. He addressed himself to the clergy, to day school 
and Sunday school teachers, to temperance and mission workers, to 
amateur choirmasters, and the like. He was able to show by actual 
demonstration that his notation was easy enough for the meanest 
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comprehension, and he encouraged those who had themselves learned 
to sing by it to start and instruct others. The early teachers of 
the Sol-fa method .and notation were indeed a very different set of 
men from those who now walk in their footsteps. They were mostly 
amateurs who, having read the Curwen literature and caught the 
Curwen enthusiasm, set up their ‘modulators’ in remote villages and 
out-of-the-way corners untouched by the professional; and thus, 
even while the professional was declaring the absolute impossibility 
of teaching the people to sing from a combination of letters and 
dashes and punctuation marks, the people were actually showing that 
the thing had been done. 

Of course, the system met with plenty of ridicule and abuse. It 
was natural that the profession should not give a kindly welcome 
to a notation which threatened to disestablish the staff. But the 
followers of Mr. Curwen fought their way manfully, step by step, and 
at length they succeeded in gaining the official recognition at which 
they had aimed. In 1869, the Committee of Council on Education, 
finding that the system was already being largely taught in the 
schools, put it on an equal footing with the staff. The Committee 
expressed no opinion upon the merits of the new notation; they 
merely recognised it as having been adopted on a sufficient scale to 
justify official recognition. Tonic Sol-fa was thus accepted upon the 
same conditions as the staff—namely, that one shilling and fourpence 
per pass was to be granted, provided the inspector reported that the 
children were systematically taught. 

Fourteen thousand schools under Government inspection were 
thus thrown open to the new-notationists. They went to work with 
immense enthusiasm ; and whereas, previous to the recognition of 
Sol-fa, only one school out of all those under inspection had earned 
the music grant, in the year ending March 1871 the number had 
risen to forty-three. Since that time the history of Sol-fa in the 
schools has been a record of continual, nay, of phenomenal progress. 
In 1872, the London School Board adopted the system, and that step 
was soon followed by all the leading Boards in England and Scotland. 
Most of the Boards have appointed visiting masters, so that the regular 
school staff are left free for the other duties of their office. What is 
being done is easily and accurately learned from the statistics which 
are carefully prepared by the Education Department. The latest 
official returns of the Department show an increase of children under 
Tonic Sol-fa instruction in the elementary schools of 187,080 for the 
year, while those being taught by staff notation have increased by the 
small number of 7,974. For singing ‘ by ear’ a decrease of 74,854 is 
reported. In 1896, the number of children being taught the Tonic 
Sol-fa in schools under the English and Scotch Departments was 
3,908,642, nearly six times as many as in 1883; while of all those 
taught to sing by note, 88°8 per cent. in England and Wales, and 95°3 
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per cent. in Scotland earned the grant for Tonic Sol-fa. Last year 
the large sum of 206,000/. was given in grants for music to something 
like four and a quarter million pupils in elementary State-aided 
schools in England alone (Scotland and Ireland being left out of 
count), and the Jarger proportion of this sum was gained by means of 
the letter notation. 

All this teaching from Sol-fa it is now proposed—or at least it has 
been proposed—to turn intoanother channel. It is proposed, and the 
proposal has been pressed upon the Government by an influential 
deputation of musicians, that the teaching of the staff notation should 
be made compulsory in the schools. The agitation had its origin at 
a Conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians-—a thoroughly 
representative body of the profession—held at Cardiff in January last. 
Various speakers at that Conference dwelt upon the imperfections of 
the Sol-fa notation, especially in so far as it was not the universal 
notation—the notation in which the great bulk of the literature of 
music is written ; and in the end a resolution was unanimously agreed 
to that ‘in the interests of music in this country it is most desirable 
that the recommendation which the Education Department has already 
issued to the effect that singing should be taught from the staff nota- 
tion should be rendered compulsory in the higher standards.’ Since 
this resolution was passed, the matter has been warmly debated 
throughout the country, and will, no doubt, continue to be debated 
until some official pronouncement has been made upon it. In the 
meantime it may be well to look at the question in its various bear- 
ings and see for ourselves what really is to be said for and against the 
suggested change. 

That the ordinary staff notation should be taught at some stage of 
the school curriculum is generally admitted. Even the Sol-faists them- 
selves admit this. Itis true there are a few fanatics in the Sol-fa ranks 
who declare that their notation is sufficient for all requirements, and 
that any concessions made in favour of the staff are a confession of 
weakness which must not be encouraged. But men of this type are 
recognised by their fellow-propagandists as hopelessly out of touch with 
the needs of the time. They are essentially ‘old school’ men who, 
having been trained in the earlier days of Sol-fa ‘ storm and stress,’ 
cannot be brought to see that the two notations are not necessarily 
antagonistic—that they should run abreast, the one making the 
complement, the helpmate of the other. 

But whether the Sol-faists recognise it or not, the claims of the 
staff notation as a finish off to the day-school training in music are 
indisputable. Whatever results the followers of Mr. Curwen may 
have achieved by means of their notation—and they have achieved 
magnificent results within certain limits—there is no getting over 
the fact that the staff is the recognised notation of the musical world, 
whereas the letter notation is, after all, the notation of only a 
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comparatively small section of the globe—of a comparatively small 
number, moreover, of the people of that section. This was very well 
put by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, the Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, in speaking as a member of the deputation to Sir John Gorst. 
The new system, after a given point has been reached, leads no further ; 
in other words, children who in after life are inclined to proceed to 
higher knowledge are compelled to begin their studies anew. Cases 
have come under Sir Alexander’s notice, as they have come under the 
notice of others, in which young men and women have discovered 
that they possess a voice and would like to have it trained with a 
view to enter the musical profession. They proceed to carry out their 
desire and find that they have to start de novo by learning the very 
alphabet of the recognised notation of music. Many of these 
specimens are found in Wales, which has been practically annexed by 
the Sol-faists. Nearly all of them belong to the poorer classes, who 
have received their entire education in the Board schools, and 
therefore have had no other musical instruction. There is, of course, 
a very large quantity of music printed in the letter notation, but it 
is of a specially distinctive class, and totally inadequate for the needs 
of a well-filled musical life. The leading publishers of music do not 
print in Sol-fa unless in cases where choral and church works are 
likely to be demanded in considerable numbers ; and hence there is 
often great inconvenience when Sol-faists are required to join with 
old notationists in musical performance. In short, the literature of 
music is practically shut and sealed to the Sol-faist. He is entirely 
dependent upon such few works as may happen to have been selected 
by others for his benefit, and doled out to him by the Sol-fa printing 
press. 

Again, in this matter of notations, there is the very important 
question of instrumental music to be considered. The Sol-fa 
notation is essentially a singer’s notation: it is absolutely useless for 
players—at any rate for players who want to get beyond the very 
simplest music. No reasonable and unprejudiced Sol-faist claims that 
it can be employed for more than this. Even Mr. Spencer Curwen, 
the official head of the Sol-fa body, remarks: ‘I do not myself 
consider that we have yet had enough experience of the use of our 
notation for instruments to justify us in speaking as strongly of its 
superiority in this as we do of its superiority in the vocal 
department.’ No; nor will any amount of experience ever enable 
the Sol-faist to glorify his notation as a notation for the player. No 
one has yet heard of a player of the first rank, or even of respectable 
rank, who employs the letter notation at his instrument. For one 
thing, it would be impossible for such a player to read from it the 
repertoire he would require to have at his finger-ends; while, for 
another, he would find that repertoire all but non-existent in his pet 
notation. A good deal of instrumental music has certainly been 
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translated into Sol-fa; but it is mainly outside the great classics of 
the art ; and there has been so much to do in the way of translation 
for the singer that the player has received only secondary and, as a 
rule, very lukewarm consideration. The lack of Sol-fa organists has 
sometimes been deplored by those who believe they would make the 
best choir-trainers. But what is the sense of crying for Sol-fa organists 
when such organists would find it practically impossible to play 
one of Bach’s great fugues from their notation, to say nothing of the 
fact that these compositions are to be found only in the notation of the 
great master himself? In this matter of music teaching in the 
schools it is only right that the prospective player should be con- 
sidered. In these days a very large number of young people want 
to learn an instrument of some kind; and there is no reason why, 
while they are being taught a notation at all, they should not be 
made acquainted with the only notation which will serve them when 
they begin to play. 

The expediency of teaching the staff in the schools being thus 
apparent, it remains to be determined whether that notation should 
be made compulsory, as has been proposed; and further, if left to 
the option of teachers, at what stage of the school curriculum it 
should be introduced. Since the date of the Cardiff Conference, the 
feeling has spread that the staff should not be made obligatory, ex- 
cept perhaps in the higher standards. And this is a wise concession. 
The staff is assuredly not a notation for very young children. To 
do anything at all effective by its means requires more thinking than 
the juvenile mind either cares to give or is capable of giving. The 
mastering of the names of lines and spaces, of the meanings of 
sharps and flats, of the precise relations of semibreves and minims, 
crotchets and quavers, and so on, is too much to ask at first. Young 
ehildren require a notation which will allow them to do more and 
think less—a notation, moreover, which will enable the teacher to 
keep his attention on those before him, rather than on the setting 
forth and explanation of intricacies such as the teaching of the staff 
admittedly involves. 

That the Sol-fa notation is the easier to teach cannot be 


doubted fora moment. The statistics prove it, if nothing else did, | 


for teachers can have no reason for placing the notation in such a 
unique position other than that which has to do with the ready 
attainment of results. All teachers frankly admit this. One writes: 
‘During one year I taught singing from the staff and secured the 
higher grant. Next year I used the Sol-fa notation, and, though 
giving less time, I made more progress and covered more ground ; 
the children were surer readers, and this with less strain upon 
teachers and scholars and with more pleasure to all concerned.’ 
Similar evidence might be abundantly quoted. This ease of teach- 
ing Sol-fa must certainly be taken into consideration in looking at 
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the question as affecting the junior standards. In these standards it 
would be at once unjust and subversive of all good results to enforce 
the staff. There is no time in the already overcrowded syllabus to 
do the subject anything like justice. In some schools, where very 
large classes have to be divided, the music lesson occupies no more 
than fifteen minutes. In this limited time it is not easy to do much 
even with the letter notation; with the staff notation it would be 
next to impossible to do anything at all. ‘The technicalities of the 
staff,’ says an English teacher, ‘are so numerous that the time now 
apportioned to singing on the school time-table would be totally 
inadequate to produce good results; and every teacher knows too 
well how difficult it is at present to afford sufficient time to all the 
subjects embraced in the school routine of lessons.’ 

Again, one must take into account the class of children being 
taught. To make the learning of the staff compulsory with the very 
young children of the poor in our large centres of population would 
be ridiculous if not positively cruel. Such children have not the 
capacity for it, even in the higher standards, neither have they the 
inclination for learning which better-class children generally show. 
Some of these points are touched upon in a letter which the writer 
has received from an eminent visiting music-master. He says : 


Compulsion certainly will not do. It would rouse the teaching profession. 
In small schools where the whole five standards are taught in one class, or even 
when three standards are taught together, it is already hard work to get up the 
requirements in Sol-fa. The difficulty would be immensely increased with the 
staff, and, if attempted at all, would only produce a result that would be of no prac- 
tical value. In small places the teaching of singing is merely a matter of grant- 
earning. The day-school teacher has so much put on him already that he will 
resist any further burden. In some cases he would, if the staff were made obliga- 
tory, give up singing altogether, and say that the two half-hours given to it would 
bring in more money if spent on other subjects where the grant varies from ‘ good’ 
to ‘excellent.’ 


Sir John Gorst saw this danger when the deputation from the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians appeared before him. That the deputa- 
tion themselves failed to see it is a circumstance that can readily be 
accounted for. The staff notationists who desire to entirely extinguish 
the letter notation in the schools really do not know the task they 
would be setting to those who have to teach school music. Very few 
of those who are taking a prominent part in the present agitation 
know anything at all about the practical difficulties of the situation. 
Some of these difficulties have already been pointed out. There 
are others worth remarking on. There would certainly be great 
difficulty in finding effective teachers of the staff in all the schools 
throughout the country. This would be specially felt in rural and in 
understaffed schools. It is a comparatively easy matter for teachers 
to qualify themselves for instruction in Tonic Sol-fa. The notation 
L2 
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itself is so simple and the teaching of it is so methodised by its 
educational literature that no more trouble need be experienced with 
it than with reading or arithmetic. But there is no systematised 
method of teaching the staff. Every teacher is a law unto himself 
in the matter; and it needs a very good man indeed to achieve 
results by it such as may be obtained by Sol-fa. Then there is the 
difficulty of securing proper inspection in the staff notation. The 
present inspectors are certainly not, taking them as a whole, highly 
qualified in that direction. Already, since the Code gave encourage- 
ment to the staff, they have been pushing it all over the country and 
examining it with more zeal than knowledge. One hears of a class 
being asked by an inspector the question: ‘How is modulation 
expressed in staff notation ?’—a question certainly far beyond the 
capacity of any child; another inspector is reported to have quite 
upset the juveniles by giving three beats to the bar in a six- 
eight time test! If there is to be compulsory teaching of the staff, 
provision must be made for better inspection than these incidents 
indicate. 

But, to leave this point, while it is inexpedient and practically 
impossible to teach the staff in the junior standards, there can be no 
question about the necessity for making some official provision for 
its teaching in the higher standards. What the very young child 
cannot learn, the more advanced scholar can master easily under 
proper instruction ; and this instruction should, as far as possible, be 
provided for and encouraged. To enforce it would probably bea 
mistake under any circumstances. One difficulty would be the 
fixing of the stage at which the staff should be introduced—or rather 
the stage beyond which it should not be delayed. In many schools 
the children leave at the fifth standard. In such cases any attempts 
to teach the staff would probably be ineffectual. In country schools, 
again, the upper standards are, as a rule, very small, so that there 
the bulk of the children would escape in any case. In large schools 
where the social grade of the children is fairly high, there is nothing 
to prevent the staff being introduced with the fourth standard. But 
any hard and fast rule would certainly prove abortive in practice. The 
country teacher could not be expected to do what the town teacher 
with the help of the professional visiting master might accomplish; 
nor would it be fair to expect from an East End school the same 
results, at a given stage, as may be obtained in districts more favour- 
able to education. 

There need, however, be no difficulty about introducing the staff 
at some stage before the children leave the schools. Indeed, as @ 
matter of fact, the staff has been taught for many years in the higher 
standards of a large number of the elementary schools; so that the 
new proposal is really not the revolutionary thing that some would 
have us believe. In Scotland especially, where Tonic Sol-fa is 
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stronger than anywhere else, the staff has long held a prominent 
place in the schools. Mr. William Litster, the head music-master in 
the Aberdeen Board schools, says in a letter to the writer dated the 
ist of June : 


I have always taught the staff in schools where there is a sixth standard. 
We have lately introduced it in Standard V., and next week at several inspections 
will offer to pass the tests in either notation. The Government returns do not 
show this, for two reasons, The schedule puts it thus: ‘Is singing from notes 
taught from Tonic Sol-fa or staff notation?’ I cannot answer this; the two are 
put as if they were opposites. I teach staff from Tonic Sol-fa, and by the Tonic 
Sol-fa method. The question in the schedule applies to notation only, hence we fill 
in all our returns ‘Sol-fa.’ Again, if we profess staff the inspector can demand it, 
and may test us as de likes. Now we often at a backward school put staff aside 
near the inspection, and merely show it as fulfilling the ‘hope’ expressed at the 
end of the Code requirements that the connection between the two notations will 
be taught. We profess to earn the grant by Sol-fa, but we gratuitously teach the 
staff, 


This encouragement of the staff where Sol-fa is the foundation of 
the teaching is reported from other places. Thus in Edinburgh, 
where there are nine music-masters teaching in the elementary 
schools, and receiving over 1,600/. a year—more than is paid in 
London, Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, and other towns put together 
—the staff is taught in nearly half of the schools in the upper 
standards, and that while it is purely optional. In Glasgow the 
same practice is observed. Dundee is in the unique position—unique 
as regards Scotland—of having through its School Board made the 
teaching of the staff compulsory in Standards V. and VI. In 
England the staff is also taught as a supplement to Sol-fa, though not 
to the extent that obtains in Scotland. In some parts of England, 
indeed, it is impossible to get even a few notes sung at sight, except 
from the letter notation. But in nearly all the larger centres the 
staff is introduced to the adult pupils, and in certain cases—in the 
case of Leeds for example—the Boards have made it compulsory in 
the upper standards. This position of affairs shows very clearly that 
there is an honest intention on the part of teachers to bring forward 
the staff wherever the circumstances will permit. Is there not 
every reason, then, for maintaining the status quo, with perhaps some 
special means of promoting the teaching of the staff in all the schools 
where it is found possible to introduce it ? 

The real solution of the difficulty would seem to be in the 
direction of an extra grant for the teaching of the staff as an addition 
to Sol-fa. This, indeed, has already been suggested in several 
quarters. Some of the leading inspectors have proposed that a grant 
of eighteenpence should be given for the staff in Standard V. and 
upwards ; and a motion to similar effect was carried at a conference 
on school music held recently in Edinburgh. This would leave the 
staff, as it is now, a purely voluntary subject, but it would certainly 
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lead to its being taught in every case where it was at all possible to 
teach it. Nothing more than that could reasonably be demanded 
under any circumstances. In any case, there is plenty of room for 
both notations to work side by side ; and while the staff should cer- 
tainly be taught sooner or later in the school curriculum, nothing 
can be lost by the retention of Sol-fa in the junior standards. On 
the contrary, much may be gained; for, after all, in the case of the 
singer, the staff is best learnt through the Sol-fa. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





THE WRECKING OF THE WEST INDIES 


‘Ir is idle to say that this man or that measure lost us the American 
colonies: it was that baleful monopolising spirit of commerce that 
wished to govern great nations on the maxims of the Counter.’ 

Posterity has endorsed the justice of Arthur Young’s epigram- 
matic judgment on England’s commercial policy in the eighteenth 
century. Are future historians, mutatis mutandis, to refer to the 
wrecking of the West Indian colonies in the nineteenth in the same 
strain ? 

The issue is now hanging in the balance. Up to within a few 
months back it looked almost certain that History would repeat 


itself. But on the 9th of November last, a very different aspect was 
given to the case by the publication of an official letter from the 
Colonial Office to the Treasury, in which, after a short réswmé of the 
evils accruing and likely to accrue from a continuance of the non- 
intervention policy which has hitherto allowed the West Indian sugar 
industry to be sacrificed to the operation of the foreign bounties, 
appear the following noteworthy paragraphs : 


The foreign sugar bounties have been and are at present of substantial interest 
to some of the industries in this country. It was in great measure on this account 
that the Bill introduced by Her Majesty’s Government in the year 1889 to give 
effect to the Sugar Bounties Convention was not pressed. It has now in view of 
further developments become a question whether the continued enjoyment of this 
advantage does not involve the ruin of the sugar producing colonies, and, if so, 
what this prospect further implies, both as regards the social future of such colonies 
and in claims for Imperial expenditure which it will not be possible to resist. 

The position of affairs being as indicated, Mr. Chamberlain is not prepared, as 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to accept the responsibility of allowing 
matters to take their course and to acquiesce in the policy of non-intervention 
hitherto pursued in regard to the bounties, without having satisfied himself as to 
what such a policy may entail as regards both the colonies and the exchequers ; 
nor would he think it right that Her Majesty’s Government should adhere to their 
present attitude in this question without knowing as clearly as possible at what 
cost it may be to the welfare and stability of an important part of the Empire and 
to industries in which English capital is largely invested. Mr. Chamberlain has 
therefore come to the conclusion that it is expedient that a Royal Commission 
shall be appointed to inquire, &c. 
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A noteworthy document this in two respects: as the prologue to 
a new chapter in our colonial policy of the future, and as an instruc- 
tive commentary on the past. 

This question of the West Indies and their staple industry is no 
new one. Ten years ago Froude startled the English at home with 
the gloomy picture which he drew of the prospects of ‘the English 
in the West Indies.’ True, the value of his criticisms was somewhat 
discounted by the strong Tory bias of his intellect, the persistence 
with which he fitted facts to suit his prepossessions and the monotonous 
reiteration of false analogies drawn between Irishmen and niggers and 
Dublin Castle and Downing Street. But, as a whole, the truth of 
his scathing indictment of the methods and results of English rule 
in the West Indies since the abolition of slavery has never been 
seriously questioned, and little or nothing, beyond the half-hearted 
attempt to pass the Sugar Conventions Bill above referred to, has 
been initiated or accomplished by the Imperial Government within 
the intervening decade to render the indictment any less true now 
than on the day when it was penned. 

We set the slaves free, as he pointed out, and with a generosity 
for which we never cease to applaud ourselves voted an indemnity 
of twenty millicns to the owners. They begged that the emanci- 
pation might be gradual. Our impatience to clear our reputation 
refused to wait. We practised our virtues vicariously at the planters’ 
expense ; we had the praise and honour, they had the suffering. 
Their system of cultivation being deranged, they petitioned for pro- 
tection against the competition of countries where slavery still con- 
tinued. The request was natural, but it could not be listened to, 
because it might raise infinitesimally the cost of the British work- 
man’s breakfast. They struggled on, and even when a new rival rose 
in beetroot sugar they refused to be beaten. The European Powers, 
to foster their beet industry, went on to support it with a bounty. 
Against the purse of foreign Governments the sturdiest individuals 
eannot compete. Defeated in a fight which had become unfair, the 
planters looked elsewhere, and looked in vain to their own Govern- 
ment for help. Finding none, they turned to the United States. 
The Americans were willing to admit the West Indians to their 
markets on a basis of reciprocity, but a commercial treaty was 
necessary, and a treaty could not be made without the sanction of 
the English Government. The English Government refused to Crown 
colonies which were weak and helpless what it would not have dared 
to refuse if demanded by any of the large self-governing colonies. 

It is a miserable story of the coercion of the weak in the in- 
terests of the strong, of the practical survival in an odd corner of 
Queen Victoria’s Empire of the long discarded theories of the old 
Georgian mercantile system, which laid it down as a ‘maxim of the 
Counter,’ that the colonies existed for the benefit of the mother 
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country ; that the welfare of Greater Britain should be regarded not 
as synonymous with, but as subsidiary and secondary to, that of 
Great Britain. 

Look again at the correspondence relating to the appointment of 
the Royal Commission. There, in black and white, is found official 
and responsible confirmation of the charges which Froude, with all 
the glorious irresponsibility of an Imperialist free lance, hurled 
against the officials responsible for an Imperial policy. 

To all the petitions which have been pouring into the Colonial 
Office from the West Indies month by month and year by year, no 
mere ex-parte allegations of interested traders, but responsible state- 
ments of facts confirmed and corroborated by the representatives of 
the Crown, the same invariable reply has always been returned. It 
is always—‘ Her Majesty’s Government do not see their way to take 
any effectual or active steps whatever ;’ ‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
is deeply sensible of the disadvantages under which your industry 
has so long laboured’ (the Government printers must surely have 
had standing orders to keep this special sentence in type for the 
benefit of the West Indian Department of the Colonial Office) ; ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government will take advantage of any favourable oppor- 
tunity to bring home to the minds of the Powers concerned the 
inadvisability of continuing a system,’ &c. &c. ; ‘ No such opportunity, 
however, has yet presented itself,’ and so on. It is always this shilly- 
shally temporising policy of laisser faire punctuated by sincere con- 
dolences ; always this passive readiness to wait cap-in-hand on the 
good pleasure of ‘the Powers concerned ;’ never a hint that the 
Government would bring the matter before the Parliament of the one 
Power chiefly concerned ; never a sign to indicate that British states- 
manship (save in after-dinner speeches) could rise above the ‘ maxims 
of the Counter’ in the moulding of a colonial policy, or act up to 
the professions so loudly preached of recent years anent the unity 
and indivisibility of British and Imperial interests. 

Out of the mouths of its own scribes stands self-confessed and 
self-condemned the narrow principles on which have been based the 
past policy of the Colonial Office: ‘ Because, forsooth, the foreign 
sugar bounties have been and are of substantial advantage to some of 
the industries of this country!’ Because, presumably, according to 
the ‘maxims of the Counter,’ John Bull, as a shrewd trader, could 
not possibly be expected to look at the matter in any other light save 
that of his own till receipts. Mark the expression this country. 
‘This country’ is predominant partner in what Max O’Rell has 
called the firm of John Bull and Co., and the small branch esta- 
blishment of the firm in the West Indies is to be refused not only 
any assistance from the head office at home, but even a free hand 
to make fresh business arrangements elsewhere, because ‘this 
country’ reaps a golden harvest from the plan of campaign waged 
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against ‘this country’s’ colonies, because their losses mean ‘this 
country’s profits!’ Could a ‘ baleful monopolising spirit of comraerce’ 
go further? What sort of partnership is this which leaves all the 
kicks to the one and the ha’pence to the other? Of the West Indies, 
at any rate, it is impossible to deny the truth of Froude’s character- 
istically exaggerated dictum that, ‘to belong as a Crown colony to 
the British Empire, as things stand, is no partnership at all. Itisto 
belong to a Power which sacrifices, as it always has sacrificed, the 
interest of its dependencies to its own, refusing what they ask and 
forcing on them what they had rather be without.’ 

Such a policy must needs in the long run bring its own reward. 
The nation is now called on to pay an accumulated bill of damages 
which by timely action in the past might have been altogether 
avoided. The ‘Powers concerned’ have not seen fit to come to the 
rescue of the Micawbers of the Colonial Office by the abolition of 
their sugar bounties, and have negatived in very practical fashion 
the fondly cherished expectations of Downing Street that they might, 
even at the eleventh hour, see the errors of their way and abjure their 
economic heresies. Last August, Germany and Austria approximately 
doubled their bounties, and France has since followed suit. The 
‘ Powers concerned’ have nailed their colours to the mast and pro- 
claimed guerre & outrance; Mr. Chamberlain has taken up the 
challenge on behalf of our colonies, and in accordance with the 
tactics of the new diplomacy intends to take the nation into his 
confidence. ‘From what Mr. Chamberlain has communicated to you, 
you will have gathered that he intends that, if the West Indies are 
to be sacrificed to the sugar bounties, it shall not be done without 
clear public warning as to what that may entail and involve,’ I read 
lately in an official letter, addressed to the members of a deputation 
from Antigua on their return from an interview at the Colonial 
Office. 

So far, so good. The nation, as yet, has never shown itself 
behindhand in backing up the efforts of Government in promoting 
a generous Imperial policy. In fact, it may almost be said that things 
have drifted to their present state in the West Indies because the 
national conscience has, so far, neither been enlightened as to the 
facts of the case nor appealed to for a verdict. Public opinion has 
been kept thoroughly informed both by the press and by Government 
of the phases of the numerous campaigns, military or diplomatic, 
which have been attending the expansion of England’s Empire in Africa 
and the.East, but knows little or nothing of the monotonous record 
of her humiliation in the West, where England’s sons have been left 
to wage unequal war in defence of field and factory and hearth and 
home, not against raiding parties from French and German warships, 
but against the more deadly weapons of economic warfare launched 
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against their industry in the council chambers of Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna. 

Puzzled and bored by the apparent intricacy of the problems 
involved, the ‘man in the street,’ on whom Mr. Chamberlain now 
proposes to throw the responsibility of continuing or not the ‘ policy 
of non-intervention,’ has taken about as much interest in sugar 
bounties as he has in bimetallism ; editors have eschewed the subject 
as ‘too technical ;’ the West Indies themselves, unrepresented in 
England save by the ‘ still small voice’ of the West India Committee, 
have been powerless to command a hearing outside their own circle ; 
and these questions of the West Indies and their staple industry, of 
Beet and Bounties, of Cane and Countervailing Duties, have been left 
as nuts for the experts of Mincing Lane and the Cobden Club to crack 
their teeth over. 

To these experts the report of the Royal Commissioners, which, 
I understand, is to be ready this month, will present little that is 
new. 

In fact, judging from the mass of evidence given before them in 
the West Indies, there is little new to be said on the subject which 
has not already appeared in some shape or other, either in Govern- 
ment despatches and planters’ petitions, or the sugar-trade papers. 
It is not so much the facts which are in dispute as the nature of the 
remedy to be applied, and Mr. Chamberlain would appear, from the 
wording of the letter of the 9th of November, to have found time in 
the intervals of leisure left him by Messrs. Rhodes and Kruger not 
only to master the facts, and to read and dictate West Indian 
despatches for himself (‘ very different from those we have been used 
to receiving from the Colonial Office ’"—I was told more than once by 
those in authority in the West Indies), but also to make up his mind 
pretty clearly that nothing but « straightforward policy of active 
intervention can save the situation. 

That this is the only possible solution of the question, and is 
dictated alike by considerations of justice and expediency, whether it 
be looked at from the Imperial or West Indian point of view, I shall 
endeavour to show by a series of propositions, summing up the facts 
as they presented themselves to me during a recent tour through 
the West Indies, premising that no two of the West Indian colonies 
exactly resemble one another in the aggregate of their social, 
climatic, and industrial conditions, and that particular exceptions may 
consequently be found to all broad generalisations referring to the 
whole. 

(1) By natural process of evolution, the cultivation of the cane 
and the manufacture of sugar have been proved to be the natural 
industry of the West Indies, by having supplanted and survived all 
others as the staple industry for over two centuries. 

(2) On the stability of this natural staple industry are dependent 
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the very existence of several of the colonies as civilised communities, 
and the future prosperity, directly or indirectly, of all. Without a 
sound industrial and economic basis and a prosperous exchequer to 
work upon, the colonial Governments will be forced to abandon the 
task, already well begun, of raising the teeming black populations in 
the social scale. Bankruptcy, with its sure corollary, a reversion of 
the negroes to barbarism and a vegetable existence of squalid squat- 
ting, is even now confronting more than one Executive. 

(3) No other industry can be regarded as a satisfactory alternative 
to or substitute for sugar. The cultivation of other tropical produce is 
possible and profitable in certain localities where the climatic condi- 
tions or accessibility to a suitable market, or both combined, permit 
it (as with fruit and oranges in Jamaica, limes in Montserrat, and 
cocoa in Trinidad and Grenada). But, acre for acre, such cultivation 
implies not one tenth the circulation of capital or employment of 
labour (and therefore trade and revenue) involved in the production 
of sugar, which not only necessitates field work almost throughout the 
year, but also combines a manufacturing with an agricultural industry. 
The substitution of cocoa, coffee, &c., for the sugar cane, even on the 
few sugar lands where such substitution is possible, would be a step 
backward, not forward, almost comparable to the substitution of 
damsons and blackberries for corn and roots on a farm in England. 
The best guarantee for the development of these appropriately called 
‘minor industries,’ and, thereby, of a yeoman class of peasant 
proprietors, lies in the stability of the staple major industry. 

(4) This staple industry is threatened with extinction in the 
immediate future (though it is true that a few exceptionally 
situated estates can even at present prices pay their way), not be- 
eause cane cannot hold its own with beet, not because cane 
sugar cannot be produced in the ,West Indies as cheaply as _ beet 
sugar in France and Germany, but because the bounty, or rather 
bounty-cum-protection, system of foreign Governments, by simul- 
taneously stimulating production and checking consumption in their 
own countries, enables the continental producers, after clearing their 
profits on their home sales, to unload their surplus stock on the open 
market (viz. England), and sell them there with the help of the bounty, 
if need be, under cost price. That the action of the foreign Govern- 
ment is dictated as much by the necessities of continental militarism, in 
the desire to foster the beet and cattle industries, and so prevent the 
depopulation of their rural districts, their best recruiting ground, as 
by the principles of an aggressive commercial policy is beside the 
point. We have to deal not with the causes but with effects, which, 
to illustrate the case by a specific instance, work out briefly thus. 
Sugar made in Germany is enabled by the aid of German taxes to 
oust sugar grown in British colonies from British markets. 

And yet, till now, British statesmen have not dared to appeal to 
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the English at home on behalf of the ‘ English in the West Indies’ 
for fear they should ery, ‘ Périssent les colonies plutét que—le sucre 
bon-marché!’ If only the German Emperor had sent a telegram on 
the subject ! 

That the extinction of the sugar industry is due to imperfect and 
obsolete processes of manufacture is a charge often levelled in English 
newspapers against the West Indian planters. As a matter of fact, 
one finds exemplified in the West Indies almost every phase of 
development, from that of the tiny windmill-driven factory of a 
hundred acre estate in Barbados, content to produce its hundred tons 
of low grade Muscovado in the year, to that of the immense Demerara 
and Trinidad ‘ usines,’ equipped with finest machinery that Science 
and Capital can furnish, handling their thousands of tons of cane, 
and turning out their hundreds of tons of high grade crystals in the 

‘week. The conditions of manufacture are found to vary, as in every 
other industry under the sun, inversely with the natural advantages 
incidental to the industry in each locality. 

The planters of Barbados and Antigua know well that they are 
behind the times. They know well also the obvious remedy. But 
with their industry at the mercy of the action of foreign Govern- 
ments what is the inducement and where is the credit to effect the 
necessary improvements? Again, we find the bounty system at the 
root of the whole matter, the primary cause of the paralysis to-day, 
as it is of the threatened extinction to-morrow, of the whole industry 
under whatever conditions it may be carried on. 

So much for the facts and arguments from the standpoint of 
England’s high Imperial responsibilities and West Indian necessities. 
They point clearly enough in one direction, and one direction only, 
viz. the necessity for a forward policy of active intervention. 

There is still a last—but not the least—argument in favour of 
the same course. It is that, whichever alternative be adopted, 
whether active intervention against, or passive acquiescence in, the 
operation of the bounty system, some form of expenditure has to be 
faced by the British taxpayer. 

An approximate estimate of the liabilities which would be thrown 
on the Imperial Exchequer in the event of a failure of the sugar 
industry—and what must follow as the night the day—the bankruptcy 
of the sugar colonies, is being prepared by the Royal Commissioners, 
and I found that they laid special stress in sifting the evidence given 
before them on this point in all their inquiries throughout the various 
colonies. 

Three inevitable items of expenditure must be met: (1) the extra 
cost of maintaining law and order among an ignorant and excitable 
population of unemployed, (2) the repatriation of coolie immigrants 
indentured under contracts which entitle them to a return passage 
to India, and (3) the transplanting of the surplus negro population 
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from the most densely inhabited islands to those where Crown lands 
are still available for settlement. 

Not the least interesting part of the Commissioners’ Report will 
be that section dealing with this estimate of ‘claims for Imperial 
expenditure which it will not be possible to resist.’ 

That the policy of ‘passive acquiescence’ will be a costly one 
may be gauged from the fact that the legal liability, under contract, 
for the repatriation of the coolie immigrants in British Guiana alone 
exceeds a million sterling. But, however carefully the estimate is 
prepared, a wide margin must be left for contingencies. In estimating 
the cost of a policy of ‘active intervention’ we are on surer ground. 

So far, to use an expressive colloquialism, John Bull has made a 
‘rattling good thing’ out of these bounties. Even taking into 
account the damage inflicted in his trade and shipping by the decay 
of important colonies, the net results of the system must have been 
to leave him many millions in pocket thereby. Besides allowing 
him as consumer to revel in cheap sugar at his breakfast table, it has 
enabled him, as manufacturer, to command the markets of the world 
in all the many industries where sugar is largely used as raw 
material. His twopence buys as much as does a half franc or half 
mark in France or Germany, and his imports for the year now reach 

1,600,000 tons. 

To reduce these advantages to actual £ s. d. is a difficult 
matter, seeing that the fall in the price of sugar is partly due to 
natural causes. The amount by which the price has been artificially 
lowered by the direct action of the foreign bounty-cum-protection 
system in favour of the British consumer, and to the undoing of 
British colonies, is commonly accepted as about one farthing per 
pound, or, approximately, 2/. per ton. Let us assume, for pur- 
poses of argument, this estimate to be correct (and this is one of 
the few points on which the experts on either side apparently do not 
agree to differ). 

‘Counteract, by a corresponding countervailing duty of one farthing 
per pound, this artificial interference with the natural laws of supply 
and demand,’ cry out the planters, ‘restore to us the conditions of 
true Free Trade, by which the prices of all the other commodities 
you import find their natural level, and we guarantee to hold our 
own in fair competition against the world.’ 

To which, in reply, their opponents of the ‘ maxims-of-the-Counter’ 
school make answer : that this suggestion of a countervailing duty, to 
begin with, is by implication an avowal that the cash benefit to the 
United Kingdom from the operation of the bounty system is not less 
than three million sterling per annum ; that it is impossible for the 
teeming population of our crowded islands, who depend on cheap 
food and cheap raw material as the very breath of life, to forego. such 

a splendid windfall; that the vexations and costly additions to our 
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Customs machinery implied by the imposition of a preferential sugar 
duty, and the probability of counter retaliations by the Powers 
against whom it is aimed, are in themselves a sufficient bar to such 
a proposal ; that the ‘claims for Imperial expenditure ’ consequent 
on the ruin of the sugar colonies are not likely to exceed the present 
cash benefit accruing to the mother country ; that the greatest good 
of the greatest number must prevail, and in the meantime the 
West Indies must carry on as best they can with their ‘ minor 
industries.’ 

At first sight there would appear to be no compromise possible 
between two such opposing schools of thought. And yet on closer 
analysis there seems to be a middle course open by which at once 
the future of the West Indian colonies may be safeguarded, and 
the inevitable call on the British taxpayer’s pocket reduced to a 
minimum. The key to a possible solution of the problem is to be 
found in the relative insignificance of West Indian exports compared 
with British imports of sugar. The West Indies export roughly 
300,000 tons of sugar a year, the United Kingdom imports roughly 
1,600,000 tons. The West Indies and Mauritius together can only 
supply us with about one-fourth of our requirements. 

If, on the farthing per pound basis, the net cash profits per annum 
to the mother country from the bounty system amounts to 3,000,000/. 
per annum, the net loss to the sugar colonies from the operation of the 
same causes may, by a converse calculation, be set down as 750,0001. 
perannum. Treating the Empire as a whole, then, and subtracting 
losses from profits, there is still a handsome margin of 2,250,000/. The 
problem looked at from this point of view takes another aspect, and is 
seen to be rather a question of how best to secure the proportional 
distribution of profits than how best to equalise the pressure of 
losses. 

There is no need for the mother country to be sacrificed for the 
good of the colonies, or for the colonies to be sacrificed in the interests 
of the mother country ; there is no need for any rearrangements of 
our fiscal system. Let a committee of experts work out the actual 
direct cash effect of the foreign bounties on prices, and, so long as 
the bounty system holds, let the British colonial producers be re- 
imbursed in a corresponding amount per ton from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Let the exporter from Demerara be put on the same footing 
as the exporter from Havre or Hamburg. I have, of course, only 
taken the farthing per pound and the 2/. per ton as the commonly 
accepted estimate for the purposes of argument and illustration. 
The actual amount may be more or less, and will vary from time to 
time with therise and fall in the amount of the bounties or other direct 
or indirect aids given by foreign Governments. But, whatever the 
amount, the proportional distribution of profits as between Great 
Britain and her sugar colonies will remain constant. Great Britain 
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will secure three-fourths for herself and pass on one-fourth to her 
colonies. 

So may the ‘maxims of the Counter’ be modified to meet the 
needs of Empire. So may Great Britain make amends for the past, 
and give a guarantee for the future to her sorely tried West Indian 
colonies. So may the cause of ‘ Free Trade within the Empire’ be 
promoted in a form complementary to that lately initiated by 
Canada. So may we in this year of the Victorian Jubilee recall and 
obey the behests of the great Elizabethan whose words ring out 
across the centuries: ‘It is the sinfullest thing in the world to for- 
sake or destitute a plantation once in forwardness.’ 


Mayson M. BEeron, B.A. 





HOW POOR LADIES LIVE 


A REJOINDER AND A ‘JUBILEE’ SUGGESTION 


AN article which attacks existing evils, runs counter to prejudices 
and passions, and arouses wide and deep interest, must inevitably 
evoke not only criticism, but misrepresentation. To deal in detail 
with the latter, proceeding in the main from three classes of readers— 
those who are incapable of clearly understanding what they read, those 
who do not take the trouble to carefully read what they contradict, 
and those who read and understand and wilfully misrepresent, to 
prove their own point and advance their own theories—is impossible 
within my present limits; and I must confine myself to a con- 
sideration of the criticism which has for the most part appeared 
in the pages of this Review. 

The first matter calling for attention is the letter written by Mr. 
Bousfield, the chairman of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
in which he denies the correctness of the figures that I gave with 
regard to the average salaries of assistant teachers in the Company’s 
schools. My average ranged from 801. to 100/., my figures being based 
on the salaries given me by 100 mistresses in the schools, who, it now 
appears, may be considered, so far as the salary list is concerned, 
* junior teachers’ or ‘ teachers on probation,’ though the ladies them- 
selves seemed to think they were engaged as ‘assistant’ teachers, 
and carried out the work of assistant teachers. 

I must digress here to say—it is urgently necessary, as I shall 
show in a moment—that my inquiries were not conducted en masse ; 
nor were they obtained in an official manner, but privately and 
personally ; and in the majority of cases were believed by the teachers 
to be made out of pure curiosity, and for no ultimate object. I mention 
this because—and it strikingly illustrates the insuperable difficulties 
that surround every attempt to bring to light the facts as to the work 
and payment of educated women—some ladies who were good enough 
to supply me with information for my former article have been 
identified and censured, apparently for the liberty of action they 
exercised in enabling the truth to be known ! 

From the salaries furnished me by these 100 mistresses, I de- 
duced the figures given above. These figures Mr. Bousfield declares 
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to be incorrect. ‘Only seven teachers,’ he says, ‘are earning 70I., 
the average being nearly 120/.’ It is clearly impossible for me to 
either refute or to subscribe to this vague statement. What I want 
to know is how many teachers get 75/., how many 801/., how many 851., 
and how many 90/. Why did not Mr. Bousfield give the exact 
figures? Again, my difficulties in arriving at a true conclusion are 
increased by Mr. Bousfield’s inability to see that for the purposes of 
this inquiry the arithmetical average does not accurately represent 
the actual salaries; yet surely any practical person will see that the 
distinction is vital. If, of six teachers in one school, five are earning 
100/., and one 400/., it is obvious that while the arithmetical average 
is 150/., the real salary of five of these teachers remains at 1001. 
Finally, upon my application to Mr. Bousfield to permit me to obtain 
the exact returns from each head-mistress, I have been met with an 
unqualified refusal. What is the object of this secrecy ? and cannot: 
Mr. Bousfield see that, if ‘ erroneous statements ’ are made, he is 
responsible for them? Consequently, until I am furnished with the 
details now refused, my position remains precisely where it did, and 
is in no way affected by the fact that many thousands of pounds 
are paid in salaries, Meanwhile I am perfectly willing to admit 
that, in asserting the Company during its existence had opened 
twenty-five schools instead of thirty-five, I made an error, based 
on a list which I had good reason for believing to be the latest. 
issued. I also agree with Mr. Bousfield that the salaries paid 
by his Company compare favourably with those of other Companies, 
many very wealthy, and notably one under the highest clerical patron- 
age, where the remuneration of the teachers is so low that the children 
are being practically educated at their expense. 

I have said that one of the grievances of which a writer on con- 
troversial matters may justly complain is the ascribing to him of 
sentiments and views which are not borne out by anything that he 
has written. Let any impartial person re-read my article, and ask 
if there is a single word or line to justify Miss Eliza Orme’s assump- 
tion that I regard millinery, or dressmaking, or book-keeping, as 
‘ below the dignity of a lady.’ So opposed is the whole tenor of my 
article to this view, that one of my chief reasons for urging the 
establishment of an Employment Bureau was that, by accurately 
acquainting itself with the fields of labour where skilled work is 
wanted, it would operate in educating women to ‘rigidly train 
themselves for this real demand.’ But Miss Orme has no desire to 
see such an organisation established, advancing this singular reason 
against any attempt to bring facts to light, and methodise them and 
distribute them. ‘Who,’ she asks, ‘ are the impartial judges to decide 
between a real and an artificial need for women’s work ?’ implying 
that because the body of persons appointed to the task would not 
be infallible, we must therefore acquiesce in the present condition 
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of chaos; we must let tyranny and fear prevail, so that the real work- 
ing woman dare not speak for fear of losing her bread ; let loose and 
foolish suggestions go unchecked (as, for instance, the original 
suggestions gravely put forward in a magazine a few months ago, 
that ‘ poor ladies could make a livelihood by going around to men’s 
chambers and tying their neckties for evening parties ;’ or another 
equally practical one, that a ‘good income might be made by picking 
up curios and re-selling them at a profit to wealthy Americans’) ; 
leave girls to lightly rush into the struggle for existence, and find out 
for themselves its heart-breaking nature, with its fight to keep a foot- 
ing, and never-ceasing accompaniments of anxiety for the future and 
terror of sickness ; and finally permit comfortable emancipated ladies, 
with bankers’ balances, to scream upon every platform that it is the 
‘ golden age’ for women, which only just wants the one consummating 
touch of female suffrage to be the millennium. 

Let me tell Miss Orme that the body which should constitute the 
direction of this Bureau would consist of men and women practically 
conversant with the problem they were endeavouring to elucidate ; 
whose function it would be to patiently and impartially collect facts, 
and whose efforts, even if they were mingled with errors and blunders, 
would be the first step in obtaining and diffusing the truth. Miss Orme 
questions the correctness of my assertion that ‘ unless a girl be very 
expert, and in-addition an accomplished shorthand writer and French 
and German scholar, she can make but the most wretched pittance.’ 
By ‘wretched pittance’ I mean 1/. 5s. or 1/. 10s. a week. If we 
examine Miss Orme’s statements, we find that whilst denying the 
general truth of what I state, and maintaining that good shorthand 
is unnecessary, she actually strengthens my position by adding the 
qualification that the typewriter must be a ‘ college graduate,’ who can 
then make an ‘excellent income by typewriting.’ A woman who has 
spent two or three hundred pounds on a college education will pre- 
sumably not: become a typewriter unless she have capital to set up a 
business, but it is really of no consequence whether she has been to 
college or not. Irepeat she must be a good shorthand writer as well 
as typist, a good French and German scholar (I am of course only 
speaking of these languages in so far as they bear upon commercial 
matters), and have received the ordinary education given to girls in 
higher grade schools. The evidence for this conclusion is based upon 
the practical opinions held by the heads of various shorthand schools 
where female pupils are trained, and still more upon my own most 
valuable personal experience gained week by week in connection with 
the employment column of Hearth and Home, a paper devoted to 
women’s interests—where my advice is sought by girls about to earn 
their livings, by those wanting work, by those in ill-paid situations, 
and by employers. I cannot find a single fact in Miss Orme’s argu- 
ments that induces me to alter my convictions; nor can I see that 
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‘interesting surroundings’ (which so far as I know generally consist 
of office furniture), or a compliance on my part with Miss Orme’s 
invitation to ‘ extend my sympathies to professional men unable to 
meet their Christmas bills,’ in any way affects the situation ; though my 
sympathies are readily extended to all persons who are in a chronically 
impecunious condition, the only salutary effect of which, so far as 
I know, is to cause its victims to be very slow—in singular contrast 
to persons with incomes derived from their ancestors—to pronounce 
impertinent judgments upon the ‘thriftlessness’ of their fellow crea- 
tures. 

A propos of a suggestion that has been made in various quarters 
that the functions of this proposed Bureau are already carried out by 
the Working Ladies’ Guild, one can only presume it is put forward 
by persons who know neither the raison @étre and functions of the 
proposed Bureau (which, at the risk of being wearisome I must repeat, 
will investigate and regulate the educated female labour market), or 
the scope of operations of this useful society, which has a registry 
office, a loan fund, various departments for the production and sale 
of women’s work, and also, like many other societies, grants a small 
number of pensions. So far as its exertions go it is admirable, but 
the very fact that applicants must be introduced by an associate, and 
that the associates are ladies of high social position, makes it obvious 
that its operations are necessarily on a limited scale, and do not affect 
the larger proportion of friendless gentlewomen wanting help. 

To attempt to disprove the arguments of Miss Orme and Miss 
Shaw upon the subject of modern teachers and those of an older 
school would be futile, seeing that my views differ from theirs by the 
whole wide width of Heaven, and can only be explained and justified 
by a communion of ideas upon education, its nature and ideals. 
Whether a ‘semi-educated, smart, sharp young woman fresh from 
the board schools’ can give as full and real an education as a cul- 
tivated gentlewoman, to whom the scheme of feminine education 
includes the culture and sweetness and graces of life, to whom 
education means not a ‘system of facts’ which can be stowed away 
into a girl’s brain by any reasonably alert person, but something 
that operates upon the heart and character, is so purely a matter 
of feeling and taste that any attempt at rapprochement would be 
the merest futility; and I am obliged, therefore, to leave on one 
side the entire arguments advanced by these ladies, which bear upon 
the exclusion of older teachers, merely contenting myself with remark- 
ing that I never at any time advocated the employment of ‘ decrepit 
gentlewomen ’ in the schoolroom. 

For the same reason, that it is purely a matter of feeling, I am at 
a loss to know how to meet Miss Shaw’s crushing criticism of ‘ Miss 
Low’s poor lady—a poor sort of lady indeed who vexed her soul 
because the same roof sheltered her and a policeman.’ It is perfectly 
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conceivable that those amongst us who have more coarse, robust, and 
what might be called agricultural temperaments would inevitably 
regard finer, softer, more exquisitely delicate and tremulous souls as 
ridiculous, contemptible, and even condemnable. Here we have a 
lady, very aged, very ailing and almost destitute, cheerfully facing 
hunger and cold and dispensing with every sort of physical enjoyment, 
whose spirit is so highly wrought and so capable of subtle forms of 
suffering, that the mental distress caused her by living under the 
same roof with policemen and other honest working people wholly 
overrides the material discomfort and suffering which are far more 
easily apprehended and sympathised with by persons of coarser clay. 
To those with discernment it is perhaps unnecessary to add a 
single comment; but I have sadly failed if I have not made it clear 
that the whole pathos and tragedy which characterise the uncared- 
for age and sickness of these gentlewomen lie in the fact that they 
possess these fine and sensitive natures, whose memories and re- 
membrances of brighter days constitute their keenest pain. 

One theory of mine, more hotly controverted than any, seems to 
call for another word of defence. I advocated, as a preliminary and 
effective method of diminishing the struggle for existence of the real 
bread-winners, the withdrawal of women of means from the labour 
market—that is from the journeyman labour market, where neither 
talent nor genius is involved. Miss Orme, who evidently thinks her 
political economy argument decisive, characterises this as a ‘ fallacy.’ 
Briefly stated, her argument is our old familiar friend that wealth 
employs labour, and that if the directors of a school company have 
5,000/. to distribute in salaries, it is of no consequence whether the 
5,000/. be pocketed by persons each with 1,000/. a year or by those 
who have nothing. Miss Orme quotes Professor Cairns: she need 
not have done so. This is just the sort of orthodox book-learning 
with which women are crammed at college, where political economy 
is taught. Does she maintain that it makes no difference to a country 
whether property is divided between millionaires and serfs, or in 
more equal shares ? Surely too, judged by the hardest scientific rules, 
in the case of a woman who has already 200/. a year earning 
2001. more, the result would not be the same as in the case of the 
penniless woman earning this salary; because the control over 
the expenditure in the latter instance would be much more direct 
than in the former; and the poor woman would be much less likely 
than her competitor to spend her salary on non-productive luxuries. 
But forsaking these disputed maxims of Political Economy, let us see 
how Miss Orme’s theory actually does bear upon one particular labour 
market, the only one I have had under consideration. Supposing a 
woman with 200/. a year earns as a teacher another 200/.; let it be 
granted she dresses more expensively, employs a better cook and lives 
in a finer house, is Miss Orme unable to see that her presence in the 
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educated women labour market is, as I have stated, prejudicial and 
mischievous, since she is ousting some poor woman equally capable 
from occupying this very post ? And finally there is a moral argument 
to this which I can only refer to here, and which possibly Miss Orme 
would not admit ; and that is, that it has a direct and distinct effect 
upon the sum of human happiness : for the woman who has already 
an income, and who greedily takes what would be given to an equally 
able applicant, is directly responsible for the production of individual 
suffering and class hatred. Those critics who have questioned the 
soundness of my theory that women with incomes bring down salaries 
(being able to provide for some part of their living from some other 
source than their earnings) are recommended to carefully study the 
excellent introduction to the new Englishwoman’s Year Book, by 
Miss Janes (no partisan of my views), in which she instances ‘one great 
school which never engages a teacher who has not guaranteed private 
means, because the fees are too low to allow of adequate salaries 
being paid, and the authorities like to see their teachers suitably 
housed and dressed.’ I would specially recommend this situation, 
prevailing in every branch of educated feminine work, to the con- 
sideration of the Spectator, which, in a set of ingeniously wrong 
reasonings, endeavours to prove that the presence of these persons 
with incomes actually raises wages. 

One word remains to be said about the careless and cruel charge 
of ‘ unthriftiness ’ and ‘extravagance’ freely passed upon good women 
who have not only been honourably self-denying but generously help- 
ful to others with intimate claims upon them. Here is an extract 
from a letter, before whose gentle rebuke those of us who have man- 
aged to keep a footing, or who through no moral desert of our own are 
in the enjoyment of settled incomes, may well bow our heads in silence. 
The writer, an aged lady of rare intelligence and cultivation, has, I 
rejoice to say, since the appearance of my original article, been 
rendered free of care and anxiety for the rest of her life by the kind- 
ness of a generous reader of this Review. 

There is a passage in the article by Miss Shaw which seems to me to strike 
the keynote of the modern woman’s attitude towards life. It would seem as if to 
get on as a ‘business woman,’ and to show the pushing, selfish, aggressive qualities 
of successful business people, were the highest to which women should aspire. 
Why should Miss Shaw sneer at the governess who helped her young sister by 
buying a piano? Perhaps she helped her to obtain a musical education, and at 
any rate she gave her some happiness, and that is something. Is it wrong to try 
and contribute to the happiness of those who have such close claims upon us, even 
at the expense of our self-interest and worldly prudence ? 

‘Will women,’ asks Miss Shaw, ‘never understand that they cannot both eat 
their cake and have it, and that the luxury of giving away costs money which, 
spent in that immediately pleasant fashion, cannot also be spent on the dull pur- 
chase of a pension for old age?’ Would Miss Shaw care to know (and, as you 
know, my experience is the rule rather than the exception) that for seven years, 


whilst I was earning 40/. as a teacher in a cheap boarding school, I was giving to 
my father, who was completely paralysed, 25/, a year of it? This ‘pleasant 
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fashion’ of giving meant that during all those’years I never bought a single article 
of clothing except boots and one or two other necessaries which I could not 
myself make, My sewing was done after the children were in bed and on half- 


holidays. 

I was always compelled to take a holiday engagement, and I left the school 
after seven years with a few pounds in my pocket. 

I notice that Miss Shaw finds fault with the grammar of some of the papers 
sent in by poor ladies, many of whom, no doubt, like myself, though their minds 
are clear, write with trembling fingers and dim eyes, and I too may be expressing 
myself inelegantly and incorrectly. But I should like her to put to herself, in as 
polished a form as she chooses, this question : ‘ Does she really think I should have 
let my father go to the workhouse, and have set aside this sum for my old age?’ 
Many elderly women have had a similar life history to myself, and many who 
have saved have had long and exhausting illnesses. I think very few have lived 
self-indulgently. 


Let Miss Shaw cast her eyes over the list published last year by 
the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution of the ladies who are com- 
pelled in their old age, after years of self-denying toil, to know the 
sting of charity from public institutions. 

No. 15. Age 56. Became a governess for a maintenance and has 
taught twenty-six years. Ever since her father’s death has supported 
her mother. Suffers from the effects of rheumatic fever. 

No. 17. Aged 56. Became a governess owing to the failure 
and death of her father. Has always helped her two younger sisters. 
Taught thirty-seven years. Has nothing but 10/. a year and interest 
on her savings. 

No. 25. Aged 64. On the death of her father became a gover- 
ness. Assisted her mother in educating the younger children, and 
has since helped her brothers and sisters, one of whom requires help. 
Her sight is seriously impaired. 

No. 157. Aged 76. Taught fifty years. Had to help maintain 
her parents, a younger sister, and two nieces, besides two orphan 
pupils left penniless on her hands. 

And so on throughout the whole sorrowful scroll in whose bare 
records lie, for those with eyes to see, life stories of silent and 
beautiful heroism. The only compensation for saddening the mind 
and heart with these painful memories is derived from the conscious- 
ness that the feeblest pen which writes with feeling and sircerity can 
do something towards arousing sympathy and a desire to soften suffer- 
ing ; and, as a result of what has appeared, there are now ten ladies 

who are in receipt for life of pensions varying from 5s. to 10s. per 
week, one lady, Mrs. Llewellyn, having charged herself with four pen- 
sioners. In each instance, with one exception, where the giver 
has insisted on remaining unknown to those he is caring for, the 
donor of the annuity and the recipient are in personal communication, 
with, I venture to think, mutual benefit. Other ladies have under- 
taken to make gifts of clothing and country produce, flowers, and 
books ; and a lonely infirm creature has, to her immense pleasure, been 
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visited by a sympathetic lady living in Kensington, and taken out for 
drives. 

Almost any sort of attention unobtrusively and delicately rendered 
is acceptable : and one old lady, partly paralysed, without a relation 
in the world, and living on what she can earn by her needle (the case 
is known to Miss Smallwood), is even glad of a kind, cheerful letter. 
I may say here that I have learned within the last few weeks that the 
distress is even more widespread and poignant than that presented by 
me, and that there are scores of ladies who would thankfully accept 
2s. 6d. a week, and be substantially helped thereby. I cannot my- 
self either receive or distribute funds ; but I will gladly put any one 
willing to help in the most modest way in communication with one 
or other of those patient dumb sufferers, who sorely need help and 
are likely to need it but for a few brief years. 

It has been suggested to me that I should approach Her Majesty, 
and obtain her co-operation in some scheme by which part of the 
enormous funds now being collected for the hospitals and district 
nurses (both benefiting a class for which an immense amount of charity 
is given) should be utilised for pensions and homes foraged gentlewomen. 
I believe that the sympathy of the Queen, herself well on in years, 
could without difficulty be obtained; and that, if the matter were 
taken up by a person of standing, we might in this Jubilee year see the 
initiation of a movement whose purpose would be to give shelter to 
the large army of gentle, blameless ladies thrown upon the rough 
world in their pathetically helpless and ailing old age. 


Frances H. Low. 











WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AGAIN! 


THE maxim that the second reading of a Bill in Parliament amounts 
to the acceptance of the principle of the measure certainly seems a 
fine piece of irony in regard to Mr. Faithfull Begg’s achievement on 
the 3rd of February 1897. For it would be hard to discover in the 
Bill he then carried to its second reading any definite principle of 
action—except indeed the principle that any people who wish very 
much for anything ought, for that very reason, to have it. 

This simple little Bill does not propose to enfranchise women as 
women. Its basis is not that women in general, inasmuch as they 
can read and understand the newspapers, can direct the politics of 
this Empire just as well as men in general—that the female sex has 
quite as large a stake in national affairs as the male—that there are 
great and crying wrongs and evils, pressing peculiarly and exclusively 
on women, which can and will be redressed and removed only when 
there is a female vote to turn elections, and return members to 
Parliament to legislate at its dictation. No; no such reasons as 
these are put forward. Women are considered simply as they are 
(or are not) householders disencumbered of any male associate, upon 
whom the State makes the same money demands as if they were men. 
If they are in this position, they ought to return members to Parlia- 
ment. It is a very simple thing ; why make any fuss about conceding 
it? The goose, it is argued, pays rates and taxes just as does the 
gander ; therefore, the goose is, in every other conceivable light, socially 
and politically, exactly the same as the gander ; parity of reasoning 
applies to them both; in a word, to reverse a venerable proverb, 
what is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. It is true that 
what is sauce for all ganders is only to be sauce for certain selected 
geese ; but the principle of selection is beautifully simple, it is 
based merely on contribution to rates and taxes. These ‘cash pay- 
ments are the only nexus.’ They bind you to the body politic ; they 
efface the disability which still attaches to you as a mere woman. 
If a principle is wanted, this is the one and all-sufficient principle. 
No other considerations are worth anything. 

Upon this locus standi, then, as from the area of a pocket- 
handkerchief, it is with all light-heartedness proposed to initiate a 
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revolution in the whole continent of human affairs, without recog- 
nising, still less owning, that it is a revolution at all. And as the 
Bill proposes to take us into chaos unawares, so its first step (as Sir 
Charles Dilke pointed out in his letter the other day to Mrs. Jacob 
Bright) is chaotic ; it would introduce one more complication, one 
more source of confusion and difficulty, into that already confused 
welter, our electoral ‘system.’ It is a suitable beginning. 

The principle upon which all the societies of the Old World, 
and the most important among those of the New, have acted 
and do act in the distribution of the affairs of life between the 
sexes is plain, intelligible, and consistent—the principle that 
public concerns should be directed by men, domestic by women. 
As I was permitted on a former occasion to urge in these pages,' 
this principle is consonant with the unalterable facts of human 
nature, with the differentiation and correlation of masculine and 
feminine energy. We are now once more invited to leave this sure 
ground—to give up any intelligible basis of distinction between the 
functions of men and women in the community—and in pursuit of a 
fancied analogy, which cannot by any devices of ours be maintained 
throughout the whole field of life, to make our distribution in the 
highest degree chaotic, inconsistent, and capricious. 

Supporters of this hand-to-mouth legislation of course dismiss as 
mere foolish banter such questions as that put the other day in 
Truth, whether ‘the lady who may lead Her Majesty’s Opposition 
will sit in a similar attitude, facing Mr. Balfour,’ to his—viz. 
with her ‘feet resting on the table, legs tilted at an angle of 
forty-five degrees?’ But, though put in burlesque form, the 
dilemma is a real one. Have the innovators the courage of their 
opinions or have they not? To take the case as brought before us 
by Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Bill: If the fact that women pay rates and 
taxes as men do necessitates the conclusion that they ought 
to exercise one masculine function in public affairs, why not others? 
If on this ground they are to be electors to Parliament, why not 
members of Parliament? If members of Parliament, why not 
ministers of the Crown? Why should any function of the male 
citizen be denied to the female? Why should not a woman com- 
mand the Channel Fleet if a woman is to send orders to the 
Admiral in command? Here, of course, one is met by a superior 
smile, and told that natural disabilities will always exclude women 
from functions for which their physical constitution unfits them. 
Very well; but if any part of the natural constitution of women is 
to be the basis of their exclusion from public functions, where are 
we todraw the line? Qh, it is answered, it is drawn for you by Nature. 
Nature will always prevent women from being efficient soldiers and 
sailors ; but Nature has nothing to say against women’s voting at the 
» Nineteenth Century for April 1886. 
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polling booths. I answer, Does Nature draw the line here? For my 
part I think she does not. I hold that voting for members of Parlia- 
ment is only one detail, which it is absurd to single out, in one vast 
department of human affairs for dealing with which women are ‘ by 
nature’ unfit, and that Nature points out this their general unfitness 
very clearly. Women are really just as unfit for being members of 
Parliament and ministers of the Crown as for being admirals of the 
fleet or generals in command of the army. The thought of a woman 
conducting an arduous campaign, the ranks being womanned instead 
of manned, or manceuvring a squadron of line-of-battle ships against 
a watchful enemy, supported mainly by feminine bluejackets, may 
be dismissed as absurd and beside the question by the innovators in 
behalf of ‘Women’s Rights ;’ but it is a valid consideration never- 
theless, it only brings into salient relief a disability not confined to 
soldiering and sailoring. Public functions are interdependent ; and 
it is surely the height of unreason to single out one function of 
public life, and one set of women, and confer that one function on 
that one set. 

‘But there is a logical connection between taxes and representa- 
tion.’ Granted; but a conclusion from one logical process in regard 
to the affairs of life is often diametrically opposed to a conclusion 
from another. And further, there is one wltima ratio to which, 
as has been often pointed out, all governments, all political organi- 
sations, come at the end of their logic—all politics, in the last 
resort, rest upon force. Now men can be called upon, in this last 
resort, to make good their contention by their bodies—to support the 
cause they advocate with life and limb. Women cannot. It was the 
late Sir Fitzjames Stephen, I think, who pointed out that it is by no 
means impossible that questions might arise in which a female 
majority in the country should be arrayed against a male minority, 
and that the male minority should override the decision of the 
feminine majority vi et armis. And, short of this, there will always 
be matters coming up for decision in public affairs on which the 
persons who decide should know that they do so at their own risk. 
It ought not to be competent to any body of electors to dictate a 
policy to be carried out at the sole expense of another body. Yet (as 
I am told Sir William Harcourt urged in the debate of the 3rd of 
February last) this might frequently be the case in this country 
should women be admitted to the franchise on equal terms with 
men. 

For these and like reasons, if I am confronted with the logic of 
taxes and representation, I answer that the argument is valid as far 
as it goes, but it only takes you a very little way. It must be over- 
ridden by other more weighty considerations. There are other 
things to be taken into account besides tax-paying. The promoters 
of this Bill themselves override all logic but the logic of the purse 
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when they admit certain women to the franchise and exclude others 
just as capable of exercising it intelligently. 

But I do not rest my contention upon a tu quoque. Our quarrel 
(if I may presume to speak for those opposed to this Bill) is not 
merely with the piecemeal, inconsistent character of the legislation 
proposed. It is not with this arbitrarily cut fragment that we are 
mainly concerned. This is probably—it is avowedly with many of 
its promoters—the thin end of the wedge; and our opposition is to 
the entrance of women on the political arena, whether by classes or 
by masses. No Act of Parliament conferring the suffrage on women 
could change their nature, or the main demands of life on their 
energy. All it could do would be to introduce additions, small or 
large, to the electorate, of persons weak in the qualities most neces- 
sary for the due discharge of political functions, while they are excel- 
lent in other qualities equally valuable, to which political life is 
inimical. Such a consummation would be, to use Carlylese, ‘ quite 
infinitely’ more deplorable, as we think, than the spectacle which 
seems so to distress many worthy people at present, of an educated 
lady seeing her coachman go to record his vote at the poll, while she 
has none. It appears, indeed, to be forgotten that voting at the poll 
does not begin and end all power and influence, even for ordinary 
members of our community, and that women have their own share 
in the ordering of the affairs of life quite as important as that of 
men. Long may they keep to it, and exercise it worthily ! 


THEO. CHAPMAN. 
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